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Preface 

This book is written with the lofty ambition of providing a 
meaningful introduction to the Qur’an for Western readers. 
It may be argued that the Qur’an, the sacred Book for the 900 
million or so of today’s Muslims, is already well known to 
non-Muslims, particularly in the West where food for thought is 
so abundant through a wealth of reading material, and more speci¬ 
fically among English-speaking peoples who are usually brought 
up with the love of reading and the search for factual in¬ 
formation about other societies. 

More information about Muslims in general has become avail¬ 
able in recent years since the rush of political, economic and social 
events in various Muslim countries have sometimes claimed more 
than their fair share of news headlines in Western newspapers, 
radio broadcasts and on the occasional television feature. How¬ 
ever, when asked “What do you know about the Qur’an?” the aver¬ 
age Western reader might answer, “Not much more than the fact 
that it is the sacred book of Muslims” (often misnamed “Moham¬ 
medans”). He may venture to add a conjecture that the Book is a 
collection of Muhammad’s sayings similar to those attributed to 
Confucius, a history of Muhammad, as a paraphrase of (he Bible, 
or a volume of Islamic law. How far from the truth these conjec¬ 
tures are will be explained in this work. 

During the years the author spent in Canada carrying out re¬ 
search in one of the specialized fields of electrical engineering he 
was privileged to have had the opportunity of lively discussions 
with colleagues and friends who showered him with questions on 
the various subjects of Islam, the Qur’an, comparative religions 
and ideologies. These discussions went on during coffee breaks as 
well as during the talks in gatherings kindly arranged by responsi¬ 
ble members of churches and different societies. 

Apart from individual exceptions, the common rule which pre¬ 
vailed was the existence of fundamental misconceptions about 
Islam and the Qur’an, combined with a keen interest in learning 
the truth through quiet, open-minded discussions without dogma- 
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tic fanaticism or jumping to conclusions. To understand their feel¬ 
ings towards Islam and to appreciate their approach to the subject 
the author studied every available book published for Western 
scholars and writers on Islam and more particularly on the Qur’an. 
In the course of the last two decades the author has examined a 
vast collection of references with the result that an integrated pic¬ 
ture of Western views on Islam, and especially the Qur’an, has 
eventually taken shape with various shades of meaning and mani¬ 
fold details brought into focus. 

So many books and articles have been written in the West about 
Islam by authors of diverse backgrounds — Muslims, Christians, 
Jews and even self-confessed atheists and Marxists — that the present 
writer feels that the whole spectrum of opinion on the subject is 
already available in English literature. Printing presses are always 
turning out new books on Islam as perceived from various angles, 
arousing considerable interest among readers who want to know 
more about the religious, religio-political and religio-economic 
backgrounds of the people who own the sources of “black gold’’ 
in the frequently turbulent areas of the Middle East. 

This work is in no way intended as a competitor to books of 
general interest on the subject nor is it aimed as an elaborate study 
of Islam as a faith or as a way of life. It is first and foremost focus¬ 
sed on the Qur’an. There is obviously a great difference between 
an essay on the Qur’an proper and a general survey of an Islamic 
subject. For although the Qur’an may be briefly described in an 
essay on Islam, some of its passages quoted, the topics it 
deals with in relation to Muhammad and to Muslims as a whole 
summarized, there would be no room for more. While 
the main subject under discussion may be legislation, the 
history of a certain period or dynasty, the life of a contemporary or 
ancienjt community or otherwise, the approach to the Qur’an — 
the ttvealed basis of the Islamic faith and way of life — is bound 
to be different. 

Looking through the vast literature on the subject in English 
one finds works falling into two main categories: these comprise 
either translations of the sacred Book or treatises by scholarly 
Orientalists elaborating on one specific aspect or the other. The 
translations, the author considers,- are usually addressed to readers 
already familiar with the Book and its historical, religious and 
literary backgrounds; whereas the latter tend to deal with the 
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Qur’anic style, exegesis, or legislation. More often than not these 
are submitted to the limited circle of researchers into Oriental and 
Islamic studies by one of their number with the purpose of show¬ 
ing how and why his views would be more likely to support than 
to contradict those of earlier investigators into his isolated point of 
research. One such esoteric point of study centred on whether the 
roots of Qur’anic exegesis were halakhic or haggadic in origin, or 
were they .neither? 

There is evidently an urgent need for a panoramic view of the 
numerous aspects and side issues related to the Qur’an proper — 
and one obtainable in a concise volume which can be read by non¬ 
specialists; a book which answers the principal questions hovering 
at the back of the Western reader’s mind about the Qur’an with¬ 
out being or sounding too esoteric. 

Is the Qur’an comparable to the Bible — either in its entirety or to 
a specific part such as the four Gospels? Is it comparable to the Old 
or New Testament? And if so, in what way? Are there several 
versions of the Qur’an in its original Arabic? If so, how many? 
What is the Qur’anic concept of God and what does it have to say 
about Christ? Does it at all refer to the biblical prophets and if so 
how does it narrate their lives? 

Books of old which have been held sacred by some Oriental 
societies are known to have been composed by exponents of reli¬ 
gious thought, philosophy and saintly behaviour who may have 
lived in centuries far apart from each other. Such books would 
naturally have taken a long time to crystallize into the shapes we 
have now. How does the Qur’an compare with these — if there is 
any point of comparison? 

In the course of the last ten years or more the world seems to 
have shrunk dramatically in contrast to what it was, say, at the turn 
of the century. Distances which used to be travelled in weeks by 
sea can now be flown across in hours by supersonic airliners. 
Events taking place in other continents, or even on other planets 
can now be watched on television via a network of satellites, as 
they occur. Similarly, the multiple tics of interdependence be¬ 
tween the industrialized West and the Muslim states, where the 
gushing oil has provided a stupendous increase in revenue com¬ 
bined with the craving for development and the impelling desire 
for modernization, have brought these countries much closer 
together. Consequently, the common reader in the United King- 
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dom and North America has recently become much more aware 
of Islam with multiplied interest in learning about its followers, 
how to cope with them, and what to expect. 

The social and personal behaviour of Muslim men, women and 
societies as they are encountered in the West could very well be 
different from the way it is depicted in films or fantasticized in 
novels, and sometimes even in textbooks. Two compelling ques¬ 
tions arise here: whether there is a religious basis for the behaviour 
of people and how faithfully their patterns of living comply 
with it? Or is there a difference between Islam as represented by 
its conduct and norms as laid down in the Qur’an for the different 
spheres of living? For instance, what has the Qur'an to say on the 
subject of morals? Docs it sanction the violence displayed by cer¬ 
tain persons or groups? What status docs it assign to Women in 
society? If some states alter their civil codes and social norms, as 
has lately been seen in the public media, so as to comply with the 
Qur’anic law {Shart'ah), what should one expect? Will it be for bet¬ 
ter or for worse? 

Of course, the best way to answer all these questions would be 
to study the Qur’an in its Arabic original, the text of which has 
never been changed even to the slightest degree ever since its re¬ 
velation fourteen centuries ago. But how many in the West know 
Arabic, and know it well enough for such an undertaking? The 
great majority of people interested in the Qur’an, whatever their 
field of specialization may be, even those studying Islam or Oriental 
sciences other than classical Arabic, arc bound to read the Book 
only in translation. It should\c pointed out that by Classical Ara¬ 
bic we mean the pure language as it was before being perturbed 
by the mass of slang expressions which have sprung up like weeds 
in every Arab country. The author hastens to add that, despite the 
multitudes of colloquial idioms flung into circulation by succes¬ 
sive Arab generations, the Classical language of the Qur’an has re¬ 
mained crystal clear to the ear, mind and heart of every born Arab 
irrespective of his level of education, his nationality, profession or 
background. 

More likely than not, the average English reader would pick up 
any one of the several translations now available. Most of these 
are short on explanatory notes, which are necessary to substantiate 
word-for-word translations. This method of rendering can do in¬ 
justice to the original, and this above all applies to the Qur’an. The 
extreme wealth of meanings carried by any Arabic word is most 
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often filtered through into one narrow, faint shade of meaning 
symbolized by the one corresponding English word chosen by the 
translator. The resulting picture could never rehder more than the 
barest impression of the extraordinary richness of ideas promul¬ 
gated, emotions aroused and meanings expressed in the original 
Arabic. It becomes even fainter and more obscure when the 
English version is reached indirectly via French and/or Latin; 
there are many such translations popular in the West. So, what 
is the ordinary reader to do if he wants a reasonably well- 
balanced view of Islam as expressed in the Qur’an? The Oriental¬ 
ists would rush to the forefront, with each Islamic specialist 
favouring his own pet theories. Not to be e.xcluded from this 
group are those Marxists with a specialization in Islamic studies. 
How can they ever appreciate the subject of any religion if their 
indoctrination is based on the notion that religion is the opium of 
the people? Perhaps they overlook the fact that many of their own 
intellectuals can not at heart swallow their indoctrination, and 
have to seek relief in religion even if it means practising it clandes¬ 
tinely. When such self-confessed atheists as these write on 
religious themes they cannot possibly have any genuine under¬ 
standing of the subject; they are cither hypocrites or suffering 
from schizophrenia. 

It would be valuable for the ordinary reader, besides reading a 
good translation of the Qur’an, to have available a range of the 
salient comments made about it by the groups of Orientalists of 
various backgrounds, both ancient and modern. There are those 
who specialize in Arabic and those who do not; the ones who 
actually studied the original text and those who depended solely 
on translations or copied second-hand ideas long since disproved. 

This task, however, would entail insurmountable difficulties. 
No-one would undertake it but those scholars willing to spend years 
of serious intensive study and who would probably aim at some 
high degree in Islamics. But the ordinary reader can afford neither 
time nor effort, and may be satisfied with an eagle’s eye view of 
the salient comments, theories and criticisms raised by a large 
assembly of Orientalists, including those best known in recent his¬ 
tory, as well as in the Middle Ages. 

This topological survey was carried out by the author during 
the last ten years or more, and is presented in the coming chap¬ 
ters. The hundreds of books written in English since the early part 
of this century, as well as in the Middle Ages, have been used to 
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collect, summarize and analyse the comments on the Qur’an. 
They have displayed a very wide spectrum of opinions embracing 
the two extreme views as exemplified on the one hand by the re¬ 
ference to the Qur’an as a “wearisome confused jtimble”, and on 
the other by the description of the same book as “the inimitable 
symphony, the very sounds of which move men to tears and 
ecstasy’’. 

The views of these Orientalists are organized under various 
headings and assembled into two main groups, namely general 
comments and those focussing on specific subjects. Part I of this 
work provides general comments on the names of the Qur’an, its 
authorship, style and subject matter, the chronological order of its 
Surahs (chapters) as compared to their sequence in the text, typical 
inaccuracies in certain English translations, some famous mis¬ 
conceptions and typical misinterpretations. Part II is devoted to 
elaborating on specific topics: the Qur’anic concept of God, and of 
Islam, its code of morals, the status it assigns to women, its views 
on polygamy, divorce, jihad and slavery, its concepts of the 
metaphysical world, predestination and free will. 

Throughout the book, the general description “Orientalist” will 
be used to mean scholars specializing in Islamic studies and writ¬ 
ing about Islamic topics. It is more a convenient term than 
an accurate description. Many Qur’anic quotations will be ren¬ 
dered. The works by Arberry, Pickthall, Ali, Khan and Sale will 
be used freely, sometimes with modifications by the author in 
order to aid clarity. Modern English is often preferred to the 
archaic for further refinement and transparence. However, as is 
the case with those who consider the English King Ja,mes Bible 
finer than more modern translations, many Englishmen would 
argue that archaic English is far more beautiful for translating the 
Qur’an; for instance, compare “behold” with “look”, “thou” 
with “you” and “unto” with “to”. 

There are bound to be some variations among the English 
transliterations of Arabic words.* For example, we read 
“Qur’an”, “Quran” and “Koran”. The first is phonetically 
nearest to the Arabic and therefore will be used here. Similarly, 
“Mohamed”, “Mahomet”, “Mohammad” and “Muhammad” 
are to be found. The last is nearest to the Arabic sound. 

In order to help specialists in this field, the important bibliogra- 

*The transliteration of Arabic words is e.xplained in Appendix 1. 
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phical references are given in a detailed list appended at the end of the 
book, and as notes where pertinent. The notes are as brief as 
possible in order to provide minimal distraction to the ordinary 
reader. The Qur’anic verses are referenced by a bracketed pair of 
numbers, of which the former is the number of the Siirah (chap¬ 
ter) and the latter that of the verse. Thus the fifth verse of the third 
Surah is (3:5). 

The author fully realizes the shortcomings of this work — so 
ambitious in its aim. He is so much aware of the gaps in his 
knowledge that he could not enjoy the peace of mind shared by 
those who consider their accomplishments complete. His main ex¬ 
cuse is that he has realized the great need for a comprehensive col¬ 
lection of information and views on the Islamic sacred book to be 
presented in one volume, to English speaking readers. If this work 
can help them formulate a more balanced impression and at the 
same time be of value for science in this field of study, no credit is 
claimed — the success is only through God’s grace and with His 
great help. 
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Introduction 


The Qur’an and Its Names 

All the great religions of the world have their sacred books but it 
is the proud claim of Islam that the Qur’an is the only sacred book 
to have survived absolutely unchanged since it was first revealed 
and written down fourteen hundred years ago. 

Muslims believe the Qur’an was revealed to the Prophet 
Muhammad at intervals over a period of about twentyrthree 
years, beginning in Mecca and continuing in Medina. It consists of 
114 Siiralis (chapters) comprising roughly 80,000 words. 

The religion of Islam — Islam means submission to the Will of 
God — is based on the Qur’an, which contains directions concern¬ 
ing almost every aspect of human life in this world and the next. 
Islam, therefore, is a way of life more than a mere belief. The 
Qur’an contains references to other religions, notably Judaism and 
Christianity, and to the biblical prophets. 

This is the briefest of outlines of the Qur’an; the following 
chapters will elaborate on several of its aspects. 

The Oxford Dictionary spells the name as “Koran” and defines 
it as the "sacred book of the Mohammedans*, the collection of 
Mohammed’s oral revelations written in Arabic”. The statement 
of the revelations being “of” or “to” Muhammad will be dis¬ 
cussed more fully in the next chapter. In the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica^, the Qur’an is described as “the sacred book of Islam 
on which the religion of more than seven hundred millions of 
Mohammedans is founded”, being regarded by them as the 
true word of God. And since the use of the Qur’an in public 
worship, in schools and otherwise is much more extensive than. 


* Muslims categorically reject the adjective “Mohammedan” as a descrip¬ 
tion of their religious group as it falsely implies that they arc worshippers 
of Muhammad rather than the One God. They nevertheless love 
Muhammad, feel much indebted to him and frequently pray that peace be 
upon him. 
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for example, the reading of the Bible in most Christian countries, 
it has been truly described as the most widely read book in exist¬ 
ence. This circumstance alone is sufficient to give it an urgent 
claim on our attention, whether it suits our taste and falls in with 
our religious and philosophical views or not.' 

The language in which the revelation came down is Arabic and 
the word Qur'an means “that which is often recited or read over 
and over again”. The root of the word being Qara’a, the Arabic 
v/ord meaning “he read” or “he recited”’. Thus the noun Qur'an 
can signify “special reading or recitation” as mentioned in Sura/i 
75 of the sacred Book itself. “Fa-idha Qara'ndlw fattabi' Qur'dna- 
ho” thus translates as “so when we read it follow its reading”, or, 
“so when we recite it follow its recitation”'^. According to Islamic 
tradition the very first words of revelation were (Surah. 96); “Iqra'- 
bistni Rabbika-alladlii khalaq," whith translates as “Read or recite 
in the Name of your Lord Who created”. Therefore, the literal 
connotation of the Qur’an or al-Qur'dn* can be, “the book that is 
often read” — referring only to the sacred Book of the Muslims. 

If we go through the literature over the years related to the 
Qur’an or Islam we will find that the oldest publication is in fact 
the hallowed Book itself, referring to itself as the Qur’an on many 
occasions. We find, for instance: 

Surely this Qur’an guides to that which is most upright and 
gives good news to the believers who do good that theirs is a 
great reward. (17:9) 

The name, therefore, was given to the Book by God, the source 
of revelation. 

The Book has numerous titles and names. In Arabic it is seldom 
mentioned without the addition of such exalted appellations as: 
“Al-Qur'dn al-Karim" (The Bounteous, Noble or Honourable); 
“Al-Qur'dn al-Haklm” (The Full of Wisdom); 

“Al-Qur'dn al-Majid” (The Glorious); 

“Al-Qur'dn al-'Adltim’' (The Great or Sublime). 

There is also “Al-Qur'dn dbidh-dbikr”, which is variously 
translated as “possessing eminence” or “containing remem¬ 
brance” or, more vaguely by Sale as “full of admonition,” while 
Rodwell sees it as “full of warning”. 

However, each of these translations can convey only a shade of 

* al is the Arabic article “the”. 
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the true, rich meaning of the Arabic original. For, as Kritzeck has 
put if*, “No translation can convey more than the barest sugges¬ 
tion of what is in the Qur’an that can move men to tears and ec¬ 
stasy.” Although some non-Arabic speaking Muslims describe the 
Book as “The Holy Qur’an” the corresponding Arabic adjective 
imiqaddas is actually never used for the simple reason that the holi¬ 
ness of the Book is too deeply implied and understood to need 
mentioning. Sometimes we find the Qur’an referred to as “Kitdb- 
Alldb" (“The Book of God”); or ''Kaldm-Allah", (“The Words of 
God”); or "Noron wa Kitabom-Mubm", interpreted by M. ‘Ali as 
“Light and Clear Book”, and by Arberry^ as “Light and Manifest 
Book”. 

Other exalted names for it are; “Al-Dltikr-ul-Hakhn" (“Re¬ 
membrance which is full of Wisdom”), and "Dhikrom- 
Mubdrakon” (“Blessed Remembrance”); or "Dhikntl-Lil’d lamln" 
(“A Reminder for all beings”); or "Al-Sirdt-al-MustaqTm" (“The 
Straight Path”). 

It is interesting to observe the various translations for its title 
"Al Furqan", which Arberry'’ interprets as “the Salvation”, and 
M.'Ali as "the Discriminator”, while Pickthall sees it as “the 
Criterion for Right and Wrong”, and Sale as “the Distinction be¬ 
tween Good and Evil”, and Rodwell as “the Illuminator”. An 
Arabic scholar^ who is one of the authorities on the subject has 
counted no less than fifty-five names and titles for the Qur’an. 

The work was described by the Prophet Muhammad, as quoted 
by ‘Ali-ibn-’Abi-Talib**, as follows; “The Book of God. In it is'thc 
record of what was before you, tlic judgement of what is among 
you, and the prophecies of what will come after you. It is the de¬ 
cisive; not a case for levity. Whoever is a tyrant and ignores the 
Qur’an will be destroyed by God. 

“Whoever seeks guidance from other than it will be misguided. 
The Qur’an is the unbreakable bond of connection with God; it is 
the remembrance full of wisdom and the straight path. The 
Qur’an docs not become distorted by tongues, nor can it be devi¬ 
ated by caprices; it never dulls from repeated study; scholars will 
always want more of it. The wonders of the Qur’an are never- 
ending. Whoever speaks from it will speak the truth, whoever 
rules with it will be just and whoever holds fast to it will be 
guided to the straight path.” 

Any copy of the Qur’.an is referred to in Arabic as "al-Mus-ha f’, 
that is to say the collection of pages. This name was used for the 
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first time about three decades after the Prophet’s death, when the 
Qur’an was originally compiled into one volume. In those early 
years no other book was generally known to the Arab nation who 
were mostly illiterate. 

Some Orientalists have airily assumed that the word Qur’an 
was not Arabic at all but derived from a Syriac word denoting 
“Scripture lesson’’. Such a far-fetched assumption sounds faint in 
contrast to the straightforward conclusion that the word is actually 
an Arabic one deriving from the same root as Qara’a (“he read”). 
This conclusion happens to be corroborated by the Holy Book it¬ 
self in the verse rendered. 

A Qur’an made distinct so that you may read it to the people. 

(17:106) 

The truth is that the Arabic language has its roots deep in his¬ 
tory and has not undergone such significant changes down the 
generations as compared with other languages. One outstanding 
reason for this almost stabilized state of Arabic is the Qur’an itself, 
and the fact that ever since it was first revealed Muslims of all 
races and tongues have wanted to learn its noble language as a 
labour of love — for Allah and His Message. The difference be¬ 
tween the Qur’anic Arabic and that of today, after the ptesage of 
fourteen centuries, is insignificant when compared with tho differ¬ 
ence, say, between the English of Shakespeare’s time and modern 
English usage. 

This pure quality of Arabic has enabled it to be used as a Basis 
for reference when studying other Semitic languages such'^as 
Syriac, Aramaic and Hebrew, which have all undergone drastic 
changes down the centuries. Indeed, Arnold and Guillaume have 
declared that Hebrew words and idioms whose precise sense has 
been lost in the intricacies of Jewish tradition, “receive a ready 
and convincing explanation from cognate Arabic sources”^. 
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Chapter 1 

The Authorship of the 
Qur’an 


This is one of the most controversial points about the sacred 
Book. Muslims are of the firm belief that it was God’s composi¬ 
tion, word by word and even letter by letter; the divine revelation 
coming down through the mission of the Archangel Gabriel to the 
Prophet Muhammad in instalments. Immediately after each re¬ 
velation the Prophet repeated the heavenly words aloud to his 
followers around him and to his scribes who wrote them down. 

Yet, on the other hand, non-Muslims find it hard to accept that 
any book whatever exists or ever existed which was ai::tually 
composed by God. Books held sacred by non-Muslims have been 
written by men who were saintly and held in great spiritual 
esteem, but who nonetheless were mortals. This applies to the 
Old and New Testaments as well as to books of other faiths. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE GOSPELS 

According to C hristian doctrines', “each of the four Gospels was 
written by a human free agent who preserved his own style ?nd 
his own ideas as well as his own method of historiography, 
though under the guidance of the Holy Spirit.” Any discrepancies 
among their scriptures were explained by the theory of “colour¬ 
ing by the medium”, adopted by the Christian theologians^. Such 
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a theory is, of course, absolutely unknown to Muslims since there 
is no necessity for it with the Qur’an. Further, the four Gospels 
are available only in translation, the originals being lost, and hence 
the imperfection in the form of the Scriptures is admitted in 
Christianity. 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
PENTATEUCH 

The Old Tesument was the product of Jewish writers of the 
period dating from around a thousand years before the Christian 
era.* 

During the tenth century bc the Yahvist text of the Penuteuch 
was written by prophets of the Second Kingdom, Judah'*. This 
was to form the backbone of the first five books ascribed to 
Moses. About two centuries later, the Elohist text, of the Northern 
Kingdom, was to be added to constitute a single book, the Torah. 
The book of Deuteronomy was added at that time. In the sixth 
century bc and after the death of Ezddel, his book was written by 
his disciples who also wrote the third text of Genesis, “Sacerdot¬ 
al”, which was inserted into the fabric of the Yahvist arid Elohist 
texts*. 

Among the odier books of the Old Testamoit, Proverbs was 
written around 480 bc. Job about 450 BC, Ecclesiastes, or 
Koheleth, dates firom the third century bc, as do the Song of 
Songs,. Chronicles I and II, Ezra and Nehetniah. Eedesiastkus or 
Sirah appeared in the second century bc. For many, the Old 
Testament did not become definitive until one century after Christ’s 
lifetime.^ 


BOOKS HELD SACRED BY OTHER 
RELIGIONS 

For Hindus the religious writings arc iimumeralde. Besides the 
Vedas (the hynuis), and Upanishads (doctrines)^ come vast collec¬ 
tions called Epics, and Puranas (ancient tales). 'These have been 
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more influential on the masses than the Vedas. The two great 
Epics are the Ramayana and the MahabharaUt both probably 
compiled during the first two centuries after Christ’s birfli. The 
Ramayana, a favourite Hindu classic, describes die adventures of 
the Prince Rama; countless Hindus repeat a few fines of it daOy. 
The Mahabharau is an extremely long poem full of l^end, myth 
and morality. 

Although the Vedas are believed by Hindus to have been re¬ 
vealed by the Gods to the ancient seers, there seems to be no clear- 
cut evidence supported with names and dates as in the case of the 
Qur’an. In faa, the Ramayana is known to have been composed 
in Sanskrit by the poet Valmiki.^ 

The Buddhist religious texts include the four canonical books 
“Nikayas”, in which sayings of the Buddha were collected by his 
disciples about fifty years after his death in the sixth century BC.* 
Other sayings, most of them ascribed not to the Buddha but to his 
disciples, were also put together into a supplementary Nikaya. 
Centuries later these Nikayas were further supplemented by re¬ 
ligious, philosophical and historical novels, poems and epics. One 
of the best known Nikayas is the Milinda whidi purports to give 
the discussion between the Greek king Menanda and the Bud¬ 
dhist elder Nagasena. Thus, it is quite evident that die authors of 
the Buddhist sacred texu were human rather than divine. 

The book Analects was written pardy by Confucius (551- 
479 BC), the rest by his disciples. It has been accepted by his fol¬ 
lowers as a code of morality rather than a book of religion.^ 
Although Confucius was venerated in olden times and sacrifices 
were insrituted for him in Chinese schools, more reflective i^es 
subsequently mainuined that he should not be worshipped and in 
the halls of Confiidans his images were replaced by tablets. In 
present day Chiiu the sayings of Confucius are actually con¬ 
demned as reactionary. 

It is a mere axiom that the books by Marx and Mao-tse-Tung 
are never claimed to be divine. The simple reason is that such 
books arc recognized and highly esteemed by Communists who 
categorically deny the existence of God according to their 
“scientific atheism”.’® 
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Orientalists’ claims about the 
authorship of the Qur’an 

From the above it is evident that Islam is the sole religion whose 
followers firmly believe their sacred book to have been composed 
by God. This, however, has been persistently denied by non- 
Muslim writers down the years who claim categorically that the 
Qur’an was composed by Muhammad with or without the help of 
others. Some of these writers’ statements are extremely sweeping 
and moreover make little or no attempt to give supporting evi¬ 
dence. Sale, for instance, in his Preliwinary Discourse, first pub¬ 
lished in the eighteenth century, declared: “That Muhammad was 
really the author and chief contriver of the Qur’an is beyond dis¬ 
pute; though it be highly probable that he had no small assistance 
in his design from others.’’" 

Sir William Muir in the last century, Wollaston in 1905, Lam- 
mens in 1926, Champion and Short in 1959, Glubb 1970 and 
Rodinson as late as 1977'^ merely reiterated this logically unfound¬ 
ed assumption. We find the echoing statements of other Orientalists: 
from Menezes, “nothing else but a pure creation and concoction 
of Mohammed and of his accomplice”; and from Draycott, 
“Through it all runs the fire of his genius; in the later Surahs 
(chapters) it is the reflection of his energy that looks out from the 
pages.”'^ 

Many Orientalists have claimed the Prophet to be a poet, a 
thinker, an epileptic or bewitched, or to have relied on Jewish and 
Christian sources in composing the Book. A few writers in the 
Middle Ages even came out with the fantastic assertion that it was 
put together by Christians or Jews especially employed for the 
purpose, patching it up with bits of the Bible in order to satisfy 
popular demand!'"* Of course, this particular medieval assertion 
was subsequently proved to be untrue and accordingly dropped 
when some accurate information became available in the West. 

As a matter of fact, most of these notions are not exclusively the 
Orientalists’ inventions, being promulgated originally by tribal 
chiefs among the disbelievers in the Prophet’s own time. Natural¬ 
ly, such antagonistic contemporaries were prepared to use any 
means to discredit his prophethood, discerning in it a cardinal 
threat to their supremacy as leaders of the community. Their 
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assertions and accusations against the Prophet have come down to 
us in the vivid terms of the Qur’an: 

When it was said to them: There is no god save Allah, they Were 
scornful and said: Shall we forsake our gods for a mad poet? 
Nay, but he brought the Truth and he confirmed the messen¬ 
gers before him. (52: 29-34) 

And when our revelations are recited unto them they say: We 
have heard, if we wished we could say the like of it, this is 
nothing but fables of the ancients. (8:31) 

Is it not strange to note how when modern Orientalists echo these 
accusations made fourteen centuries ago, they merely phrase them 
anew? 


CLAIMS THAT THE PROPHET WAS A 
POET 

This claim was put forward by Stobart about a hundred years ago, 
was reiterated by Bell in the 1920s, and was echoed much more 
recently by Rodinson'’. After reading the Qur’an in translation, 
Stobart asserted that it could have been written by any Arab who 
is “acquainted with the general outline of the Jewish history and 
of the traditions of his own country and possessed of some poetic 
fire and fancy”. Bell differed slightly when he described the 
Prophet as a poet, “but not of the ordinary Arab type,” because 
his themes of religion and righteousness were hardly touched by 
other poets. Rodinson could not appreciate the Qur’an except as a 
poem stored up in Muhammad’s unconscious mind. 

Readers familiar with Arabic poetry realize that it has long been 
distinguished by its wazn, bahr, 'ariid and qafiyah — exact mea¬ 
sures of syllabic sounds and rhymes, which have to be strictly 
adhered to even at the expense of grammar and shades of meaning 
at times. All this is categorically different from the Qur’anic liter¬ 
ary style. 
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CLAIMS THAT THE QUr’AN 
RESULTED FROM HIS IMAGINATION 

In the 1960s Anderson and Wan came up independently with 
almost the same theory. Anderson described the Qur’an as “the 
result of wishful thinking”'*', assuming that words, thoughts and 
stories which various external or internal stimuli summoned from 
the Prophet’s subconscious mind came to constitute the Qur’an. 
Watt, applying modern methods of literary analysis, came to the 
conclusion that he may have been mistaken in believing the 
Qur’an to be a divine message; “What seems to a man to come 
from outside himself may actually come from his unconscious.’’’^ 
Hence he described the Book as “the product of creative imagina¬ 
tion”. 

But this theory of Anderson and Watt collapses under the 
weight of the mere fact that no other “imagination” — no matter 
how “creative” — has ever been able to produce a similar master¬ 
piece or indeed even a part of it. 

The contents of the Qur’an and its miraculous nature will be 
discussed in the following chapters. It may just be mentioned here 
that this theory of Anderson and Watt is furthermore unoriginal, 
since it was also referred to in the Qur’an as one of the claims put 
forward against the Prophet by the disbelievers who used the 
term, “muddled dreams” instead of “imagination” (21:5). 

CLAIMS THAT HE WAS AN EPILEPTIC 

San Pedro and other Orientalists of the Middle Ages and later 
have asserted that the Prophet was an epileptic or possessed by de¬ 
mons, in an attempt to explain the divine revelations.'" Much 
more recently Rodinson dubbed it as auditory visual hallucina¬ 
tion. But this baseless claim has been ruled out by objective 
and rational writers. Daniel, for example, commented that “epilep¬ 
sy as applied to the Prophet was the explanation of those who 
sought to amuse rather than to instruct”^. 

The question may well be asked: Has epilepsy — this sad and 
debilitating disease — ever enabled its victim to become a prophet 
or a law-giver, or rise to a position of the highest esteem and 
power?^' 
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How could it, when such a disease is scientifically known to lead 
eventually to mental deterioration in the form of defective me¬ 
mory, diminishing intelligence or irregularities of temper? On the 
physical side, as is well known, the effects of the epileptic attacks 
are often shattering on both sufferer and spectator. There have 
been no signs of this in any of the details of the Prophet’s life 
which have come down to us through the centuries. “On the con¬ 
trary, he was clearly in full possession of his faculties to the very 
end of his life.’’^ Moreover, Muhammad was a man whose com¬ 
mon sense never failed him — nor his physical strength. Had he 
ever collapsed under the strain of battle or controversy or fainted 
away when strong action was called for, a case for epilepsy might 
have been made out. As it is, “to base such a theory of epilepsy on 
a l^end which on the face of it has no historical foundation is a 
sin against historical criticism’*.^ 

CLAIMS THAT HE COMPOSED THE 

Qur’an helped by Jewish and 
CHRISTIAN SOURCES 

We come now to an oft-repeated charge, namely that the Prophet 
composed the Qur’an either with direct help from others, after 
reading books (despite the constantly reiterated fact of his illitera¬ 
cy), or after being taught by someone of Jewish or Christian back¬ 
ground. Like those other charges previously mentioned, these par¬ 
ticular ones were again reiterated in the Middle Ages as well as 
more recently. Once more, it has to be pointed out that far from 
being original to this period these assertions were actually levelled 
by infidels in the lifetime of Mubanimad as reported in the Qur’an 
itself in which they are challenged, (10:38; 11:13; 16:103). 

The Prophet was assumed to have been instructed on Christian¬ 
ity and Judaism either during his travels or while staying in Mecca 
or Medina. He did travel to Syria twice, when aged thirteen and 
twenty-five, but this was long before his mission and consequent¬ 
ly constitutes no justification for Bodley and others^'*, to describe 
him as “a man who spent most of his time on the road’’; nor for 
“his vast travels’’ to have been described as a major source of his 
accumulated knowledge^. Dry Arab history, according to Sale, 
records that Muhammad’s first journey to Syria was made at the 
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age of thirteen, with his unde Abu-Talib. They had a brief meet¬ 
ing with a certain monk called either Sergius^* or Bohaira^^. Not 
only was this encounter too brief but it occurred too early to 
favour the surmise of the monk’s assistance with the revelations, 
which began about thirty years later. 

A further postulate was that Muhammad had a close acquaint¬ 
ance with Christianity while in Mecca through what he might 
have heard from bishops and monks. These men, stationed as they 
were on the Syrian borders of the Arabian desert could have con¬ 
ducted missionary activities in the vicinity. Both Bodley and 
Gibb^® have referred to bishops who used to preach Christianity 
from camelback during the fairs held annually at Oqadh near 
Mecca, naming Qiss-ben-Sa’idah as one of them. While it is his¬ 
torically correct that Qiss-ben-Sa’idah and another bishop called 
Assad-ben-Ka‘b did deliver many sermons to the Arabs during 
these fairs, the unfortunate fact regarding the theory of their in¬ 
fluencing the Prophet is that both bishops died over a century be¬ 
fore Muhammad’s birth.^ 

' In addition to the bishops and monks, two Christian sword- 
smiths were alleged to have taught Muhammad — both by his 
disbelieving contemporaries and much more recently by Zwemer 
at the turn of the present century.^Jaber and Yasser were Abyssi¬ 
nian slaves who had accepted Islam; their master, a member of the 
Bani-Hadramy, used to beat them saying, “You are teaching 
Muhammad!’’ They would protest, “No, by Allah! He teaches us 
and guides us!’’.^' It seems that Zwemer favoured their master’s 
opinion. 

Meanwhile Menezes, and Gardner^^, postulated a completely 
different teacher for the Prophet. They maintained that Salman, a 
Persian, had helped in writing the sacred Book. This Salman, who 
had been a Zoroastrian before accepting Christianity in Syria, later 
moved on to Medina where he met the Prophet and embraced 
Islam. Salman’s life is documented in Islamic history, notably as 
the very first person to propose digging a trench for the defence of 
Medina when the city was threatened with invasion by the Mec¬ 
can disbelievers and their allies. His bright suggestion, coupled 
with violent wintry gales, successfully repelled the enemy. 

It is well known to Muslims that the greater part of the Qur’an, 
i.e., about two thirds of it, was revealed in Mecca before the 
Prophet migrated to Medina, where Salman met him. Furthermore, 
the Book’s literary style is so sublime that even born Arab lin- 
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guists who have tried over the years to imitate it have not been 
successful — to say nothing of a Persian. 

Sometimes Mubammad was simply accused of learning from an 
unnamed teacher^, the charge bring levelled in general terms such 
as “The long rambling accounts of Jewish patriarchs and prophets 
[in the Qur’an] corrapond in so mudi detail with the Talmud that 
of their essentially Jewish origin there can be no doubt. More 
recently Rodinson, following the same trail, naively alleged that 
Mubammad merely arabized Judaeo-Christianity on the basis that 
it had already attracted his countrymen because of its association 
with higher civilizations.^ 

But against these assertions Bell wrote, “Of any intimate know¬ 
ledge for the Prophet of either these two religions or the Bible it¬ 
self there is no convincing evidence. The Surah 'Al-lkhla;’ of the 
Qur’an is sometimes quoted as an early rejection of one of the car¬ 
dinal doctrines of Christianity.’’^ Bell’s theory was recently cor¬ 
roborated by the striking contrast between the Qur’an ^and the 
Bible as shown by Bucaille in his treatise. The Bible, the Qur’an 
and Scieiuei 

As it is, the drastic difference between the Qur’anic and biblical 
concepts of God, the contrasts between the biblical legends and 
the Qur’anic records, not to mention the extremely un&iendly 
attitude of the Jewish community of Medina towards the Prophet 
must surely furnish convincing evidence against the conjecture 
that Jews or Christians helped him. Further objective proofs were 
provided by Bucaille. 

Less recently, it was argucd^^ that by the application of the 
principle of higher criticism it became clear that, “Muhammad 
had been gathering, recasting and revising in written form the 
material planned to issue as his book.’’^ In making these claims it 
should be pointed out that the writers concerned have overlooked 
certain important facts. Ibn-Taymiyah, who wrote a book on 
the same subject in the Middle Ages, stated among other things 
that the Prophet was iUiterate. Secondly, he argued that the sub¬ 
lime style of the Qur’an remained the same throughout the entire 
period of its revelation. No mortal author could maintain such 
perfection of style, persistently, for so long. Not a Siirah, not a 
verse, not evqi a word was revised, as is recorded in history. 

Thirdly, the Arabs of those generations excelled in accurate 
memorizing of their history. The records of events used to be re¬ 
layed by word of mouth verbatim from one historian to another 
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down the generations. The science of Isndd relating to this subject 
was developed by the Arabs long before the art of printing 
appeared upon the scene. This science includes the grading of 
historians according to their knowledge, upbringing, way of life, 
the kind of friends they used to have and their accuracy in record¬ 
ing events. Isndd also discusses the way the same events are re¬ 
ported by various channels or chains of narrators and accounts for 
any discrepancies. 

With the safeguard of the science of Isndd, as it flourished in 
Arabia, not one Arab historian was quoted to have mentioned that 
Muhammad ever sat down to learn from anyone; nor that he 
used regularly to counsel with friends except after he became a 
Prophet. Arab history records every detail of Muhammad’s life 
from his birth to the moment of his death. 

Finally, Ibn-Taymiyah makes the point that Muhammad, be¬ 
fore reaching the age of forty, never preached, nor could he utter a 
passage of the Qur’an which is clearly distinct even from his own 
speeches and sayings. 

Had Muhammad in fact learnt from a Christian monk, a 
bishop, a Jewish person, or even from Christian slaves, the fol¬ 
lowing might have happened: 

1. Muhammad would never have denied it because he was 
famous all his life for both preaching and telling the truth. 

2. He could never have preached a faith so radically difierent 
from Christianity and Judaism, particularly with respect to 
their basic creeds. 

3. Under the circumstances, and considering the climate of 
antagonism existing between him and those who did not 
believe in his message, particularly the Jews and polytheists, 
his teacher’s name could scarcely have remained unknown 
throughout all the years of the Prophet’s mission. 

4. Whoever taught him would surely have written a book or 
at least a chapter similar to the Qur’anic revelations. 

5. The Jews, referred to in the Qur’an as “The people of the 
Book’’ had been persistently cross-examining him, defying 
him and hiding their books from others. How then could 
they have taught him at the same time? If they had taught 
him anything would they not have been the first to declare 
it in order to disprove his prophethood? It is difficult to be¬ 
lieve that they would not also have been careful to suppress 
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the uncomplimentary references to them contained in the 
Qur’an. 

6. Had Muhammad not been sincere in his prophethood and 
honest in delivering his revelations his friends and followers 
would never have been so devoted to him, nor would they 
have clung to his teachings despite devastating hardship and 
persecution. It is a remarkable tribute to the character of 
Muhammad and to those of his friends and followers that 
not one of them ever betrayed him. 

7. The Qur’an confirms certain biblical records of previous 
prophets. Since the historical events in the Bible were origi¬ 
nally revealed by God to Moses and other prophets why 
could not this confirmation be a sign that the source is one, 
and divine? 

8. If divine authorship has never been claimed for the Bible by 
a Christian why should Muhammad have risked additional 
persecution from his enemies by claiming the Qur’an to 
have been revealed by God if this were not so? 

In conclusion of this discussion it may be appropriate to reflect 
on the Qur’anic verses relevant to the subject of its authorship: 

Say: the Holy Spirit has revealed it from your Lord with truth 
that it may confirm those who believe and as guidance and 
good tidings for those who have surrendered (to God). 

And we know well that they say: Only a man teaches him. The 
speech of him at whom they falsely hint is outlandish and this is 
manifest Arabic speech. 

Lo! Those who disbelieve the Revelations of Allah, Allah guides 
them not and theirs will be a painful doom. 

Only they invent falsehood who believe not Allah’s Revelations 
and (only) they are the liars. (16: 102—105) 
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The Divine Composition of 
the Qur’an 


In no sense is it scientific to put forward an assertion such as “that 
the Qur’an was really the woric of the Prophet of Arabia is beyond 
dispute”', without even trying to support it with any logical argu¬ 
ment. 

Yet, is there any logical argument to support the Muslim claim 
that die Qur’an uras revealed to Muhammad and transmitted by 
him without dunging a single word? 

Yes, there are two main arguments for this. Firsdy, the Arabic 
literary style as evidenced in [he sacred Book is exalted above any 
other work — induding Muhammad’s own speeches and sayings. 
Secondly, the subject matter, covering as it does such an infinite 
range of ideas and touching on topics then unknown to mortal 
mind, could never have been conceived either by Muhammad or 
by any of his contemporaries. Let us look at these two points in 
■detail. 


The Qur’anic literary style 

It is distinguished dearly from all other Arabic works whether 
they be poetry, rythmic or non-rythmic prose, the spoken or 
written language of ordinary people or even that of the Prophet 
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The exceptional eloquence of Muhammad has alvrlys 
been acknowledged and is known to us in thousands of his sayings 
and instructions. However, none of these bears the slightest re¬ 
semblance to the revealed messages, the transcendent power of 
which impregnates the soul with quickening light. Even the in- 
fidek of the Prophet’s time acknowledged the substantive inimita- 
bility of the Qur’an and considered the form of the text sudi an 
extraordinary phenomenon that they used to call it “magic”. 

The Qur’anic style can naturally best be appreciated by Arabs, 
especially by those of its contemporaries wdio had greatly per¬ 
fected their literary arts and were so fond of poetry that they used 
to put up the most excellent poems on the door of the Ka’bah in 
Mecca, whidi to them was the most sacred shrine. Two instances 
wiO show how much they admired the Qur’an for its condnnity. 
A poem by Labib-ibn-Rabf ah, one of the greatest masterpieces of 
Arabic in Muhammad’s dme, was fixed up on the door of the 
ka'bah. None of the other poets dared offer anything in competi¬ 
tion. But part of a Qur’anic Surah was fixed next to it. Soon after, 
Labib himself, then an idolator. on reading die first few verses 
only, was struck with admiradon and immediately professed the 
religion taught therein, declaring that such words could only be 
divinely inspired.^ 

The other instance records ‘Omar’s acceptance of Islam. ‘Ornar- 
ibnel-Kha^b was a linguist of no mean standing.^ As a member 
of die leading group of idolaters in dieir campaign against 
Muhammad, ‘Omar was taunted ixdien his own sister accepted 
Islam against his will and even without his knowing. At once, he 
rushed, sword in hand, to his sister’s house. Finding her holding a 
sheet of paper he demanded it be handed over to him. Then an ex¬ 
traordinary thing happened. This man who had been famous for 
his violence'and severity suddenly dianged. For the strength and 
beauty of the few verses he read so filled his heart with awe, he 
fidt a compitkion to go straight to the Prophet and profess die 
fiuth^ Subsequently, ‘Omar-ibnel-Khattib became one of the pil- 
krs of die Muslim community, as recorded in Islamic hktory. 

As previoudy mentioned, Muhammad’s contemporary dkbe- 
hevers insktendy dubbed the Qur’an as “magic” and tried to dis¬ 
courage each other from Iktening to it lest it might charm diem 
away from their traditional polytheism. But ncme of them denied 
its condnnity, excellence and transcendence. 

Considerably later in time there appeared on the scene some 
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linguists who knew very much less about Arabic simply because it 
was not their language, nor had they studied it well enough. 
Despite this, they set themselves up as critics, indulging in sweep¬ 
ing judgements on the Qur’anic style. Certain of these Orientalists 
have described the sacred Book as having “many literary defects”; 
filled with “obscure sentences and strange words”; “numerous con¬ 
tradictions” and even “faults of grammar and style which it would 
have been so easy to rectify”. Its text was also dubbed as “of per¬ 
plexed state”; “a wearisome jumble, crude and incondite”; its 
“very words were inherently and perniciously defective”.® 

Other Orientalists were bewildered by the Qur’anic rhymes, re¬ 
frains and strophes. Delicate changes in the rhymes which actual¬ 
ly contribute to its concinnity were misinterpreted, leading to the 
mistaken conclusion that the verses were “wrongly assembled, in¬ 
terrupted or detached”.* 

A recent Orientalist also asserted that the Qur’anic style was 
“mechanically repetitious, of limited lexical range, filled with 
clumsy syntax, unjustifiable pleonasm and rhetoric embellishment 
in many parts and with ellipsis and hysteron proteron in many 
others”.^ Still more recently, a cursory claim was put forward that 
nothing exceptional exists about the Qur’anic style: the enchant¬ 
ment to its listeners or readers was naively accounted for as a 
“mesmeric effect after years of mechanical repetition, developing 
on those brought up in the faith”.® The same writer could sec 
nothing different in the Qur’an, he even assumed it to be identical to 
messages of kahitts without quoting any to support his claim.^ 
How could he then account for the millions who accepted Islam 
after one careful reflection on the Qur’an? How could he explain 
the adoption of the faith by the early Muslims who were most 
sensitive to its literary style, and by the modern scientists who 
studied it only in translation? 

Keeping these claims in mind it is worth indicating some of the 
differences which exist between the Arabic and English languages. 
The construction of the Arabic sentence is different in many ways 
from the English sentence and therefore may well appear clumsy 
if it is translated word for word. Second, it is 'by virtue of repeti¬ 
tion — to non-Arabic speakers an excessive redundancy of verbal 
expression — that the vitally important truths are brought home. 
It would not, could not, be, so powerful if these were stated with 
less emphasis or expansion. Third, a divine message designed to 
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win faith from atheism, benevolence from corruption and belief 
from unbelief could scarcely evade rhetorics. Fourth, to anyone 
who knows the Arabic language well the meaning of the words i? 
perfectly clear for the most part, while there exists a vast amount 
of material written by Muslim scholars to explain those relatively 
few points which are puzzling to some. Finally, the inversion of 
natural order is surely a divine prerogative. As for the criticism 
levelled against the “limited lexical range”, this above all demon¬ 
strates this particular Orientalist’s lack of linguistic understanding 
since the amazing range of language contained in the Sacred Book 
conveys to the Arabic speaker the inimitable beauty and grace of 
its composition. It is as if a young boy whose knowledge of dia¬ 
monds was limited to viewing them in a jeweller’s window, were 
then to set himself up as an authority on discerning the delicate 
variations between different stones. 

Al-Baqillany, an eminent Arabic linguist of the Middle Ages, in 
his work “Miracle of the Qur’an”, stated that no one could 
appreciate its miracle like the well-versed Arabic linguists. It is in¬ 
teresting to note how As-Sayouty, in his treatise on the subject, 
has classified the related sciences and arts under approximately 300 
headings.'*’ This will be discussed in some detail in the next chap¬ 
ter. But one can only understand the frustration of someone who 
struggles through the Qur’an with a limited knowledge of Arabic 
and then describes it as “literary chaos filled with clumsy syn¬ 
tax,” or dub its words “inherently and perniciously defective”." 
One must master any language in order to appreciate its literary 
beauties. 

Among the styles of elegance in Arabic prose and poetry is the 
repetition of a clause or a short sentence a few times in the passage 
to repeatedly remind the reader as he reads through of the impor¬ 
tant information it carries. Such a repetition, when masterfully de¬ 
signed, should sound like a sweet melody that recurs at the 
appropriate moments during a symphony. It may, alas, sound like 
a “mechanical repetition” to those who miss the point or have no 
taste for the music. 

Another feature of graceful Arabic writing is the practice of 
bringing forward part of the sentence in order to give it extra 
emphasis — take for example the sentence “In God we trust” in¬ 
stead of “we trust God. ” The meanings are not quite the same. 
The former mode of expression no doubt emphasizes that our 
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trust in God is far stronger than ours in anyone else. This method 
of expressipn was not appreciated by some Orientalists who dis¬ 
missed it as “hysteron proteron”.*^ 

What were criticized in the Qur’an as “contradictions” could 
actually be identified as a special type of parallelism well known to 
Arab linguists. For example, two groups of completely different 
things are juxtaposed in the same passage for the reader to reflect 
on: 

Say; Who is the Lord of the heavens and the earth? Say; Allah, 
Say; Take ye then others beside Him for protectors which even 
for themselves have neither benefit nor hurt? Say; Is the blind 
equal to the seer, or is daritness equal to light? Or ass^n they 
unto Allah partners who created the like of His creation, so that 
the creation seemed alike to them? Say; Allah is the Creator of 
all things and He is the One the Almighty. (13:16) 

In other words, just as the blind cannot be logically considered 
equal to those with perfect vision, complete darkness cannot be 
equal to light; similarly, th^ is no one equal to God, no parmer 
who can be concaved as having taken part in his creation. 

The Arabs down the centuries have greatly admired and been 
enchanted by the Qur’anic concinnity. Many Orienulists were in¬ 
capable of visualizing this, assuming as they did that Arabs had 
never seen or heard masterpieces in other languages. “No Greek 
poet can be compared to Homer, and no Latin one to Virgil, and 
among English poets Shakespeare is unrivalled.”*^ In fact, the 
comparison between the Qur’an and the works of Shakespeare, 
Homer or Virgil would be pointless for many fundamental 
reasons. 

Although no one would deny that Shakespeare’s plays are mas¬ 
terpieces of English drama and literature, they were nonetheless 
written for entertainment, sometimes using ideas from old or con¬ 
temporary history. The most famous works of Homer were his 
poems the Iliad and the Odyssey. Each is a story; the Iliad for in- 
* stance describes the quarrel of Achilles with Agamemnon, the 
fighting of their armies, their festivities, funerals, etc. Virgil is re¬ 
nowned for the Aeneid. Both Homer’s and Virgil’s poems were 
surely meant to entertain rather than to instruct. On the other 
hand, the Qur’an was never intended to entertain or amuse. It was 
revealed as a guide for worship, a code for behaviour, good ti- 
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dings for the believers who do benevolent work, and a warning to 
those who overlook the Hereafter. 

The Qur’an, besides being the source of joy, satisfaction and in¬ 
spiration to successive generations of Arabic-speaking peoples 
over fourteen centuries, has not only been the standard for Arabic 
language but has even pr^erved the language ever since its revela¬ 
tion. This can never be claimed by Menezes for any of the books 
he mentioned.’^ 

No book by Shakespeare or any other writer further back than 
four hundred years ago can be easily understood today. The vast¬ 
ness, the simplicity, as well as the inimitable sublimity of the style 
in the Qur’an are unique phenomena. No book by Shakespeare, 
Homer or Virgil was composed over a period of twenty-three 
years without any sentence or word needing revision or change. 
No book by Shakespeare or any other mortal has moved miUions 
of people and uplifted them from ignorance to enlightenment, 
from corruption to supreme nobility, and from nomad savagery to 
moral civilization. 


MORE orientalists’ COMMENTS 
ON THE QUR’aNIC STYLE 

In addition to the Orientalists who have criticized the Qur’anic 
style with varying degrees of sharpness, many others have greatly 
admired it. Sale, for instance, stated: “It is confessedly of the 
utmost elegance and purity of language,... to its miracle did 
Mohammad chiefly appeal for the confirmation of his mission, 
publicly challenging the most eloquent men in Arabia — which 
was at that time stocked with thousands whose sole study and 
ambition was to excel in elegance of style and composition — to 
produce a single chapter that might be compared with it.” “The 
style of the Qur’an is beautiful, it is adorned with bold figures after 
the Eastern taste, enlivened with florid and sententious expres¬ 
sions and in many places where the maj^ty and attributes of God 
are described, sublime and magnificent. 

Arberry’s translation of the Qur’an from Arabic into English 
has been admired by many. His impression of the Qur’anic style 
was: “The complex prosody, a rich repertory of subtle and com- 
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plicated rhythms had been completely perfected. A vocabulary of 
themes, images and figures, extensive but nevertheless circum¬ 
scribed, was firmly established.”'* 

Several other scholars have admired the Qur’anic style. Its 
poetical qualities did not prevent the Book from being a code of 
laws, ritual, moral and civil, a guide for common prayer and a 
narrative of biblical events, all in one. ‘‘This Book transformed 
the simple shepherds, the merchants and nomads of Arabia into 
warriors and empire builders.”'^ 

Extraordinary effects are related to the power of words when 
well chosen and artfully placed. Their ability to ravish and to 
amaze is greater than music itself. ‘‘The Qur’an succeeded so well 
in captivating the minds of the audience that several of the oppo¬ 
nents thought it the effect of witchcraft and enchantment.”'^ 

‘‘It is meaningless to apply adjectives as ‘beautiful’ or ‘persua¬ 
sive’ to the Qur’an; its flashing images and inexorable measures go 
directly to the brain and intoxicate it. It is not surprising then that 
a skilled Qur’anic reciter can reduce an Arabic-speaking audience 
to helpless tears, that for fourteen centuries it has been ceaselessly 
meditated upon or that for great portions of the human race the 
High Speech of the seventh-century Arabia has become true ac¬ 
cents of the Eternal. 

Goethe’s famous comment on the Qur’anic style was, “As often 
as we approach it, it always proves repulsive anew, gradually, 
however, it attracts, it astonishes and in the end it forces 
admiration.”^ 


COMMENTS BY MODERN ARAB 
LINGUISTS 

Present literary authorities at al-’Azhar University in Cairo have 
pointed out the following ways in which the Qur’anic style trans¬ 
cends the power of man and defies imitation:^' 

1. The form of the Qur’an reflects neither the sedentary soft¬ 
ness of the townsmen nor the nomadic roughness of the 
Beduins. It possesses in right measure the sweetness of the 
former and the vigour of the latter. 

2. The rhythms of the syllables are more sustained than in prose 
and less patterned than in poetry. The pauses come neither 
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in prose form nor in the manner of poetry but with a harmo¬ 
nious and melodic flow. 

3. The sentences are constructed in an elegant manner which 
uses the smallest number of words, without sounding too 
brief, to express ideas of utmost richness. 

4. The Qur’anic words neither transgress by their banality nor 
by their extreme rarity, but arc recognized as expressing 
admirable nobility. 

5. The conciseness of expression attains such a striking clarity 
that the least learned Arabic-speaking person can understand 
the Qur’an without difficulty. At the same time there is such 
a profundity, flexibility, inspiration and radiance in the 
Qur’an that it serves as the basis for the principles and rules 
of Islamic sciences and arts for theology and the juridical 
schools. Thus, it is almost impossible to express the ideas of 
the text by only one interpretation, either in Arabic or in any 
other language even with the greatest care. 

6. There is a perfect blend between the two antagonistic powers 
of reason and emotion, intellect and feeling. In the narra¬ 
tions, arguments, doctrines, laws and moral principles, the 
words have both persuasive teaching and emotive force. 
Throughout the whole Qur’an the speech maintains its sur¬ 
prising solemnity, power and majesty which nothing can 
disturb. 

It is known that the Qur’an was revealed in long and short pas¬ 
sages over a period of twenty-three years and that they have been 
arranged in the text neither according to their chronological order 
nor to their subject matter, but in an independent manifold order 
which may appear to some as arbitrary. When we study the text, 
passing from the structure of the verse to the group of verses deal¬ 
ing with the same subject, then to the full Surah, and finally to the 
whole Book, we find an overall plan which could not have been 
designed by man. A special melodic rhythm runs equally through 
it all, there is a common harmonious style and a strikingly logical 
pl;»n in the development of the ideas exposed. 

If we consider the general outline of the progress of the Qur’an¬ 
ic teachings in the two eras 6C the mission, we find first the fun- 
damental bases of the faith irf the Surahs of Mecca, then the 
codified application of those general principles in the Surahs in 
Medina. This long course of events continued from the first day 
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of the call until the day of the last pilgrimage when the Prophet 
gave his farewell sermon. Nothing has been improvised in the 
Qur’an. Everything was foreseen from the beginning to the end 
down to the last detail, including the death of the Prophet. Who 
could have designed and carried out such a complete plan? Who, 
other than God, from whom came this heavenly message? 

It is quite evident that to establish such a scheme in advance the 
author would have had to foresee not only the events which 
would take place during the whole period of the mission, their 
problems and solutions to be prescribed in the relevant verses, but 
also the literary form, the melodic rhythm in which they would 
be expressed, the appropriate structure for the passages yet to 
come and the precise point in the whole framework where each 
revelation would be fixed. It must surely be admitted that no 
mortal would have been ever capable of knowing the future in 
such detail as to compose the Qur’an in the way it was; and with¬ 
out having to revise a Suro/i, a verse or even a word. 


THE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 
OF ALPHABETICAL LETTERS 

A very interesting mathematical analysis was recently done by 
computer of the distribution of the alphabetical letters over the 
114 Surahs of the Qur’an. As a result, the following remarkable 
conclusions were reached. There is an overall pattern of distribu¬ 
tion of the alphabetical letters in each Siirah. Secondly, the Surahs 
which begin with certain individual letters, such as alif, lam, mim 
(Surahs 2,3,29,30 and 32), have the highest frequency of occur¬ 
rence of these specific letters, and follow a pattern in their distribu¬ 
tion among the Surahs of the whole Book. Finally, the analysis 
showed that the distribution in the 114 Surahs, the distribution in 
the verses in each Siirah, even the spellings of the words, are not 
random. 

One illustrative example is found in two Surahs (42 and 50) 
where each starts with the individual letter qaf. This letter occurs 
57 times in each of them, although Siirah 42 is twice as long as 
Siirah 50. In the two together the letter qaf occurs 114 times — 
the same as the total number of Siirahs in the Book. Another ex- 
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ample is related to the very first verse in the text: “Bismillalt-ir- 
Rahman-ir-Rahim” (“In the name of God the Compassionate the 
Merciful”). The number of Arabic letters in this verse is 19; the 
word “Allah” is repeated in the whole Book 2698 times; whereas 
the word ar-Rahman is repeated 57 times and ir-Rahim 114 times. 
Each of these numbers is divisible by 19, and so is the total num¬ 
ber of Surahs. 

To appreciate this miracle of the Qur’an let us reflect on the fol¬ 
lowing simplified example.^ Suppose you are asked to write a 
book of ten unequal chapters such that the first contains the high¬ 
est frequency of the letter A, while Chapter 2 has the highest fre¬ 
quency of the letters B and C. This may sound a bit difficult but it 
is not impossible. You will have to choose suitable words so that 
these conditions are fulfilled in the end. Now, if an additional pro¬ 
viso is added, that is the first three chapters should contain a high¬ 
er percentage of the letter D than Chapter 4 and the last three 
chapters should have a lower frequency of occurrence for the let¬ 
ters G and K than Chapter 6, you can sec that the task is already 
beconjing formidable. Let us not forget that these mathematically 
controlled words should comprise useful comprehensible sen¬ 
tences, which are linguistically and grammatically perfect. 
Mathematics tells us that one has to master at least 826 quadrillion 
combinations of the alphabetical letters in order to produce the 
mathematical distribution of the alphabet in the Qur’an. Compos¬ 
ing the verses in such a way is an additional achievement. Having 
the verses in instalments over more than two decades without re¬ 
vising a verse or a word adds to the miraculous nature of the 
Book. 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS AT THE 
BEGINNING OF SURAHS 

These letters are 14, and come in 14 combinations at the beginning 
of 29 Surahs. An example was cited above; another is the letters 
alif, lam, ra starting Surahs 10, 11, 12, 14 and 15. All these letters 
and their combinations have aroused comments by several schol- 
airs from East and West. Muslim researchers of this subject are in 
almost unanimous agreement that these combinations have a mys- 
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tcry about them and arc in some way related to the miraculous 
nature of the Book The main theories arc summarized as follows; 
these letters represent a challenge for anyone to compose a liter¬ 
ary work as awesome as the Qur’an using the sartie alphabet of 
which these letters are e:famples; they are secret symbols; and they 
are symbolic names for the Surahs or groups of Surahs where they 
occur. 

‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Ali in his translation of the Qur’an discussed 
each of the Surahs which begins with the individual letters.^"* An 
example is Surah 38 which starts with the letter sad. He suggested 
that this letter may stand for qasas (stories), in this word the major 
consonant is sad. “This Surah" he said, “is concerned mainly with 
the stories of David and Solomon as illustrative of the spiritual 
versus worldly powers.’’^® On the same Siirah (38) Sale pro¬ 
pounded a rather strange conjecture, that the letter sad “may stand 
for Solomon”. This is quite evidently wrong since in Arabic the 
letter fad does not occur in the name of Solomon. 

An even wilder assertion about these individual letters was that 
of Ndldeke who assumed them to be monograms of the names of 
persons from whom the portions of the Qur’an were collected by 
Zaid after the Prophet’s death in order to put them in one volume. 
Thus, he took alif, lam, mim to stand for Azzubair; alif, lam, 
mtm, rd for aI-Mugh!ra; (aha for Talba and so on. “They may 
otherwise,” he claimed, “have been alphabetical labels for the 
boxes of scraps in which the original was kept.”^ Strangely 
enough, these assumptions of Noldeke’s were hailed by Palmer as 
“ingenious theories”.^ A moment’s reflection, however, shows 
that they are far-fetched for several reasons. To begin with the 
Prophet’s companions would have never dared to add or delete 
any one letter to, or from, the divine material which is most 
carefully cherished by the Muslim community. Secondly, history 
records that these individual letters were revealed with their ce- 
spectivc Surahs and were pronounced by the Prophet in their 
proper place among the verses, long before Zaid and his commit¬ 
tee obtained boxes or used labels — if he actually used any. Further¬ 
more, if these letters were monograms or labels what about the 
majority of the Surahs which do not start with such letters? 

Yet another mistaken hypothesis was ventured by Margoliouth 
who described the mysterious letters as “least intelligible... most 
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probably they are no more than trials of the pen or voice before 
starting the writing or recitation” ^ Thus, we see the striking 
contrast between the scholarly and the irresponsible comments on 
the subject of the individual letters. It would be wise to seek illu¬ 
mination from the following divine example: 

Alif, Lam, Ra, this is a Book whose verses have been perfectly 
designed then elucidated. It comes from a wise Omniscient. 
( 11 : 1 ) 


The subject matter of the Qur’an 

After discussing the Qur’anic style and the various comments on 
it, I suggest we now study a few of the many verses whose subject 
matter could not have been devised by Mu^mmad, no matter 
how creative his imagination. Nor could it have been taught to 
him by any mortal, as will be noticed in the following paragraphs. 
Several more verses are studied elsewhere.” 

He created the heavens without pillars that you see and cast firm 
mountains on the earth lest it should be convulsed with you, 
and He spread on it animals of every kind. (31:10) 

This indicates that heavenly bodies are raised away from the earth 
by forces — gravitational and centrifugal — which we do not see 
with our eyes. If this verse were composed by Mu^mmad before 
the discovery of the gravity of earth and other planets and before 
the present knowledge about the universe, why would he include 
the phrase “that you see”? Why did he not simply say: “He 
created the heavens without pillars”? Furthermore, how could 
Muhammad have conceived that the presence of mountains in 
their places and with their respective masses perfects the mechan¬ 
ical balance of the earth about its axis of rotation so that we, its 
inhabitants, would not feel any convukions or vibrations while it 
spins at such an extremely high speed? . 

Have you seen the water which you drink? CKd you bring it 
down from the clouds or are We the Bringer? If We pleased We ■ 
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could have made it saltish*, why give you not thanks? (56: 
68-69) 

If these were Muhammad’s own words how could it have occur¬ 
red to him that there will be attempts by man to bring down rain? 
And how could he have knowi^hat rain, which is usually distilled 
and pure water, could ever be saltish or distasteful to drink? Why 
did he not just say: “If We pleased We could have stopped it”? 

It is He Who rendered the sun a lamp and the moon a light. 
(10:5) 

Have you not seen how God created seven heavens alike and He 
rendered the moon in them a light and He rendered the sun a 
lamp. (71:15, 16) • 

Neither is it for the sun to overtake the moon, nor can the night 
outstrip the day. And each floats in an orbit. (36:40) 

How coqld Muhammad have known, or who could have taught 
him that the sun is a source of light — a “lamp” — but not the 
moon although it is lighted? How could he have known that the 
bright full moon is not a “lamp” emitting its own light? And how 
could he have known that the sun moves to include him with 
those which ‘ float in an orbit”? 

And not the weight of any atom in the earth or in the heavens is 
hidden from thy Lord, nor anything smaller than that nor great¬ 
er, but it is (all) in a clear book. (10:61) 

Surely Allah wrongs not the weight of an atom, and if it is a 
good de^ He multiplies it and gives from Himself a great re¬ 
ward. (4:40) 

How could Muhammad ever have conceived of atoms and how 
could he have thought of them in an individual sense and said 
“any atom”? And how could it ever have occurred to him that 
there is “anything smaller” than atoms fourteen centuries ago, 

* The Arabic word ’ojaj docs not accurately mean “saltish”. It means 
unpleasant to taste either because it is too bitter, too acid or caustic. Geo¬ 
physicists now know that lighming discharges, which usually accompany 
rain, can lead to chemical reactions between atmospheric oxygen and nit¬ 
rogen to form nitrcjgen oxides, which could easily dissolve in the rain wa¬ 
ter, to produce nitrous or nitric acid, before it falls. 
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when the Arabs used to consider the minima! weight to be that of 
a mustard seed or a mosquito’s wing? 

We shall show them Our signs in farthest regions and within 
themselves until it is manifest to them that it is the Truth. Is it 
not enough that thy Lord is Witness over all things? (41:53) 

Again, how could the Prophet have known, or been told by any 
mortal, that man would be able to see things so far away from 
earth, in outer space, and would also be able to see things within 
himself; so many centuries before telescopes. X-rays or micro¬ 
scopes were ever invented, discovered or even imagined? 

And surely there is a lesson for you in the cattle; We give you to 
drink of what is in their bellies, coming from a conjunction be¬ 
tween digested dregs and blood, pure milk which is easily im¬ 
bibed by drinkers. (16:66) 

The fact that milk is produced in the animal by its mammary 
glands which are nourished by the products of food digestion car¬ 
ried to them by the blood stream is a scientific discovery of mod¬ 
em times and one which was not known before the twentieth 
century.“ So, how could Muhammad have thought of it if he 
were the writer of the above verse? 

And certainly We have created man of an extract of clay. Then 
We fashioned him into a small quantity (of liquid) in a firm rest¬ 
ing place. 

Then We made the small quantity of liquid a clot*, and We 
fashioned the clot into a lump (of zygote), then We 
fashioned the lump into bones, then We clothed the bones with 
flesh, then We caused it to grow into another creation. So with 
blessing be Allah the best of Creators. (23:12-14) 

Those who disbelieve (in Our Messages) We shall make them 
enter Fire; as often as their skins are burned. We shall change 
them for other skins that they may taste the chastisement. 
(4:56) 

Yet again, who could have taught Muhammad the accurate sci- 
entinc information about the distinct stages of development of the 
embryo in the womb, the correct description of the fertilizing li- 

* The literal meaning of the word clot '“alaq” is “something that clings.” 
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quid (76:2) and also about the fact that the nerves of feeling are 
concentrated in the skin so that once the skin is burnt the sense of 
feeling fades? (Islamic concepts of the Hereafter will be discussed 
in detail in Part II of the book.) 

We shall rescue your body to render you as a sign for subse¬ 
quent generations. And surely most of the people are heedless 
of Our signs. (10:92) 

This was addressed to the Pharaoh of Egypt who chased Moses 
and the Isndites across the Red Sea and was drowned in it. His 
body was salvaged and the Egyptians buried him in his royal 
tomb; that took place about two thousand years before the 
Prophet’s time. 

Very much later, chat is early in die present century, with the 
numerous excavations carried out in Egypt, the Pharaoh’s body 
was discovered and put on display in the museum in Cairo where 
it is now to be seen. Is it at all credible that Muhammad could 
have known about the rescue of the body, its discovery, and its 
display for “subsequent generations’*? Could any mortal of 
Mu)>ammad’s time have foretold this? 

The Qur’an contains several verses of prophetic nature, which 
corroborate its divine origin. These have predicted events which 
took place years later, as recorded in history. Here are a few ex¬ 
amples: 

And your Lord will surely give you so that you will be well 
pleast^. (93:5) 

Soon shall the hosts be defeated and they shall turn their backs. 
(54:45) 

These two verses were revealed early in the Prophet’s mission 
when he was in Mecca. He and his few believers were then being 
subjected to severe persecutions of all kinds. Victory and glory, 
which could never have been conceived by a mortal then, came to 
him years later in Medina. 

You shall certainly enter the sacred mosque if Allah pleases in 
security, your heads shaved and hair cut short, not fearing. 
(48:27) 

« 

This verse came down shortly after the Prophet and his compan¬ 
ion pilgrims were barred from Mecca and were humiliated by its 
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disbelieving citizens. The following year, the Prophet and his 
companions were to enter the Mosque as peaceful pilgrims. 

The Romans are vanquished, in a near land, and they aftn their 
defeat will gain viaory, within some years. God’s is the com¬ 
mand before and after. And on that ^y the believers will re¬ 
joice. (30:1-4) 

This was one of the Meccan revebtions predicting that die Ro¬ 
mans of the Eastern Empire who suffered a shattering defeat 
under the Persians at about the beginning of the sevendi century, 
would shordy be victorious. In the first batde, when this verse 
was revealed, the Persians conquered Syria and made themselves 
masters of Palestine and sacked Jerusakm, both important parts of 
the Roman Empire. That defeat distressed the Romans so mudi 
that no one could then visualize them retrieving their fortune. So, 
against all expectadons, the above prophecy came true after about 
nine years, when the Romans not only drove the Persians out of 
Byzanrium, but carried them into Persia and despoiled the dty of 
Madayen.^' The same verse includes another item of good ridings 
— that the “believers will rgoice." In fact the Muslims celebrated 
the Romans* victory, being co-believers against the Persian disbe¬ 
lievers (Zoroastrians). At almost the same rime, the Muslims won 
a viaory in their major batde of Badr against the Meccans. 

Or say they: A poa, we await for him the evil accidents of 
rime. Say: await, 1 await along with you. (52:30-31) 

The disbelievers of Mecca were being defied by this verse, which 
stated that the Propha would not die suddenly before delivering 
his message in full. He died peacefully about twenty years after 
this revelation, and after the whole divine message had been fully 
delivered. Had Mulummad been the author, with or without help 
from any mortal, how could he have dared to include such unwar¬ 
ranted passages and put his mission at stake? Conversely, how 
could he have been so certain of the future? 

One should notice that the Propha neva spoke in the Qur’an. 
He was eitha referred to as die third person or addressed 
directly.^ He was also rqiroaciied more than once for not dcm^ 
the recommended diing. T^ese reproaches he accepted with res¬ 
ignation, and are to he found engraved in the Booif for ever. He 
was ako comforted at rimes when his spirit was dgected. Here are 
some examples of such addresses: 
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O, Messenger, deliver that which has been revealed to you 
from your Lord; and if thou do it not thou hast not delivered 
His message and Allah will protect thee from men. Surely 
Allah guides not the disbelieving people. (5:66-67) 

It is a revelation from the Lord of the worlds. And if he had 
fabricated against Us some sayings. We would certainly have 
siezed him by the mighty hand, then cut off his life’s vein; and 
not one of you would have withheld Us from him. (69:43-47) 

And Muhammad is but a messenger, messengers have already 
passed away before him. If then he dies or is killed, will you 
turn back upon your heels? And he who turns back upon his 
heels will do no harm at all to Allah. And Allah will reward the 
grateful (2:143) 

Have We not expanded for thee thy breast? and removed from 
thee thy burden which weighed thy back? and exalted for thee 
thy mention? so truly with the hardship there is case. With the 
hardship is surely ease. So when thou art free work hard and 
make thy Lord thy exclusive aim. (94:1-8) 


Conclusion 

Now, after having some notions about the literary style of the 
Qur’an, its subject matter, its prophecies, and how Muhammad is 
addressed in it: 

And if you are in doubt as to that which We have revealed to 
Our servant then produce a Surah like unto it and call your help¬ 
ers other than Allah if you are truthful. 

But if you do it not, and you can never do it, then be on your 
guard against the Fire whose fuel is men and rocks, it is pre¬ 
pared for the disbelievers. (2:23-24) 

If Muhammad was indeed the author of the Qur’an would he have 
ever dared challenge all men to compose a Siirah like it? Would he 
have declared with such certainty: “and you can never do it”? In 
fact, this diallenge still stands. 
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Chapter 3 

First Writing of the Qur’an 


The revelations came down in 
instalments 

The contents of the Qur’an were made known to the early Mus¬ 
lim community in instalments between the years 610 and 532. This 
has been universally recognized by scholars and historians from 
East and West, Muslims and non-Muslims alike. ‘Ali and Kamal' 
have mentioned that in the first five years of the Prophet’s mission 
in Mecca. 52 Surahs, most of them short, were revealed comprising 
one tenth of the volume of the Qur’an. During the ensuing eight 
years in Mecca about 60 per cent more was revealed. In the next 
ten years the Muslim community grew gradually into a self- 
governing state in Medina where the remaining 30 per cent of the 
divine Book came down, including the longest Surahs. 


Early memorizing and writing of 
the Qur’an 

Dating from very early during the Prophet’s missioif, even from 
the first revelation itself, divine emphasis has been laid on both 
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writing and frequent reciting of the Qur’anic verses. The very ear¬ 
liest verse reads: 

Recite {or read] in the Name of your Lord Who created. 

Created man from a clot. 

Recite [or read] and your Lord is Most Generous. 

Who taught by the pen. taught man what he knew not. (96: 
1-5) 

The Siirah which came down next b^an as follows: 

Nun, by the pen and that which they inscribe, 
by the grace of your Lord you are not a man possessed. (68:1- 
2 ) 

We can feel the emphasis on both reciting and writing made so 
clear from the very beginning. 

Then, in the diird Siirah we read: 

O thou covering thyself up, rise to pray by night except a little, 
half of it or lessen it a little, 

or add to it, and recite the Qur’an in measure. (73:1-4) 

It is noted that the chronological order of these Surahs (1,2,3,) dif> 
fees from their order in the Qur’anic text (96,68,73). This dilFer- 
ence between the textual and chronological orders of the Surahs 
will be discussed later in the diapter. 

From the earliest days the Islamic practice has been the memor¬ 
izing, writing down and treasuring of every part of the Qur’an. It 
is well known historiadly that the Qur’anic revelations were re¬ 
corded by the Prophet’s scribes under his direct supervision: being 
illiterate himself, he never wrote but always dictated.^ 

Among the first to believe in Islam were Abu-Bakr, ‘Ali-ibn- 
Abi-Talib, ‘Othman-ibn-*Allan, Zaid-ibn-Thabit, ‘Omar-ibnel- 
Khat^b and others who could master reading and writing. Loving 
the Prophet so dearly — as do all Muslims — they used to remain 
with him most of the time, learning the faith from him and 
memorizing whatever he said and did, sorhetimes down to the 
mkiutcst detail. The Prophet appointed ‘Othman, Zaid and others 
as his scribes. Their number increased with the gradual growth of 
the Muslim community to forty-two towards the end of the 
Prophet’s nussion. 

Muslims nave always piously cherished and highly honoured 
the Qur’an. To them it is the word of God. So, using their cxcep- 
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tionally retentive memories the early Muslims of Arabia fervently 
leamt by heart and secured in their breasts every revelation they 
heard verbatim from the Prophet. Tliey had ample time to memo¬ 
rize every single revelation because they came down at consider¬ 
able intervals. The entire Qur’an, comprising 77,639 words, de¬ 
scended over a period of twenty-three years. 

One of the highly favoured Muslim acts of worship has been to 
recite several Qur’anic Surahs in the five daily prayers. Fervrat Mus¬ 
lims have followed the Prophet’s example by recidng long Surahs 
for hours in their prayers at night. Many used in the distant past, 
and sdll today, to recite by memory the whole Qur’an, or to read 
it through from beginning to end once every month or less. Thus 
every Muslim to tlus day has memorized some Surahs, at least the 
ones essential for the daily prayers. It is also well known in Islamic 
history that hundreds of the Prophet’s companions leamt the en¬ 
tire Book by heart. The Prophet was quoted by ‘Othman-ibn- 
‘Aflan to have said: “The best among you is he udio learns the 
Qur’an and teaches it. Whoever reads the Qur’an will earn a di¬ 
vine reward for every letter he reads, and the reward is tenfold.’’^ 

Leading the congregational prayers and even leading a group of 
Muslims on any mission used to be the privilege of those who 
carried more in their hearts of the Qur’an than did their brethren. 


Historical evidence 

There are two kinds of hbtorical evidence of the Qur’an being 
written down as an int^rated book in the Prophet’s lifetime. The 
Qur’an itself, which is most important, and the reliable historical 
records of events that took place during the Prophet’s mission are 
both considered. 

Since its earliest revelation, the Qur’an has referred to the words 
“Pen” and “Reciting’’; some of the relevant verses have already 
been quoted above. Furthermore, the Qur’an refers to itself in 
more than one place as a “Book’’, sometimes even in the defini¬ 
tive expression “the Book’’. An example was given earlier and 
here is another: 

And this is a Blessed Book We have revealed, verifying that 
wdiich is before it. (6:93) 
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Thus, from the start of the Prophet’s mission the Qur’an was 
clearly meant as a book containing definite chapters and each re¬ 
velation having its prescribed place in it. Shortly before the 
Prophet’s death the Book was complete in every detail. 

One should hasten to add here that the existence of every word 
of the Book has been known without any doubt since first the 
scribes began to record it. Moreover, the specific place of each 
word in the whole was also known — despite the fact that the 
materials used were not sheets of paper bearing consecutive num¬ 
bers and bound in one volume. 

The disbelievers were challenged on more than one occasion to 
bring ten or even “one Siirah like unto it’’; 

And if you are in doubt as to that which We have revealed to 

Our servant, then produce a Siirah like unto it and call on your 

helpers other than Allah if you are truthful. (2:23) 

Surely this further proves that Qur’anic Surahs were kne wn dur¬ 
ing the Prophet’s time and that each had its constituent verses. Ev¬ 
ery Siirah as an integrated unit would be a physical challenge to the 
disbelievers to produce one like it. 

Islamic history bears ample witness to the fact that Qur’anic re¬ 
velations were recorded in writing under the Prophet’s personal 
supervision. His scribes who were often with him and to whom 
he dictated the heavenly message, were well known to their fellow 
Muslims. Even under the hardest circumstances, when the small 
Muslim community was being cruelly persecuted by the disbeliev¬ 
ers, these scribes were always present around the Prophet to re¬ 
cord in writing every verse as it came down to him. When the 
Prophet and his close friend Abu-Bakr left Mecca and emigrated 
to Medina, they carried among the necessities of their journey 
“writing materials’’, and Abu-Bakr himself was one of the 
Prophet’s scribes.^ 

‘Othman, whose name is particularly associated with the collec¬ 
tion of the Qur’an, was among the earliest believers. ‘Othman had 
remained with the Prophet almost since the call and was destined 
to become the third caliph. He was quoted to have said: “It was 
customary with the Messenger of Allah that when portions of va¬ 
rious Surahs were revealed to him and when any verse was re¬ 
vealed, he called one of the persons who used to write the Qur’an 
and said to him: ‘Write these verses in such a Stirah next to such a 
verse. In addition to the official records of the Qur’an made by 
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the Prophet’s scribes under his supervision, many other copies 
were written by some of his companions for their personal use. 
For example, a copy belonged to ‘AH-ibn-Abi Talib while another 
was prepared by ‘Abdullah-ibn-Mas‘ud who used to make ex¬ 
planatory notes in the margin.* 

The two stories relating how LabIb-ibn-Rabrah and ‘Omar- 
ibnel-Khattab accepted Islam were summarized in Chapter 2. In 
each case a part of a Surah was written down on a sheet, which 
proves that Qur’anic Surahs have been known entities and record¬ 
ing them in writing has been a tradition from the start of Islamic 
history. In fact, literacy was considered very important by the 
Prophet and his followers. It was eagerly sought for the commun¬ 
ity in every possible way. In the battle of Badr — the first major 
battle between the Prophet and his enemies — the Muslims were 
able to capture scores of the disbelievers, some of whom were set 
free in return for their teaching a few illiterate Muslims how to 
read and write. 

Despite all this evidence certain Orientalists have denied the early 
formation of the Surahs and assumed that the verses were merely 
“scattered messages to be discarded once they [had] served their 
purpose”.’ Noldeke, overlooking the patently clear historical 
facts, insisted on the claim based on nothing but a figment of 
his imagination — that the Prophet could not have had access to 
writing the revelations, nor did he care for it during his mission.^ 

There are blatant examples of similar commentators in the last 
century who appeared with scathing allegations like; “Apart from 
its preposterous arrangements, the Qur’an is not so much a book 
as a collection of manifestos, diatribes, edicts, discourses, sermons 
and such-like pieces”.’ Describing the sacred Book as “pre¬ 
posterous” shows how far away from the scholarly approach a 
prejudiced commentator can stray. 

Other scholars, however, have recognized the integrity of 
the Qur’an and remarked how some of the Prophet’s friends had 
learned by heart a stated number of Surahs. ‘Abdullah-ibn-Mas’ud, 
for instance, memorized seventy Surahs from the Prophet’s own 
lips whereas Muhammad himself repeated seventy Surahs on his 
deathbed. 

Thus it is quite evident that every Qur’anic verse was recorded 
in writing under the Prophet’s personal supervision. The Surah in 
which it was included and its sequence relative to the other verses 
was followed according to his instructions. The textual order of 
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the veise» in ezdi Sihfak and of the different Surahs in the Qur’an 
as a whole were set hy him and adhered to by the community. 
Coomfess brevets have ardently memorized all the Surahs in the 
order prescribed by the Prophet. 


ChrcwrKilogical and textual orders 

As mensioned in the previoos chapter the textual order followed 
by the SSridhs Axdtiifitotit the volume of the Book is basically 
difiSMent froni the cbrOOologkad order of their revelations. There 
are even Smahs in wbicb verses revealed in Medina are to be found 
amo^ tbode wht^ came down in Mecca much earlier. The point 
is that eadt revdsnen eartjte down to meet a specific occasion in the 
Kfhef the deWfOpihl^Musitm community in Mecca or Medina. 

oecanomtly a few verses date back to a period many 
years before OS after revelation of the rest of the Surah, the 
vdiOle^ onee.compidt^ a perfectly closely knit, the themes flow- 
h^ g^aOdfirBy t h eoa gho ut.** The individual verses, with their 
wedtb of ideas, xe like precious stones. Quite a number of 
OC c i drn sai c O n im i ent ptors became dazzled to such an extent by the 
brilliance of die ideas evinced in the individual verses that they 
were unable to p rSrOe l liSg the pattern linking them all together. 

As it hgqipened, (he chronological order of the revelations pro- 
daeed the gradual ptOgpess in teachings of the faith and in legisla¬ 
tion for the growing community. To Ulustrate this we may con- 
ftder fte muon ondme of the successive suges in the preaching of 
dfo ftifh. Tfds begatn with the simple divine command, “Recite!” 
m the Simft Sie$t to be revealed; its chronological order is C.O.l 
white ks textual order is T.O. 96; 

Recke Read} in the Name of your Lord Who created. 

Then the apostolic duty was imposed. “Warn!” (C.O. 4, 
T.O. 7^: 

O iftod OdMi' Wkfp’ pOorSelf up, arise and warn, and thy Lord do 

gratify. 

Later on fte PfO|At^ Was ordered to preach to his nekest kin 
(C.O. 47. T.O; 
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And warn thy nearest relations and lower thy wing unto the be¬ 
lievers who follow thee. 

Next the message was extended to the whole of Mecca, the nuin 
town (the mother of towns) and to her surroundings (C.O. 55, 
T.O. 6). 

Ultimately the message was addressed to humanity at large: 

Surely in this is a message for a people udw serve (Us). Ai^ We 
have not sent you except as a mercy to die worlds. (21:106— 
107) 

It should by now be manifesdy dear diat die Qur’an u a book is 
not at all ordinary. Had it been a mere history bocdc its acoiunts of 
events would have followed a chronological sequence. Were it just 
a record of what took place durmg die Pro^iet’s lifedme or mis¬ 
sion it would have been basically different. It is certairdy not die 
same as any of the Gospels which recorded die detds md sayii^s 
of Jesus (peace.be upon him) cfaronok^cdly as recalled by some 
of his disdples. Nor is there a resemblance to a straigMbrward 
book which discusses a pardcular topic, proceeding front an intro- 
duedon to the core of die sulgect to end up in a conclusion, l^e 
Qur’an is not like any of these. It vyas revedod by .^ISh to give 
great comfort to the heart, vast satisfaction to the intdlect and 
dear guidance to the souls of those who read it, redte it, or listen 
to it. As for anyone who dpes not believe in God, he or she will 
miss the whole message contained in die divine words. 

One of the unique properties of the Qur’in is that usuaHy any 
one verse, any few verses togedier and any one Surah can very 
well stand alone as a complete and inspiring entity. 


TITLES OF THE SURAHS 

Muhammad used to refer to each Surah by a tide related to its 
subject matter. For insunce, Surdt 2 is entided “The Heder’’ as it 
describes the story of Moses when he ordered his followers to 
sacrifice a heifer. Surah 3 is entitled “The Fatoily of ‘Imran’’ as it 
mentions the family so named, particularly Mary, Jesus, 7.alfhjria< 
and John the Baptist. Surah 16 is entided “The Cave’’ as it deals 
with the cave and the seven sleepers who fled there seekit^ rdiige 
from persecution, and so on. 
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Certain Surahs were given more than one name by the Prophet 
and his companions; Siirah 1, for example, is called “Al-Fdlihah" 
(The Opener) as it is placed at the beginning. Other names include 
"Um-el-Qur’an", (the leader of the Book); the “Essence of the 
Qur’an”, and “Al-Hamd", or “Al-Hamdo Lillah Rabbil-'diamin", 
as it starts with the verse “Praise be to Allah the Lord of the 
Worlds.” 


THE TEXTUAL ORDER WAS KNOWN 
IN THE prophet’s TIME 

The earliest written copies of the Qur’an were inscribed on scat¬ 
tered sheets and slabs of various materials and thus far from being 
orderly. However, the whole volume of the revelations had its de¬ 
finite pattern in the Prophet’s mind and in the memories of the 
faithful, with each verse and group of verses fitting into their spe¬ 
cific place in the structure of the whole. Hundreds of his compan¬ 
ions, called “Qur’an Bearers”, were authorities on reciting the 
Book from memory from beginning to end, knowing every Siirah 
and its place in the text. In addition, many knew the occasion on 
which each verse was revealed. 

Had there been no textual order, or if this order had not been 
generally known, it would have been impossible to leam the en¬ 
tire Book by heart. There has been a tradition since the Prophet’s 
time for the imam (who leads the congregational prayer) to follow 
the textual order during his Qur’anic recitation. In case he does 
not, he is at once corrected by members of the congregation. Such 
correction could never have been possible had the textual order 
not been familiar to them. 

It so happens that there is ample evidence proving the Prophet 
had set a textual order for the Surahs, both in the form of the in¬ 
structions to his companions and in his own recitations of succes¬ 
sive Surahs. Anas, one of his companions, reported how the 
Prophet had instruaed them to divide the rest of the Qur’an, after 
“The Opener”, into seven consecutive divisions. The first of these 
was to be composed of three Surahs, followed by five, then seven, 
nine, eleven, thirteen Surahs and finally all the remaining ones. 
The last division commenced with the Siirah entitled "Qaf'.^^ 
Adding the first Siirah, (“The Opener”) to this succession we find 
the one entitled "Qaf' numbered 50. This Siirah carries the 
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identical number in the present-day Muf-hafs, reaffirming that the 
textual order of the Surahs prescribed by Muhammad has re¬ 
mained unchanged. The opening Surah aptly named “Al-Fatihah” 
by the Prophet, proves, by occupying the same position in the 
Mus-haf today, that it was h'ldeed the first Siirah from the begin¬ 
ning. 

Muhammad was also reported by some of his friends, including 
‘Othman and Sa‘!d-ibn-Khaled, to have recited Siirah 2, “Al- 
Baqarah", and then Siirah 3, “At ‘Imran”, while leading the con¬ 
gregation. In another prayer he recited the first eight Surahs con¬ 
secutively as they are now recorded in the sacred text. In yet 
another prayer he recited the Surahs "Al-Isra’ ” (“The Night Jour¬ 
ney”), “yil-Ka/i/’ (“The Cave”). "Maryam” (“Mary”), “Taha”, 
”Al-’Anbia” (“The Prophets”). These Surahs are (bund arranged 
in the same sequence today numbered 17,18, 19, 20, 21, consecu¬ 
tively. 

This surely disproves a recent assertion by Wansbrough that the 
Qur’an was “a rough coordination of separate logia”, as a product 
of “an organic development during a long period of transmis¬ 
sion”, over several generations, or even “a period of approximate¬ 
ly two centuries during which the text of scripture was anything 
but stable”.*^ One simply wonders on what logical grounds do 
such Orientalists base their wild conjecture? Most probably Wans¬ 
brough, completely overlooking the facts cited above, became 
confused and mixed up the Qur’an with the hadith (the Prophet’s 
own sayings and traditions). The latter were scrutinized and re¬ 
corded about two centuries after the Prophet’s death; the re¬ 
nowned treatises of al-Bokhary and Muslim were written during 
that era. 

In fact, the strongest evidence to prove that the textual order 
did exist in the Prophet’s time is to be found in the Qur’an itself. 
In Siirah 75 we read: 

Surely on Us (rests) the collecting of it and the reciting of it. So 

when We have recited it follow its recitation. (75:17-18) 

Here “collecting of it” means putting it together, that is arranging 
the verses and Surahs. This “collecting” or “arranging” of the 
Surahs could only be made according to a certain order which is 
divine. It is thus clear that not only the revelations were from 
. Allah but also that their collection and arrangement were divinely 
inspired. 
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However, Orientalists have overlooked these historical facts 
probably as a result of not fully understanding the language. Some 
could not see beyond the rhymes. Bell, for instance, maintained 
that, “a detailed study of their struaure discloses evidences of re¬ 
visions and alterations.... That passages were not only placed in 
certain Surahs but were sometimes adapt^ to their position in 
them, is shown by the occurrence of hidden rhymes”.’® Had any 
verse been so adapted or changed in any way it could scarcely 
have been concealed in the course of Islamic history where even 
the minutest detail regarding the Qur’an is there to be seen.’** 
Certain Orientalists, noticing that the revelations used to be in¬ 
scribed on separate pieces of paper, tablets, leather, the shoulder 
blades of animals and stems of palm leaves, have falsely assumed 
that there was no textual order. Bell, for example, could see noth¬ 
ing but, “a multitude of disconnected pieces, sudden changes of 
subject, even grammatical breaks”.Attempting to support this 
assumption he went on to say: “Their presence would be ex¬ 
plained if we were to assume that it had stood on the back'of a 
scrap of paper on which the addition was written, and that both 
sides of the paper had been read and copied consecutively.” He 
cited the following verses to illustrate his point: “In Surah 84 
verses (13-15) destroy the balance of the preceding piece (verses 
7-12) which is complete as it stands.” Now these verses mean: 

Then, as to him who is given his book in his right hand, 

his account will be taken by an easy reckoning, 

and he will return to his people rejoicing; 

and as to him who is given his book behind his back; 

he will call for perdition, 

and enter into burning fire; 

surely he was formerly joyful among his people; 

surely he thought that he would never return (to Allah), 

Yes, surely his Lord is ever Seer of him. (84: 7-15) 

These verses evidently portray a scene of the H»eafter in some 
detail. A comparison is drawn between a person who is righteous 
and another who has concentrated only tm this world and denied 
the day of reckoning. The former will be presented with his re¬ 
cord in his right hand, will be pleased with his work and will re¬ 
joice with his people (84:7-9). The disbeliever, on the other hand, 
will feel wretched, will be given his record of bad deeds in a 
humiliating way behind his back and will be severely punished by 
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fire (84:10-12). He should blame no one but himself because 
during his life he drowned himself in worldly pleasures among his 
people, deliberately ignoring his Lord — who saw him at all 
times — and had denied the certainty that he would return to Him 
for reckoning (84:13-15). 

We can thus see that the verses 7-12 are not complete as they 
stand and the verses 13-15 actually perfect the account of the 
scene by giving its background. The Muslim concept of the 
Hereafter will be discussed in detail in Part II of this book. 


Collection of the written Qur’anic 
texts 

For the first year following the Prophet’s death no one worried 
about a written copy of the Qur’an because there were many oral 
witnesses among the Muslim community as living copies of the 
Qur’an. But when, about a year later, over seventy of the 
“Qur’an Bearers’’ were killed in the battle named “Al-Yamamah” 
it became imperative to guard against the sudden total loss of 
these oral copies. It therefore became a matter of extreme urgency 
to gather the material into a single volume which would be easy 
to handle and use for reference. The idea was suggested to Abu- 
Bakr, the first caliph and the closest friend of the Prophet, by 
‘Omar-ibnel-Khat^b — himself another eminent companion. 
After hesitating at first, saying, “How can 1 do a thing which the 
Prophet, peace and Allah’s blessings be upon him, has not done?’’ 
Abu-&dcr was gradually convinced that ’Omar was right. 

Tbk incideot shows how much the Qur’an was cherished by 
the Prophet’s companions and by the Muslims at large. Abu-Bakr 
sent fi)r Zidd^ibn-Thabit, one of the scribes who had written 
down most of the revelations in the Prophet’s presence and under 
his gjdthmce. Zidd was distinguished also as being one of those 
whO'Idtd l«Hmt the whole Qur’an by heart and who was an au¬ 
thority on its various subjeas and methods of recitation. Zaid had 
attended numerous recitations including the last given by the 
Prophet himself, and was a man admired for his integrity and 
competence. 
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‘Omar then delivered a sermon in which he gave an order to the 
community: “Whoever received from the Messenger of God any 
part of the Qur’an in writing under his supervision may he bring 
it out to Zaid.’’*® 

Zaid and a colleague, ‘Amr, sat at the door of the mosque and 
everyone who had any Qur’anic verse written dovm brought it 
over to them. But no material was accepted as authentic unless 
two of the Prophet’s friends testified that it had actually been writ¬ 
ten down in his presence and under his direct supervision. This 
testimony was intended as an extra safeguard for the purity and 
authenticity of the text. In other words, it was not considered suf¬ 
ficient just to have the Qur’an written down from memory — 
many of the community having learnt it by heart. Nor was Abu- 
Bakr satisfied with the mere collecting of the written material — 
there were a number of such records, some containing explana¬ 
tory notes. Since the Muslim community held the sacred Book 
extremely dear, nothing less than the most scrupulous care had to 
be exercised in its collection. 

Accordingly, the official copy thus prepared was distinct from 
other personal copies by its absolute precision which excluded 
from the text any explanatory notes and even the titles of the 
Surahs. It was written down by Zaid on sheets of paper which 
were tied together and kept in Abu-Bakr’s custody. Before his 
death he handed it over to ‘Omar-ibnel-Khat|ab who became the 
second caliph. When ‘Omar was about to die he did not want to 
nominate a specific successor, preferring to leave this to the people 
to decide by vote. Until that time the safest repository for this 
single reference copy of supremest value would be with ‘Omar’s 
daughter Hafuh, who in addition was also a widow of the 
Prophet. 

All of these historical facts have been ignored by certain writers 
who have even evinced surprise when informed of them, and by 
others who entertained the notion that the Qur’an was the result 
of centuries of organic development. 

ISSUING OF THE STANDARD COPIES 

It is recorded in Islamic history^ how, about twenty years after 
the Prophet’s death, one of his companions named Hothaifah- 
ibnel-^Yaman,. on returning to Medina from the district of Arme- 
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nia — where he had met a number of Muslims from various pro¬ 
vinces — told the Caliph ‘Othman of a disturbing new develop¬ 
ment. Hothaifah had noticed a significant difference between the 
styles of reading the Qur’an expressed by the Syrians and Iraqis. 
Syria and Iraq were two provinces which had newly adopted the 
faith and their language was not originally Arabic. Hothaifah 
voiced his great concern to ‘Othman: “Rescue this nation before 
their differences grow with time until they reach the magnitude of 
differences among the Jews and Christians.’* 

Alarmed, ‘Othman at once appointed under his close supervi¬ 
sion a committee of twelve members headed by Zaid-ibn-Thabit. 
This committee included several of the Prophet’s scribes. Zaid was 
the one who had been entrusted with the task of making the ear¬ 
lier collection which ‘Othman gave to the twelve members order¬ 
ing them to make several copies. Among ‘Othman’s instructions 
to the committee were included the stipulations that they should 
write nothing but the Qur’anic verses and that they should keep to 
the same orde.r of verses and surahs as laid down by the Prophet 
himself and as memorized by the Qur’an Bearers. ‘Othman fur¬ 
ther stipulated an adherence to the same style of writing, which 
allowed for the several methods of recitation as recognized during 
the Prophet’s time; and that the handwriting should agree with the 
Arabic dialect used by the Quraish, the Prophet’s tribe in Mecca.^‘ 
In the course of their work, it was reported, the committee dif¬ 
fered among themselves regarding the word tabut. The Quraishy 
members said, “we say it is tabut”, whereas Zaid, who came 
from another tribe in Medina, declared, “we call it tabiib. ’’ In the 
end they had to resort to ‘Othman who instructed them to follow 
the Quraishy dialect and write the word to read tabut.^ 

Of the completed official copies ‘Othman ordered three to be 
sent to Syria, Iraq and Mecca respectively, and one to be kept in 
Medina. The original was returned to Haf»h. Finally, the caliph 
issued an order for all the unofficial Mus-hafs to be burnt. 

Such clear historical evidence has been recognized by many 
Orientalists. It was even admitted by Menezes^ that: “The pious 
veneration with which the whole body of the Musulmans from 
the very first regarded his revelations as the word of God, the de¬ 
votion with which they committed them to memory and the evi¬ 
dence that transcripts existed even from an early period of 
Mohammed’s ministry, combined with the fact that Zaid’s collec¬ 
tion came into immediate and unquestionable use, all leave no 
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doubt in the mind that the Qur’an contains the very words deli¬ 
vered by the Prophet. The few variations are confined almost en¬ 
tirely to the vowel forms and the diacritical points which are in¬ 
ventions of later periods which were not existent in Zaid’s time.” 

In fact, diacritics were not needed in the early years of Islam 
when the Muslim community was mainly Arab and well versed in 
their language. In those days the letters ba, ta, tha, ttiin, and ya all 
looked alike but could easily be distinguished by Arab read¬ 
ers, helped by the context and phrase meaning. However, during 
the first century a.h.* a number of non-Arab nations accepted Islam 
and began to learn Arabic so as to be able to read the sacred Book 
and to say their prayers. Naturally they were faced with difficul¬ 
ties in reading Arabic. It was then that the eminent linguist ’Abul- 
’Asswad-ed-Do’aly introduced the dots to some letters and other 
diacritics to convey the sound of short (as different from long) 
vowels. Thus the script became different for different letters, {ba v, 
tao, tha if, nun<f, ya'sf). As a result, correct reading of the 
Qur’an became possible, even for those with a limited knowledge 
of the language.^'* 


PRESENT-DAY MUS-HAFS 

In the course of the last fourteen centuries, the Qur’an has been re¬ 
printed thousands and thousands of times in Arabic without the 
slightest change of sentence, word or even one letter. No change 
has taken place in the order of the verses in each Siirah, nor in the 
Surahs throughout the text. Only a few discrepancies of diacritics 
are found which affect some vowels in certain Arabic characters 
and accordingly may emphasize one or other shade of meaning of 
specific words. These variations in some diacritics and full stops 
have led Sale to state that: “There are seven principal editions, if I 
may so call them, or ancient copies of that Book, two of which 
were published and used at Medina, a third at Mecca, a fourth at 
Kofa, a fifth at Basra, a sixth in Syria, and a seventh entitled the 
common edition. Of these editions, the first makes the whole 
number of verses 6,000, the second and fifth 6,214, the third 
6,219, the fourth 6,236, the sixth 6,226 and the last 6,225. But 

* After the Prophet’s Hijra, emigration, to Medina 
!9 
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they all contain the same number of words, 77,639, the same 
number of letters 323,015.”^^ 

On the same theme of textual purity Muir has indicated that 
probably no other book in the world had remained for centuries 
with so pure a text, while Margoliouth obser ved, that the theory of 
“colouring by the medium” adopted by Christian theologians in 
order to explain discrepancies in their scriptures was wholly un¬ 
known in Islam. Similarly, Menezes commented: “There is ev¬ 
ery probability that the work of Zaid was executed faithfully and 
indeed the acceptance of the Qur’an by Ali and his party, the anta¬ 
gonists to Othman, is the surest guarantee of its genuineness.”^^ 

Against the unanimous agreement of the Muslim community 
and their extreme care in recording the Qur’an, as explained 
above. Burton has recently put forward the preposterous assump¬ 
tion that the “present-day Mus-haf is an incomplete record of the 
Qur’an”.^ Burton, it seems, having heard about certain personal 
copies of the Mus-haf such as those belonging to Ibn-Mas’ud and 
’Obayy who used to write explanatory notes in the margins, 
erroneously assumed such notes to belong to the Qur’an proper. 


SCIENCES AND ARTS RELATED TO 
THE Qur’an 

It cannot be overemphasized that for a person to claim authority 
on any topic he or she should be well versed in its various aspects 
as well as the related subjects. Accordingly, anyone who claims to 
be an authority on the Qur’ati must be well versed in the relevant 
sciences and arts, in addition to perfecting his knowledge of the 
Arabic language. 

The sciences and arts related to the Qur’an arc numerous. 
Roughly five centuries ago, in his book Al-ltqan fi-'Olumil~Qur‘5n, 
Galalud-Din As-Sayouty classified these sciences into eighty 
groups, noting that if detailed to their subheadings they would 
total 300. They are collected here under a limited number of head¬ 
ings fpr reason of limited space: 

1. Sciences related to occasions, dates and places of the re¬ 
velations, including the verses revealed in Mecca, Medina 
or elsewhere; the verses revealed by day or by night; in 
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winter or summer; while the Prophet was' in town or 
travelling, etc. 

2. Sciences dealing with the order and reasons for the various 
revelations; what was codified on or after its revelation; 
what was or was not previously revealed to earlier 
Prophets; and records of how the verses were revealed, etc. 

3. Sciences concerned with abrogations including the word¬ 
ing and meaning and various theories. 

4. Sciences covering the literary style, its words and their ori¬ 
gin; its grammatical rules, metaphors, tropes, syntactics, 
semantics, etc. 

5. The history of the scribes who first wrote down the divine 
revelations; the history of the Qur’an Bearers who learned 
it by heart; and the history of those who were the first to 
teach it. 

6. Sciences discussing the miraculous nature of the sacred 
Book; its prophecies, their related history; the ways in 
which the Qur’an excels; its properties, etc. 

7. The rules and codes of behaviour for individuals and 
societies as laid down in the Qur’an; their various aspects; 
elaborations by various scholars, etc. 

8. The physical and other sciences mentioned or hinted at; 
their enumeration; the early achievements in them by the 
Muslims; their history, etc. 

9. The history of the personages mentioned, their nkmes, 
nicknames and titles, as well as the history of nations. 

10. Sciences dealing with Qur'anic exegesis; rules for exegesis; 
the categories of the schobrs specializing in it; their work 
and its analysis; the recommended methods of exegesis, 
etc. 

11. Sciences and arts related to its rules of calligraphy and the 
history of its development and rules related to its diacri¬ 
tics. 

12. The arts and rules of reading and redtu^ the Qur’an; the 
various methods of pronouncing the vowels and con¬ 
sonants; rules of etiquette whUe reciting. 

Besules thex groups of sciences and arts there are odier rich veins 
of sciences rdated to the Qur’an, primarily those concerned with 
Messenger of AUih. Hiese indude: the Prophet’s life history; 
traditions; his sayings; Kudks of the hototians who reported 
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his sayings (Ifadith); the classification of these historians with re¬ 
gard to their characters and more particularly their accuracy in re¬ 
porting; the chains of isnad etc. The science of isnad is concerned 
with scrutinizing each link in the chain of successive narrators re¬ 
porting the Prophet’s hadith, (his sayings and deeds), beginning 
with the reporter who eye-witnessed or heard the Prophet and 
ending with the name of the writer who recorded the event. 

There are other sciences related to organizing these reported 
traditions into several grades which include sahiih (“authentic”), 
that is to say with a completely reliable chain of isnad. There are 
also the grades “good”; “weak”, that is with interrupted isnad', 
“envoyed” meaning with one strong link of isnad missing, etc. To 
illustrate the meticulous care taken by the reporters on the 
Prophet’s traditions one may refer to such an authoritive book as 
al-Bokhary’s Al-$ahih, one of several influential treatises on the 
subject. In his chapter on “The sin of telling lies about the 
Prophet”, al-Bokhary quoted *Ali-ibn el-Ga‘d to have said; “Sho- 
‘bah told us: ‘Mansour told me: “I heard Rabi‘-ibn-Herash saying, 
‘I heard *Ali saying, “the Prophet, peace be upon him, said ‘Do 
not tell lies about me, as whoever lies about me will surely enter 
hell.’”””” 

In the same chapter al-Bokhary abo declared, “Abul-Walid told 
us: ‘Sho'bah quoted to us Jami*-ibn Shaddad who quoted Amln- 
ibn-‘AbdulIah-ben-Az-Zobair who quoted his father to have said 
"I heard the Prophet, peace be upon him saying, “Whoever tells 
lies about me. Hell shall be his abode”””. 

In the same chapter al-Bokhary added: “Abu-Ma‘mar told us; 
“Abdul-Warith quoted ‘Abdul-*Aziz to have said: ’Anas said, 
“What prevents me from telling you much is that I heard the 
Prophet peace be upon him saying; ‘Who intentionally tells lies 
about me shall be domiciled in Hell”” ”. 

This is just an example to illustrate the extreme care uken in re¬ 
porting accurately not only every word uttered by the Prophet but 
also the names of the witnesses who heard him and the names of 
those who relayed his sayings by word of mouth to successive 
generations, even when handed down through more than one 
channeL 

The question may well be asked: How many of those writers or 
sdxsiats who have taken pen in hand to compose books on Orien¬ 
tal, Arabic or Islamic studies were able first to master all the above 
sciences and artt related to the Qur’an? 
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Chapter 4 

On the Qur’anic Textual 
Order 


With regard to the textual orders of the verses and Surahs, we read 
numerous comments by Orientalists who have studied the subject 
to varying depths. Just how many have accepted the traditional 
order of the Mui-haf is impossible to tell since in such a case no 
comment need be made. On the other hand, there are Orientalists 
who have criticized the order of the Surahs and verses; at times 
even suggesting arrangements to their own taste. Should ignor¬ 
ance lead to prgudice? Commenutors of the Middle Ages such as 
Ricoldo and Vincent de Beauvais have described the Qur’an as 
“fabricated, tom about and disorderly... there was no order of 
time by periods and kings”.’ Unfortunately, such accusations 
have been mechanically echoed by a few later Orientalists who, it 
seems, have made no effort to check their validity. A representa¬ 
tive selection of these comments is cited in the coming few pages, 
their arguments are analysed and the relevant Qur'anic verses are 
rendered. 

The daim that the Surahs were arranged in a manner opposite to 
their dironological prder was made by Muir, Noldeke, Palmer, 
Rodwell, and mote recently by Jeffery, Cragg and Kritzeck.^ 

Rodwell and Tritton have further accused Zaid-ibn-Thabit and 
his committee of ignoring every system in the Surahs’ arrange¬ 
ment. ITiey have overlooked die fact that Zaid’s group woe merely 
following the Qur’ink textual arrangement established by the 
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Prophet himself. Both Orientalists have conjectured that Zaid 
simply placed together whatever came to hand, with “the longest 
and best known chapter first”.^ Kritzeck matched them in imag¬ 
ination and accused Zaid of inventing his own arrangement for 
the Surahs “with entire disregard to continuity of subject and uni¬ 
formity of style,” producing “a most unreadable and incongruous 
patchwork”^. An additional and still wilder accusation was that he 
and his committee used the Prophet’s revelation only as a basis 
“though arranging it as they saw best and adding other material 
that came to them where it seemed appropriate.” This particular 
criticism was hurled by Jeffery.^ Surprisingly enough, not a single 
example was provided to substantiate such wild conjectures. 
Now, this “other material” — if indeed it could ever have existed 
outside the Orientalist’s imagination — must have been one of 
two alternatives: either part of the same or part of a different liter¬ 
ary style as the Qur’anic verses. If this material were of the same 
style then other authors indeed could have imitated the Qur’an. 
But, on the contrary, history has proved that this never took 
place; what is more, the challenge is still open. Alternatively, if it 
were of a different style this could easily have been discerned by 
expert linguists. Generations of capable authorities on the subject 
could not single out any one flaw in the Qur’anic style. Yet, Jef¬ 
fery persisted, “that all it contains is genuinely from the Prophet is 
fairly certain for very few passages are of doubtful authenticity,” 
without giving a single example to substantiate such a sweeping 
allegation. 

Some writers have even gone to the extent of recklessly accus¬ 
ing the Prophet himself of having “designedly mixed up later with 
earlier revelations, not for the sake of producing that mysterious 
style which seems so pleasing to those who value truth least... 
but for the purpose of softening down some of the earlier 
statements”.’ How can such accusations against the concrete his¬ 
torical facts about every single Siirah and verse be described except 
as the fruit of a careless lack of knowledge? There are innumerable 
books in Arabic and other languages on Qur’anic exegesis where 
every verse is explained and analysed with regard to its grammar, 
syntax, historical occasion and in many other respects.** Had those 
Orientalists mentioned above studied or consulted such books, 
they, no doubt, would have reached drastically different conclu¬ 
sions. 
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Attempted changes in the textual 
order 

A few Orientalists seem to have been obsessed by the notion that 
the Surahs should follow one another chronologically. The fact re¬ 
mains evident that even had their idea been feasible it would have 
been impossible to apply to many of the Surahs for the simple 
reason that they combined both earlier and later revelations. This 
will be explained below. Further, some commentators were un¬ 
certain as to the exact order of various Surahs. For instance, the 
chronological order of Siirah 1 “The Opener” was thought by 
Muir to be 6, by Rodwell to be 8, by Noldeke to be 48, while Jef¬ 
fery excluded it from the Qur’an altogether. More examples of 
such confusion are cited in Appendix II in which the textual order 
of the Surahs and their correct chronological order are compared 
with the arrangements suggested by Muir, Noldeke, Rodwell and 
Jeffery. It is interesting to note that the arrangement suggested by 
Muir in 1860 and quoted by Hughes in 1894’, differs in many re¬ 
spects from that of the same Muir as quoted by Bell in 1958.’° 
The quotation by Hughes is the one included in Appendix 11 
here. Is it not strange that although these gentlemen have followed 
similar lines of thought and “research”, they have reached diver¬ 
gent conclusions? The only similarity among them is that each in¬ 
sisted on not accepting the order of the Surahs established by the 
Islamic traditions for the Islamic Book. 


rodwell’s hypothesis 

It would seem that Rodwell was enthusiastic about developing a 
theory, any theory, to explain his invented chronological sequence 
of the Qur’anic verses. Starting from the fact that many of the 
verses in the early revelations are short, he attempted to rearrange 
various Surahs. For example, on Siirah 67 he commented: “Verses 
8-11 wear the appearance of a late insertion on account of their 
length which is a character of the more advanced period.”” 
However, if one looks at the Arabic text — which is surely the 
material to be studied, rather than any translation — one finds that 
these verses contain the following numbers of words: 13, 19, 12, 5 
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respectively. The rest of the verses of this Surah vary in length be¬ 
tween 8 and 18 words. More importantly, verses 8-11, claimed 
by Rodwell as a late insertion, sound and look very closely knit 
with those coming before and after, the ideas flowing gracefully 
throughout. They are translated here: 

And for those who disbelieve in their Lord there is 
the doom of hell, a hapless journey’s end. 

When they are flung therein they hear its roaring as it boils up. 

It would almost burst with rage. 

Whenever a host is flung therein the wardens thereof ask them: 
came there unto you no wamer? 

They say: Yes, verily a wamer came unto us; but we denied and 
said: God has not revealed: ye are in nought but a great error. 
And they say: Had we been wont to listen or have sense, we 
would not have been among the dwellers of the blaze. 

So they acknowledge their sins: but far removed (from mercy) 
are the dwellers in the blaze. 

Lo! Those who fear their Lord in the Unseen, theirs will be for¬ 
giveness and a great reward. 

And keep your speech secret or proclaim it, Lo! Verily He is 
Knower of all that is in the breasts (of men). (67:6-13) 

Now, if the verses 8-11 were not revealed at the same time as the 
rest of the Surah, this proves the Islamic argument that the Qur’an- 
ic verses or Surahs were not intended to follow each other in the 
text according to their chronological order but according to the 
divine plan. 

Another claim of Rodwell’s is concerned with Siirah 51: “It is 
highly probable that the whole passage from verse 24 to 60 did 
not originally form a part of this chapter but was added at a later 
period, perhaps in the recension of the text under ‘Othman for 
want of connection with what precedes.’”^ This can be dismissed 
as wrong since verses 24 to 60 of this Siirah are a natural continua¬ 
tion of the subject matter begun in the preceding verses (1-23). 
The Surah commences with an oath (1 -4) and a warning that the 
Hereafter will definitely take place (5,6). Those who deny it are 
criticized (7-rl2). The punishment for the disbelievers and the re¬ 
ward for the believing doers of good are briefly described (13- 
19). Then, attention is drawn to Allah’s signs around us, (20—23). 
The verses (24-53) refer to signs in history; and how each disbe¬ 
lieving nation was doomed. Every one of these nations denied 
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tlicir Prophet and accused him of being a wizard or a madman. 
Finally, the disbelievers in the Prophet’s message are referred to 
and are warned (54—60). 

Apparently Rodwell used a translation rather than the original 
Arabic text as a basis for his conjectures. He asserted that in Siirali 
74 a word saqar disturbs the rhyme; “it may have been inserted by 
a mistake of the copyist for the usual word which suits it” — 
without naming the “usual word” he had in mind.'^ In Arabic the 
verses 18-30 end in the following consecutive words; 

qaddar (18), qaddar (19), qaddar (20), nathar (21) 
basar (22), istakbar (23), yo'thar (24), bashar (21) 
saqar (26), saqar (27), tadhar (28), bashar (29), 'Ashar (30) 

The rhyming throughout is very striking. What is more, each 
word in its place is especially appropriate as far as the meaning is 
concerned. 

Jeffery’s assumptions 

Jeffery came up with the following seriously mistaken conjecture. 
He dismissed Surah 1 as not belonging to the Qur’an proper. He 
ignored ■ Silra/i 3 and omitted it from his chronological arrange¬ 
ment. Jeffery then went on to claim that Surah 111 was revealed in 
Medina in the second year subsequent to Hijra, although, accord¬ 
ing to Islamic history this same Siirah is among the earliest revela¬ 
tions in Mecca being revealed about ten years before Hijra*"*; its 
correct chronological order is 6. Similarly, he considered Surahs 
102 and 107 as Medinan revelations while they were actually Mec¬ 
can. He invented his own chronological arrangement, based on a 
notion he conceived, probably from the Qur’anic translation he 
reSd. For instance, he assumed Siirah 101 to be succeeded in4ime 
by Surahs 99, 82, 81, 53, 84 and 100, while the correct chronolog¬ 
ical sequence for these respective Surahs, according to Islamic 
tradition, is 30, 93, 82, 7, 23, 83 and 14. 

When Jeffery decided to exclude Surah 1 from the Qur’an he 
contended that, “in it man is addressing God whereas in the 
Qur’an proper it is always God addressing man”.’® He is evident¬ 
ly mistaken in this case as shown by the following verses from 
Surah 2: 
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God imposes not on any soul a duty beyond its scope. 

For it is that which it earns [of good] and against it which it 
works [of evil]. 

Our Lord, punish us not if we forget or make a mistake. 

Our Lord, do not lay on us a burden as Thou didst lay on those 
before us. Our Lord, impose not on us (afflictions) which we 
have not the strength to bear. And pardon us, and grant us pro¬ 
tection, and have mercy on us. Thou art our Patron so grant us 
victory over the disbelieving people. (2;286) 

In this verse, in Surah 1, as well as in several others, the believers 
are guided to the best way of addressing the Deity. 

According to another assumption of Jeffery’s, Siirah 103 is “an 
early Meccan fragment to which the last verse was added in 
Medina’’.'* The Siirah in point is composed of only three verses, 
rendered as follows: 

By the declining day, 

Lo! man is in a state of loss, 

except those who believe and do righteous deeds, 

and exhort each other to the truth 

and exhort each other to endurance. (103: 1-3) 

Reading it even in translation, one can see that Jeffery’s assump¬ 
tion is simply not true, for the Surah sounds perfectly self- 
contained and integrated. 

On Surah 72, Jeffery came up with the comment, “The con¬ 
cluding verses are quite different in style and are apparently an 
odd fragment which the compiler added.’”’ Surah 72 is composed 
of twenty-eight verses, the last seven are here translated: 

Say: Lo! no one can protect me from Allah 
nor can I find any refuge beside Him. 

(Mine is) but conveyance (of the truth) from Allah and His mes¬ 
sages; and who disobeys Allah and His Messenger, Lo! his is the 
fire of hell wherein such dwell forever. 

Till (the day) when they shall behold that which they arc prom¬ 
ised (they may doubt); but then they will know (for certain) 
who is weaker in allies and less in multitude. 

Say (O Muhammad, unto the disbelievers); I know not whether 
that which ye arc promised is nigh, or if my Lord has set a 
distant term for it. 
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(He is) the Knower of the Unseen and reveals to no one his 
secret. 

Save unto every messenger whom He has chosen and then He 
makes a guard to go before him and a guard behind him. 

That He may know that they have indeed conveyed the mes¬ 
sage of their Lord. 

He encompasseth all their doings and 
He keeps count of everything. (72:22-28) 

Simply by reading these verses we can see how mistaken Jeffery 
was in his assumptions. 

The Islamic concept of the Hereafter will be discussed in Part II 
of this book. 


INVENTED CRITERIA FOR MECCAN 
AND MEDINAN REVELATIONS 

It seems that the urge to develop a theory, any theory, about the 
textual and chronological orders was not limited to Rodwell and 
Jeffery. Lammens invented a criterion about the Medinan verses. 
He claimed that the divine warnings of the approach of the Judge¬ 
ment were abandoned in the Medinan Siirahs.^^ This is evidently 
far from true, as proved by the examples of verses cited in this 
and other chapters. 

Those commentators who tried to invent a criterion for Meccan 
and Medinan Surahs other than from historical evidence simply 
got lost. As an example. Bell postulated: “It was only in Medina 
that Muhammad was interested in maintaining the morale of a 
community; condemnation of ‘fasad’, corruption, treason, is thus 
a mark of the Medinan origin of the passage.’’*^ Both his ass.ump- 
tion and conclusion arc wrong, because the Prophet condemned 
corruption at every stage of his mission. The word fasad is found 
in both Meccan and Medinan Surahs. The word is mentioned once 
in Siirah 89 which is Meccan, as indicated in the Qur’an and as 
admitted by Bell, Muir, Noldcke and Grimmc. 

Another aspect of such scholars’ thinking is exemplified by 
Bell’s statement: “The doubtful Surahs are 98, which Muir regards 
as Meccan, Grimme as doubtfully so and Noldcke as Medinan; 22 
which Noldcke classes as Medinan hut with admixture of Meccan 
passages. The Western commentators divided the Meccan Surahs 
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into groups within which they do not profess that their order is 
strictly chronological.”^ 

Obsessed, it seems, with their own notions, these writers have 
tried to invent criteria, which were usually invalid, in order to de¬ 
cide how the Qur’anic Surahs might be chronologically arranged. 
Convinced of the invincibility of their arguments they overlooked 
the conspicuous fact that the Qur’anic Surahs and verses were never 
intended to be arranged in the text according to the chronolo¬ 
gical order of their revelation. 


MECCAN AND MEDINAN VERSES 
COMBINED 

Actually, as mentioned in the last chapter, many a Surah is mixed. 
That is, it contains a few verses revealed in Mecca while the rest 
were revealed in Medina, or vice versa. Now, although such 
verses were revealed some years before or after the rest of the 
Siirah, the whole once complete is perfectly knit. The develop¬ 
ment of ideas and the “rich repertory of subtle and complicated 
rhythms,” as Arbcrry put it, glide with no interruption or flaw. 
Some examples will be discussed here, while Appendix III offers 
the list of many more Surahs revealed partly in Mecca and partly 
in Medina. 

1. In Siirah 9, the 129 verses came down to the Prophet in 
Medina — except for the last two which had been revealed in 
Mecca some years earlier. Here are the last 6 verses of this Siirah: 

And whenever a Surah is revealed there are some of them who 
say: Which of you has it strengthened in faith? 

So as for those who believe it strengthens them in faith 
and they are hopeful. 

But as for those in whose hearts is a disease, it adds uncleanness 
to their uncleanness and they die while they are disbelievers. 

See they not that they are tried once or twice in every year, yet 
they repent not, nor do they mind. 

And whenever a Siirah is revealed, they look at one another: 
Docs anyone see you? Then they turn away. Allah has turned 
away their hearts because they are a people who understand not. 
Certainly a Messenger has come to you from among 
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yourselves; grievous to him is your suffering, full of concern for 
you, to the believers gentle, compassionate. 

But if they turn away, say: Allah is sufficient for me, there is no 
god but He. On Him do I rely, and He is the Lord of the 
Mighty Throne. (9:124-129) 

Here the disbelievers’ response to any Surah is compared with that 
of those who believe. As for the Jjeople whose hearts are diseased 
by lack of faith, their belief even decreases when they hear a Siirah 
and they turn away because of their lack of understanding (124- 
127). Then the believers are addressed (128), and the messenger 
whom God has sent from among them is described. Finally, the 
Prophet himself is comforted: “If the faithless turn away from the 
message, rely on Allah, He is the Lord of the mighty throne” 
(129). 

Unable to discern the comprehensive plan behind these verses a 
writer like Lammens, in a snide criticism, has declared them to be 
“Medinese fragments which have strayed into the Mekkan 
Suras”. 

2. The 52 verses of Surah 14 were all revealed in Mecca, with the 
exception of verses 28, 29 and 30 which came down in Medina 
years later. Verses 24 to 31 are interpreted as follows: 

Seest thou not how Allah coins a similitude. A goodly saying 
as a goodly tree, its root set firm, its branches reaching into 
heaven. 

Giving its fruit at every season by permission of its Lord? 

Allah coins the similitudes for mankind in order that they may 
reflect. 

And the similitude of a corrupt saying is as a corrupt tree, up¬ 
rooted from upon the earth, possessing no stability. 

Allah confirms those who believe by a firm saying in the life of 
the world and in the Hereafter, and Allah sends wrong-doers 
astray. And Allah does what He will. 

Hast thou not seen those who exchanged the bounty of Allah 
with thanklessness, and led their people down to the Abode of 
ruin? 

Hell, they are exposed thereto, a hapless end. 

And they set up rivals to Allah that they may mislead (men) 
from His way. Say; Enjoy life (while ye may) for lo! Your jour¬ 
ney’s end will be the Fire. 
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Tell My servants who believe to establish worship and spend of 
that which We have given therri, secretly and in public before a 
day comes wherein there will be neither trafficking nor 
befriending. (14: 24-31) 

Here the verses discuss a parable; a good word is like a good lofty 
tree, firmly rooted and bearing abundant fruit in all seasons 
whereas a bad word is like a rotten tree that could easily fall (26). 
Thence, the believers and the wrong doers are mentioned — partic¬ 
ularly those thankless people who have exchanged the grace of 
Allah for loss (28, 29). They have turned away from Allah and His 
way; whatever temporary joy they may have in this world can 
only be little since Hell will be their doom (30). Finally, the Mes¬ 
senger is ordered to tell Allah’s servants that He wants them to 
worship Him, and spend in charity of what He has granted them 
before the day comes when every soul will be judged for its own 
work, nothing will be available in exchange or as a friendly gift 
among people (31). 

3. Siirah 15 was revealed in Mecca — all 99 verses being re¬ 
vealed there with the exception of verse 87 which is of Medinan 
origin, considerably later. Verses 85 to 89 are here interpreted: 

And We created not the heavens and the earth and what is be¬ 
tween them save with truth; and the Hour is surely coming, so 
pardon with kindly forgiveness. 

Surely thy Lord, He is the All- Creator, the All- Knower. 

And certainly We have given thee seven oft-repeated (verses) 
and the grand Qur’an. 

Stretch not thine eyes to what We have given certain classes of 
them to enjoy, and grieve not for them, and make thyself gentle 
to the believers. 

And say: 1 am indeed the manifest warner. (15: 85-89). 

The Prophet is being addressed; he is urged to reflect upon Allah’s 
creation around him in the heavens and earth. Everything was 
created with truth, every sign points to the reality of the Hereafter 
(85). Then Allah, the Creator, the Knower (86) reminds him of 
his grace and of the bestowal of His great favour (87). He asks the 
Prophet to be kind to the believers, not to grieve for those who 
turn away from the message to follow their limited worldly en¬ 
joyment (88). He is instructed to plainly warn them (89). 
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LINKS BETWEEN CONSECUTIVE 
SURAHS 

One more piece of evidence for the fact that the textual order of 
the Qur’an is divine, and not random, can be furnished by a study 
of the links between each two consecutive Surahs in the Mu^-haJ. 
A few examples would illustrate this point; 

1. Surahs 1 and 2; The former ends in a supplication to God that 
He may “guide us to the straight path” (1:6); whereas the latter 
starts by indicating the guidance. Its second verse is rendered thus: 

This is the Book whereof there is no doubt, a guidance unto the 
pious. (2:2). 

So, this verse gives a divine answer to man’s supplication at the 
end of the first Siirah. 

2. In Surahs 8 and 9, the last two verses in the foimcr describe the 
co-operative and brotherly behaviour of the believers and give the 
good tidings of the generous divine reward prepared for them. 
Surah 9 commences with a warning to the disbelievers, polytheists 
and hypocrites. Thus, together these present an impressive and in¬ 
structive contrast for the reader who believes, to induce him to 
follow the right path and to evade the wrong. 

3. Surahs 93 and 94, both are addressed to the Prophet. The for¬ 
mer Siirah comforts and tells him; 

Thy Lord hath not foresaken thee nor doth He hate thee. 

Verily the later period will be better for thee than the former. 
(93:1-2) 

He is then reminded of God’s favours and blessings so far be¬ 
stowed on him; protecting him when he was an orphan, guiding 
him when he was at loss and enriching him after being in want 
(93: 6-8). The Siirah ends by enjoining the Prophet not to oppress 
the orphan, not to chide the beggar, but to proclaim the Lord’s 
fitvours (93: 9-11). 

In continuation, the subsequent Siirah (94) starts by reminding 
the Prophet of some of the Lord’s favours: 
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Have We not expanded for thee t!jy breast. 

And removed from thee thy burden which weighed down 

thy back 

And exalted for thee thy mention. (94; 1 -3) 

The bond between the two Surahs is clearly strong. 

From these examples and others, even from each single page of 
the Qur’an it should be clear that this is not an ordinary book of 
history in which each sentence should follow the preceding one 
chronologically. 

It should by now be abundantly clear that the Orientalists 
quoted above have merely consumed vast amounts of time and 
energy in trying to rearrange the Qur’anic verses into any pattern 
different from their traditional textual order. Had these Oriental¬ 
ists only directed their attention to the magnificent subject matter, 
the wealth of noble ideas contained in the sacred text, how much 
more fruitful would have been the results of all their painstaking 
efforts. 
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Chapter 5 

English Translations of the 
Qur’an 


According to the Oxford Dictionary’, “translation” means ex¬ 
pressing the sense of a word, sentence, or book in another language. 
Those who have tried to translate the Qur’an from its Arabic orig¬ 
inal have found it impossible to express the same wealth of ideas 
with a limited number of words in the new language. Indeed, 
some writers, recognizing this extreme difficulty, have refrained 
from calling their works “translation”. Pickthall for instance, 
called his rendering The Meaning of the Glorious Qur’an, while 
Arberry^ entitled his. The Qur’an Interpreted. Both have made their 
translations directly from Arabic. Needless to say, in the case of a 
second or third hand translation such as from Arabic into Latin or 
French and thence into English, the result is bound to be still 
further away from the original. Despite the evident inaccuracy of 
the word “translation” it remains the most convenient one and 
will therefore be used throughout this chapter. 


Historical note 


The first translation of the Qur’an into a Western language was 
made into Latin. It was carried out by Robertus Rotenesis and 
Hermannus Dalmata in 1143 but was not published until 1543. In 
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1647 Andre du Ryer who was the French Consul in Egypt for 
some years translated it into French. This translation was later de¬ 
scribed by Sale as having mistakes in every page besides frequent 
transpositions, omissions and additions. This French version was 
translated into English by Alexander Ross in 1688. This was 
the first English version of the Qur’an and was described by Sav- 
ary as “despicable”; Sale described it as a very bad one, no better 
than its French origin. Many later English translations were based 
on a Latin version by Father Ludovic Maracci in 1698.^ Maracci 
was the confessor of Pope Innocent XI and was taught Arabic by a 
Turk. 

One of the most famous English translations was by George 
Sale in 1734, who included a detailed explanatory discourse. Sale 
depended largely on Maracci’s Latin version.^ This was because he 
could not fully master the Arabic language. His tutor was an Ita¬ 
lian named Dadichi, the king’s interpreter at the time. Although 
Voltaire asserted that Sale had spent “five and twenty years in 
Arabia where he had acquired a profound knowledge of the Arabic 
language and customs”, this was ruled out in his biography by the 
historian R.A. Davenport as being “opposed by the stubborn evi¬ 
dence of dates and facts.” Consequently it was “an obvious im¬ 
possibility and must be dismissed to uke its place among those 
fictions by which biographers have often been encumbered and 
disgraced”.® 

Undeniably Sale’s translation of the Qur’an contains many 
faults, each one indicating that he could not have fully grasped the 
Arabic language; examples will be given later in this chapter. But 
despite its many inaccuracies. Sale’s version has gone through 
some thirty editions; it was retranslated into Dutch in 1742, Ger¬ 
man in 1764, French in 1750, Russian in 1792, Swedish in 1814, 
and into Bulgarian in 1902.^ 

Subsequently, many other attempts to translate the Qur’an into 
English have been published by English writers who largely de¬ 
pended on Sale’s or other non-Arabic versions. Rodwell’s render¬ 
ing appeared in 1861, Palmer’s in 1880, Bell’s in 1939 and 
Dawood’s in 1956. Professor Arberry’s translation of the ordinal 
Arabic was published in 1955 and was described by Watt, Williams 
and others as of the “greatest literary distinaion”. The one by 
Dawood was considered by Watt as very simple and “always hav¬ 
ing an intelligible meaning”.^ 
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A number of translations have also been made by bora Mus¬ 
lims, among them ‘Abdul-Hakim Khan in 1905, Mirza abul-Fazl 
in 1911, Mohammed ‘Ali in 1916 and ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Ali in 
1938. There is another translation published in 1930 by a Western 
scholar who accepted Islam; he is Marmaduke Pickthall. 


Assessment of English translations 

To be realistic one should never expea any translation to convey 
in full the ideas expressed in the Arabic original. To quote Wil¬ 
liams on the subject: “No translation, however faithful to the 
meaning has ever been successful. Anyone who has read it in the 
original is forced to admit this statement is justified. Arabic, when 
expertly used is a remarkably terse, rich and forceful language, and 
the Arabic of the Qur’an is by turns striking, soaring, vivid, terri¬ 
ble, tender and breathtaking. In Professor Gibb’s words, “No man 
has ever played on that deep-toned instrument with such power, 
such boldness and such range of emotional effects.”^ Bodley de¬ 
clared: "To anyone who has not heard the sonorous majesty of an 
Arab reciting the Qur’an, it is impossible to convey what the 
Book lacks in English, French or German.However, certain 
translations were so well done that they could move readers sin¬ 
cerely searching for the truth and illumination even to the extent 
of accepting the Eiith of Islam. 

Comparing any translation with the original Arabic is like com¬ 
paring a thumbnail skach with the natural view of a splendid 
landscape rich in colour, light and shade, and sonorous in melody. 
The Arabic vocabulary as used in the Qur’an cqnveys a Wealth of 
ideas with various subtle shades and colours impossible to express 
in full with a finite number of words in any other language. 

To illustrate this point let us look at the two Arabic words ista'a 
and istata’a. Both words were translated interchangeably as 
“could” or “was able to” by Sale, Muhammad ‘Ali, Pickthall, 
Rodwell and others, all of whom overlooked the delicate differ¬ 
ence in meaning between the two Words. Istd'a is only used for re¬ 
latively easy actions such as climbing a hill, whereas istata'a is used 
for a more difficult task such as boring a tunnel through the hill. 

Another example is related to the attributes of Allah; he is Khd- 
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Uq (the Creator who creates things from nothing), Khallaq (who 
creates everything), Fatir (the original Creator of things, — with¬ 
out a previous example to imitate), Al-Badi‘ (who creates and per¬ 
fects things without previous examples), Al-Bari’ (who creates and 
gives substance). All these names are translated interchangeably as 
the “Creator”", the “Maker”'^ the “Originator”'^ or the 
“Producer”'^. The Arabic words malik, malik and malik arc 
slightly different from one another in writing and meaning. Malik 
is “king”, whereas malik is the “maker and owner” and malik is 
the “supreme sovereign”. Sale and Rodwell interpreted them all as 
“king”, whereas malik was interpreted as “owner” by Pickthall 
and as “lord” by ‘Ali. 

Again, the word qadir means capable, whereas qadir and moqtadir 
are two different superlative forms with the same root. Moqtadir 
was construed by Sale as “most potent”, by Rodwell as “potent” 
and by Pickthall as “mighty”. The closest rendering could be 
“most capable of great things”. ‘Ali rendered the word as 
“powerful” while he rendered qadir as “possessor of power”. The 
latter word was interpreted by Sale as “almighty”, and by Pick¬ 
thall as “able”; whereas the closest expression would be “infinitely 
capable”. 

More often than not a single word can hardly be adequately 
translated by less than a long phrase. For instance, the word nutfah 
was rendered by Bucaille as “a small quantity of liquid” and he re¬ 
gretted not having “the terms which arc strialy appropriate”. 
Rendering the adjective makln as a “firmly established lodging” he 
described it as “hardly translatable”.'® The subtle difference be¬ 
tween mata and ayyana could hardly be discerned in any translation 
the author ever read. Although both mean the interrogative 
“when” the word ayyana implies a denial that the event in ques¬ 
tion will ever take place. 


Mistaken English translations 

By this it is meant that the original sense of the word or verse was 
not properly expressed. This could have resulted for several 
reasons: (1) nescience of the Arabic word’s exact meaning: 
(2) knowing only one shade of the meaning; (3) confusion be- 
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tween different Arabic words; (4) limited knowledge of Arabic 
eked out with figments of imagination; (5) mistaking Arabic for 
Hebrew or Syriac; (6) some confusion with Hebrew traditions. 


1 NESCIENCE OF THE ARABIC 

word’s exact meaning 

In translating 18:26 Palmer’s version is**, “He can see and hear”; 
whereas Sale’s is, “Do thou make H’m to see and to hear”*’ and 
Rodwell’s is, “Look thou and hearken to Him alone”.*® 
Pickthall renders it, “How clear of sight is He and keen of hear- 
, ing,” whiph is the only one that can be described as nearest to the 
correct rendering. 

In attempting to construe the words in 64:9, Palmer wrote, 
“that is the day of cheating”.*’ He tried to elaborate further: “i.e. 
both the righteous and wicked will disappoint each other by re¬ 
versing their positions, the wicked being punished while the right¬ 
eous are in bliss.” But it is perfectly well known from the Qur’an 
that the righteous and wicked arc never going to “reverse posi¬ 
tions” nor are the righteous going to be “disappointed” on the 
Day of Judgement. Actually,, the Arabic word attaghabon does not 
mean “cheating”. It means taking each other to judgement and 
suing each other. Furthermore, this specific verse does not say 
exactly where the righteous and wicked are as claimed by the 
Orientalist. 

In trying to translate 56:75, Sale wrote’*’ “Moreover, I 
swear by the setting of the stars”, but fala does not mean 
“moreover”. It means “so I do not”. Mawaqi'-an-nujum does not 
signify the actual setting of the stars but rather the places where 
the stars are or the places where the stars are going to fall.’* 

Jeffery came to a very wrong set of conclusions from a similar 
mistake. His attempt to translate 75:34-35 reads, “Nearer to thee, 
ever nearer to the Hour; then nearer to thee still nearer.” He goes 
on to say, “This is merely an attempt to link these two out-of- 
place verses with what goes before and what goes after.”” Jeffery 
has missed the point; the verses preceding these describe the con¬ 
ditions of the mischievous and disbelievers, calling the attention of 
the reader to reflect on the Hereafter just described and on the fol- 
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lowing verses which provide additional proof that Judgement is as 
definite as the everyday world we see around us. The whole 
group of verses as correctly interpreted should actually read: 

For he neither trusted nor prayed. 

But he denied and rebelled. 

Then went he to his folk with glee. 

Nearer unto thee and nearer. 

Again nearer unto thee and nearer. 

Thinketh man that he is to be left aimless? 

Was he not a drop of fluid which gushed forth? 

Then he became a clot (of blood) then AllSh shaped and 

fashioned. 

And made of him a pair, the male and female. 

Is not He (Who does so) Able to bring the dead to life? (75:31 -40) 

In a recent book, Rodinson in some of his misconceptions, in¬ 
terpreted 53:4 thus: 

“This is none other than a suggestion suggested” instead of: 

“This is none other than a revelation revealed” and 36:69 as: 

“We have not taught him poetry nor does it beseem it” rather 
than: 

“We have not taught him poetry nor should he (learn it)” and 
the verse 52:43: 

“Have they any god but Allah? 

How far is Allah above those they associate with Him” in lieu 
of: 

“Allah is highly exalted above those they associate with 
Him.”^ He seems to have been misinformed to the extent of fab¬ 
ricating a passage that is alien to the Qur’an.^"* 


2 AWARENESS OF ONLY ONE 
SHADE OF MEANING 

Lane’s translation of 2:93 illustrates this point: “They were made 
to drink down the calf into their hearts.”^ Now, the verse does 
not actually say anything about drinking. The word oshribo liter¬ 
ally means that their hearts were “filled” or “soaked” with the 
love of the calf But Lane insisted, “The word here rendered 
(hearts) often signifies (stomachs),” which is wrong because “sto- 
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machs” in Arabic is boton. Adamant in his insistence Lane con¬ 
tinued: “Here the narrative agrees with the Mosaic account; ‘for 
he [Moses] took the calf they had made and burnt it in the fire and 
ground it to powder and strewed it upon the water and made the 
children of Israel to drink it’ (£xod. 32:20).” As it happens, this 
narrative of Exodus does not feature at all in this small Qur’anic 
verse. 

Or, if we take Sale’s translation of 16:19: ”... and thrown on 
the earth mountains firmly rooted lest it should move with 
you”.“ In Arabic rawasiya fiU’ard means “firm heavy parts in the 
earth” not “on the earth” while tamida signifies “its motion becomes 
unbalanced,” which is basically different from Sale’s version. 
He further maintained: “The word rawasiya seems properly to ex¬ 
press the Hebrew word mechanim, that is foundations, and there¬ 
fore it is thought the Qur’an has here translated the passage of 
Psalm (4:5); “He laid the foundations of the earth that it should 
not be moved forever,” which is basically different from the 
meaning of the verse. 

In his rendering of 22:65 Palmer seems to have been aware of 
only one shade of meaning; “He holds the sky from falling on the 
earth save at His bidding, verily God to men is Gracious, 
Merciful. This is correct so far, but then he goes on to say; 
“The words of the text might also be rendered: ‘withhold the rain 
from falling on the earth...’ although the commentators do not 
seem to notice this sense.” In fact, the words of the text could not 
be rendered “withhold the rain from falling,” because the Arabic 
word in question is al-sama’ which never signifies the rain. It 
means heaven, the sky, or places above, for example the ceiling. 
Words for the rain are al-ghaith or al-matar. Rain is also sometimes 
expressed as “water from the sky”, but never just by the word 
“sky”. The verse in question actually connotes; He holds the sky, 
meaning the heavenly bodies from falling on the earth save at His 
bidding, verily this is a manifestation of God’s Mercy and Gra¬ 
ciousness to man. 

A similar instance is Palmer’s comment on 20:15. 

Lo! the Hour is surely coming, I almost conceal it, that every 

soul may be recompensed for that which it strives. 

After giving a correct translation Palmer added, “This may also be 
rendered ‘I almost conceal it from Myself’,” which is simply in¬ 
credible when one considers who is speaking here. 
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Trying to translate 17:60, JefFcry made similar mistakes: “Verily 
thy Lord is round about the people,” gives rise to his question¬ 
ing, “and what the reference to the Lord being round about His 
people is we do not know”.^ What Jeffery understood a(fa(a to 
signify as “round about” in the original Arabic actually means 
“encompassed”, i.e. Allah has full control over His creatures and 
none of them can evade His judgement.^ Similarly, 89:10, “Phi- 
r'aon dhil’awtaf', which means “Pharoah of the bulwarks”, was 
not at all clear to Jeffery who confessed: “What is meant by 
‘Pharoah Lord of the stakes or tent pegs* is unknown.”^ 

Had he realized it, the pharoahs had built huge pyramids like 
mountains, and had tombs and temples carved in mountains. 
Further, ’awtad is often used in the Qur’an to mean “mountains”. 
For example, in 78:6-7 we read: 

Have We not made the earth an expanse and the mountains bul¬ 
warks? 


3 CONFUSION BETWEEN 

DIFFERENT ARABIC WORDS 

In every language there are words which may sound nearly iden¬ 
tical to each other although their meanings are drastically differ¬ 
ent. Such words can easily be confused by inexperienced lin¬ 
guists. This has occurred in several attempts to translate the Qur’an. 
For example, Jeffery became confused between qadr and qadar. He 
maintained* "qadr means power but is the technical Muslim word 
for the decree which pre-determines everything, whether for 
good or evil”.^’ This is hardly correct. Qadr is not quite “power” 
so much as “value” or “magnitude”. “Power” in Arabic is qodrah. 
Also, he confused qadr with qadar, “fate”. 

Another typical mistake by Jeffery relates to the word taqwim 
(95:4). He first put it as taqwin and stated that it meant 
“symmetry”.^ In fact there is no word taqwin, the nearest word 
to it being takwtn, “formation”. In fact, taqwm means “straighten¬ 
ing”. Similarly, his confusion between saraban, and sardb. Saraban 
could possibly mean “freely” but sardb -is a water conduit or 
mirage . , 

Menezes^ mistakenly translated “Abu-Bakr” — the nick-name 
of one of the Prophet’s friends and the first man to believe in 
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him — as father of the Virgin. But the Arabic word for virgin is 
bikr, whereas bakr is the Arabic word for earliness. 

In 39:75 the word haffina (“thronging”) was confused by 
Savary^^ with hajin (“barefooted”). The correct translation of the 
verse is: “And you see the angels thronging around the Throne 
hymning the praise of their Lord."^ 


4 LIMITED KNOWLEDGE OF ARABIC 
EKED OUT WITH FIGMENTS OF 
IMAGINATION 

Sale, understanding the word akha to literally mean “brother”, 
wrongly attacked the Qur’an: “The Qur’an confounds Mary the 
mother of Jesus with Mary or Miriam, a sister of Moses and 
Aaron which is an intolerable anachronism... Also there is about 
1800 years between Amran, the father of Moses and Amran the 
father of the Virgin Mary.”^’ Sale was unable to perceive that 
although akha literally means “brother” it can very well also mean 
“related to”. Sale’s accusation here is based on the verse, “O Sister 
of Aaron...” (19:28), in which the Jews, because they knew the 
Virgin Mary to be related to Aaron and thus of a noble family, ac¬ 
cused her when they saw her carrying the infant Jesus and re¬ 
proached her for having committed so shameful a crime. 

A few other Orientalists copied Sale’s misconception; clearly 
they were unaware that the word akha is often used in the Qur’an 
not to mean “blood brother” but “related to”, i.e. of the same na¬ 
tion or tribe. Surely, in his translation of the whole Book he 
should have novcd these verses. 

And unto (the tribe of) ‘Aad (We sent) their brother Hud... 

(11:50) 

And unto (the tribe of) Thamud (We sent) their brother Salih... 

(11:61) 

There are many other equally mistaken translations. Among the 
most striking examples is Bell’s notion that the “Qur’an” was 
different from the “Furqdn", the “Mathdni" and the “Book”.^** In 
fact, the “Qur’an”, the “Kitdb” and the “Furqan” are simply three 
of the fifty-five names of the same book, as was explained in 
the Introduction to this book. 
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Attempting to prove his point Bell quoted several verses. The 
result merely demonstrated just how he became confused. Here 
are two of his translations;^’ 

Alif, Lam, Ra; these are verses of the Book and a manifest 
Qur’an (recitation)... (15:1) 

The month of Ramadhan in which was revealed the Qur’an, a 
guidance for mankind, and clear proofs of the guidance, and the 
criterion Furqan... (2:185) 

This misinterpretation, which was almost mechanically echoed 
very recently by Burton^, may sound like someone who reads an 
appraisal of a Mr X in which he is described as “a clever business¬ 
man, a sensitive artist and a kind father,” and then failing to 
understand the appraisal and imagining Mr X to be three separate 
people. The word furqan connotes a criterion for discrimination 
or separation between good and evil, which is one of the names of 
the Qur’an. It is sometimes used to convey just that, as in this 
verse: 

O You who believe, if you keep yoiir duty to Allah, He will 
• give you discrimination (between right and wrong). (8:29) 

Showing a lack of appreciation for the Qur’anic style. Bell jumped 
to the wrong conclusion that some verses were inserted where 
they do not belong.^* For example, he claimed: “Surah 5, verse 46 
begins with a phrase 'Santa'iina-lH-kadhib' [heedful to falsehood], 
which is entirely out of connection. The same phrase occurs in 
verse 45 and we can quite well replace it and what follows of verse 
45 by verse 46.” 

In order to judge Bell’s statement, let us first read the verses 
concerned. To begin with, his verse numbers are incorrect, the 
ones he described are actually verses 41 and 42 as here shown: 

O Messenger, let them not grieve you who vie one with 
another in the race to disbelief of such as say with their mouths. 
We believe but their hearts believe not, and of the Jews: listeners 
for falsehood [Santa'una-lil-kadhib] listeners on behalf of other 
folk who come not unto you, changing words from their con¬ 
text and saying: If this be given unto you receive it but if this be 
not given unto you, then beware. He whom Allah dooms unto 
sin, you (by your efforts) will avail him not against Allah. Those 
arc they for whom the Will of Allah is that He cleanses not their 
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hearts. Thdis in this world is disgrace, and in the Hereafter an 
awful doom. Listeners for falsehood [Sama'iina-lil-htdhib], 
greedy for illicit gain. If then they have recourse unto you 
[Mu^mnud] judge between them or disclaim Jurisdiction. If 
you disclaim jurisdiction then they cannot harm you at all. But 
if you judge, judge between them with equity. Lo! Allah loves 
the equitable. (5:41-42) 

It is quite evident from this quotation that the two verses comple¬ 
ment eadi other and neither of them actually “replaces” the other. 
It would spem that reading the phrase “Sanut’iina-lil-kadhib” 
twice in the two verses caused Bell to rush to this mist?ken con¬ 
clusion. For those who are well versed in the language and 
appreciate its beauty this is only one example where the repetition 
of a phrase emphasizes the meaiting and adds to the elegance of 
the Arabic style. 

Scanty knowledge of classical Arabic would deprive anyone 
from appreciating the different shades of meaning rendered by the 
occasionally slightly different declensions of Arabic words. 
Another example of a critic with such limitations is' R. Levy, who 
alleged: “The earth itself is constantly spoken of as having been 
stretched out at creation or spread out as a carpet... whence it 
may be inferred that the Prophet conceived of it as flat.”^^ And in 
an attempt to prove his point he quoted the verses 

Have We not made the earth an expanse, and the mountains 
bulwarks? (78:6-7) 

An “expanse" here is explained in the exegesis as being like a 
“resting placc”^^; the earth’s curvature being appropriate for life. 
Levy continued his misconception and rendered these verses as: 
Did We not set out the earth a flat expanse and set thereon 
mountains as tent pegs. 

And for the verse; 

And the sun runs on unto a resting place for it. That is the mea¬ 
sure of the Mighty, the Wise. (36:38) 

Levy’s version was “The sun journeys every day to an abode de¬ 
termined for its rest,” He then accused the Muslims of having 
wrong conceptions about the universe. But the Qur’an does not 
say “every day”. 
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Levy interpreted “And We have placed in the earth firm moun¬ 
tains lest it quake with them” (21:31) as: 

On the earth the mountains were cast down to act as tent pegs 
in order to hold it in position and prevent its movement pre¬ 
sumably upon the primeval water.** 

Concerning the heavens, Jeffery seems to have confused what he 
had read in Oriental fiaion with his translation of the Qur’anic 
verse: 

And We have created above you seven paths, and We are never 
unmindful of creation (23:17) 

Jeffery assumed the verse to connote: “We have built seven 
heavenly vaults.” Here his translation ends and he proceeds to 
comment: “These are not the seven Ptolemic heavenly spheres but 
seven domes one above the other set like convex bowls, on the 
disc-like earth and the circumambient ocean which they hold in 
place.”*® 

This is how some renderings of the Qur’an were eked out by 
figments of the translators’ imagination. 

5 MISTAKING ARABIC FOR HEBREW 
OR SYRIAC 

Some commentators had preconceived ideas before studying or 
even reading the Qur’an. If they had decided that a particular 
word was Syriac or Hebrew, they thus assigned to it an incorrect 
meaning. However, the words are Arabic, and their significances 
are different from those with which the commentators have tag¬ 
ged them. The Arabic meanings are naturally the ones in harmony 
with the whole. To illustrate this point: von Grunebaum imagined 
the word qur’dn itself to be the Syriac qeryana denoting “lection¬ 
ary”, which is, according to the Oxford Dictionary, “a book con¬ 
taining portions of scripture appointed to be read at divine ser¬ 
vice.” 

Usually a word that is borrowed from another language does 
not readily lend itself to declensions nor does it readily become 
too deeply rooted in the new language. The word qur’an however, 
has many declensions: qara’a (“he read”), yaqra’o (“he reads”). 
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aqra’o (“1 read”), naqra’o (“we read”), etc.; qari’ (“reader”), 
qira’aton (“reading”), qur’an (“the Book that is so often read”). 

In a similar way. Watt described the word mjz (“pollution”) as 
representing the Syriac rugza meaning “wrath” — relating to the 
wrath to come^, which is far fetched. Let us read the verse con¬ 
taining the word: 

O you enwrapped in your cloak! Arise and warn. Your Lord 
glorify. Your rainment purify, pollution shun. (74:1) 

Another case is the word jurqan which was claimed to be the 
Syriac •woidperqana denoting “salvation”. 

Actually, Jurqan is a conjugation of the Arabic verb faraqa (“he 
separated”) and farq (“difference”). This meaning is easily under¬ 
stood from the verses where Jitrqdn is mentioned, as the guide for 
separating or discriminating good from evil. Not one of these 
verses (eg. 8:41; 35:1) containing the word implies the Syriac con¬ 
notation suggested. 

Gibb^ claimed that at one time hanyfism was used to signify 
the doctrine preached by Muhammad and was only later replaced 
by Islam. He also claimed the word hanyf to be the Syriac word 
hatnpa meaning “heathen”. Now, according to the Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary a heathen is “an unenlightened person, a person who is 
neither Christian, Jew nor Muhammadan.” This is certainly not 
what is meant by hanyf in Arabic and particularly in the Qur’an 
where it denotes one by nature upright."*^ 

Lo! I have turned my face towards Him Who created the 
heavens and the earth, as Hanyf, one by nature upright and 1 am 
not of the idolators. (6:80) 

And set thy purpose resolutely for religion as Hanyf, one by na¬ 
ture upright, and be not of those who ascribe partners (to God). 
(10:105) 

Hanyf his continuously been used as a description of the devout 
Muslim in his submission to Allah. In Arabic hanyf denotes one 
who is inclined to the way of Allah and firmly upholds the 
faith — basically different from the Syriac .“unenlightened”. This’i' 
point will be further discussed in the next chapter. 

Guillaume, more under the influence of his studies of Hebrew 
and Syriac than his knowledge of Arabic, claimed: “Many words 
in the Qur’an cannot be explained from Arabic and must be traced 
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back to their sources in Hebrew or Syriac before they can be made 
to yield a meaning.’”'* Not a single example was furnished to sup¬ 
port his assumption. It may be true that some commentators, who 
were neither bom Arabs nor well versed in Arabic, were not com¬ 
pletely familiar with a few words in the Qur’an, but this should 
not necessarily mean that such words were either Hebrew or 
Syriac. 

To assume that all Muhammad’s hearers were familiar with 
Hebrew and Syriac because they were familiar with Jews and 
Christians is somewhat far fetched. It would be more logical to 
say that with languages of nations who have been neighbours for 
so many generations there are bound to be a few words common 
to both vocabularies. It would thus be correct to state that such 
words belong to both languages. This can easily be seen now be¬ 
tween English and French, and the languages in Germany and in 
the Nordic countries. The same is also true for many Eastern 
European languages. 

Sir Thomas Arnold and Guilliaume’s comment is appropriate 
here: “Indeed no serious student of the Old Testament can afford 
to dispense with a first hand knowledge of Arabic’’;®' to say 
nothing of a student of the Qur’an. 

6 SOME CONFUSION WITH 
HEBREW TRADITIONS 

The Qur’anic verses are very clear and easy to understand when 
read in Arabic vwth their words given their proper and direct 
meanings. But certain Orientalists, under the influence of their 
Hebrew studies, have tried hard to twist the meaning of specific 
words when these sounded closer to the Hebrew. Consequently 
verses containing such words come to receive very strange inter¬ 
pretations. Such writers thought it best to adopt fantastic notions 
in attempts to prove their postulates. Three striking examples fol¬ 
low. 

He it is Who sent down peace of reassurance into the hearts of 

the believers so that they might add faith unto their faith (48:4) 

Here “peace of reassurance’’ comes firom the Arabic sakinah but Jef¬ 
fery insisted on confusing it widb the Jewish shekinahp' 'The Heb- 
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rew word diekinah, describes the “invisible glory of Jehovah (prin- 
'Cipal name of God) resting over His mercy-seat.” But the Arabic 
word sakituth cannot be assumed to be the Hebrew shekinah for die 
fundamental reason that the Jewish concept of God “resting” is 
quite unacceptable in Islam; it is categorically different from the 
Qur’anic concept of God, as will be explained in Part II of this 
book. 

How much clearer and more straightforward the verse sounds 
when the proper Arabic meaning is assigned to the word in ques¬ 
tion. Actually, sakinak convpys spiritual rest, peace of reassurance, 
tranquility — the opposite of anxiety. From the same root comes 
the word sakana l(“it rested and became still”). 

With Him are the clues of the unseen (659) 

Palmer, confusing the two Arabic words mafitih and mafadh infer¬ 
red, “the allusion is obvious to the Rabbinical tradition of the 
three keys in the hands of God”.^ Again, the concept of God hav¬ 
ing three keys in His hands is totally un-Islamic. The verse in 
point refers to neither numbers nor hands. 

O you enwrapped in your cloak, arise and warn. (74:1) 

Here Watt commented: “He [Muhammad] may have put on a 
mantle to protect himself as in the old Semitic fear of the Divine 
as of something dangerous... It is also possible however, that the 
muitle may have been put on to induce revelations.”^ This whole 
assumption of Watt’s is based on his rendering the Arabic word al- 
moddaththir in the verse cited above as “the enmantled”. Its correct 
translation is “the enwrapped”. Further, this verse relates to an 
«vent after the Prophet had received his first call. He was dazzled, 
felt cold, rushed to his house where he asked his wife and children 
to wrap him up in his doak. Subsequent to this he received the re¬ 
velation under discussion. 

According to Islam, one protects oneself from Allah’s punbhment 
not by putting on a mantle or shawl but by good behaviour and 
evading sins. Otherwise nothing can protect a persistent wrong¬ 
doer from His wrath except sincere ftpentance, humbly asking His 
fijrgiveness and resolving to lead a righteous life in future. The 
statement, “the mantle may have been put on to induce revda- 
tiohs” is again incorrect because a revelation is a message received 
firom Allah. It is up to Him alone to send it to His servant. No 
man, mantle nor anything else can induce it. 
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A most striking example of where Qur’anic studies fall under ~ 
the full influence of Hebrew Tradition is shown by a recent 
attempt to classify the Qur’anic exegnis as either halakhic, 
masoretic or haggadic.^^ It was bound to be in vain because these 
typically Hebrew studies are completely alien to the Qur’an. 

From the above we have noted how difficult it can be for some 
writers to interpret the Qur’an properly, either beqiuse their lim¬ 
ited knowledge of Arabic has caused confusion with other lan¬ 
guages or because their background in Hebrew or other Oriental 
studies has proved to6 overwhelming for them. It nnay be under- 
sundable for a scholar of Hebrew to imbue his writings on die 
Qur’an with biblical undertones, even if the irrelevant is ob¬ 
vious. It may also be appreciated how much distortion of the ideas 
expressed by a text can take place when it is translated from its 
original language and thence into a second, a third or a fourth. 
The same goes for the theories developed by Orienulists on the 
basis of second- or third-hand knowledge about the subject they 
are tackling. 

It is distressing to realize how many readers have been misin¬ 
formed, how many students of oimparative religion givoi' the 
wrong concepts and how many in search of the truth about the 
Qur’an have been misguided by sudi Orientalists’ writings. 

In this chapter we have briefly reviewed several types of mis¬ 
takes in the English translation of the Book. In the next we pro¬ 
pose to discuss in some detail a number of the Orientalists’ conclu¬ 
sions based on their misinterpretations. 
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Chapter 6 

Judgements Based on 
Mistaken Interpretations 


More than one writer has claimed that certain names of Allah 
were originally adopted in Isbm but were then later dropped. 
Some commentators have also as^rted changes in the name of the 
£uth itself. Odiets have even imagined polytheism and interme¬ 
diaries to be present in Islam, a most incredible assertion consider¬ 
ing the basis of Islamic teachings has always been founded on 
imnuculate monotheism. A few writers have also alleged die 
existence of contradictions in the Qur’an. Let us discuss eadi of 
these in turn. 


The Names of Allah 

The Prophet has been accused of introUtfucing the word Ar-Rahman 
(“the Compassionate”) which he used for a time almost as a 
proper name for Allah. However, this seems “to have led to dif¬ 
ficulty and as such it was soon dropped”.' To this, Tritton added, 
“it looks as if Muhammad had tried to make it [this name] popu¬ 
lar with his followers, had failed and therefore dropped it”.^ But 
these serious accusations can easily be ruled out when looking 
knowledgnbly into any copy of the Mus^haf. 

The phrase ‘'Bismillahir-Rahman-ir-RahTm’’ (“In the name of 
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God, the Compassionate, the Merciful”) occurs at the begiiming 
of each of 113 Surahs. It is well known that this phrase containing 
the name of God (Ar-Raffmau) is said by all sincere Muslims at tiK: 
commencement of every worthwhile action or saying; 
thermore, one of the celebrated Surahs b entitled **Ar-Ra/m3itr 
{Surah 5^ “Allab” and “Ar-Ra^man” are two of the mmics of 
God as illustrated in this verse: 

Say, call Allah or call Ar-Ra^man (the Compassionate) 
whidiever (name) you call, as to Him are the most exalted 
names. (17:110) 

BeQ in a similar confused state on the subject declared concern* 
ing the Prophet: “He uses *Rabb’, then he us« ‘Allah’, but rather 
hesitatingly, either because it was not proper Arabic or because it 
was combined in beliefs in subordinate deities.”^ The truth is that 
both “Rabb” (“Lord”) and “Allah” (“God”) have been known in 
Arabic since long before Islam and both are in the Qur’an. So 
“Allah” certainly did not replace “Rabb”. The opoiing verse of 
the first Surah reads: 

Praise be to Allah [God], die Lord [Rabb] oifthe woiids... (1:1) 

It follows tlutt die imagined hesitation between “Rabb” and 
“AUah” is incorrect because each of j^e two words has itt 
appropriate usage, as seen fixim the vene just dted. Neither word 
can replace the other. In.dassical Andiic, the knguage of the 
sacred Book, and before, the term the “Lord of the worlds” sig¬ 
nifies the creator Of the universes, who brought them into exis¬ 
tence wd sustaiiis them. 

Further, if a disbeliever happens to claim another beii^ as his 
rabb or lord this is surely no eitcuse for believers to hover between i 
using “Rabb” and “AlUdi” as names for their Lord “rather hesita¬ 
tingly”. Proof that “Ar-Ralnnan”, “Allah” and “Rabb” are valid 
and properly used in the Qur’an is furnished by the fc^owh^ 
verse: 

Thus We send you (O Muljammad) unto a naritm befiMe ivhom 
other nadohs have pa»ed away, that you may,redte unto them 
that which We have revealed to you, while dl^flievm 

in the Compassionate [Ar-Rahm^]. Sayt^fl^'is my Lord 
[Rabb], there is no God save He {La-IIShd Hla HinMi]. In Him..^ 
do I put my trust and unto Him is my recourse. (13:3(Q 
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Islam and Hanyfism 

Tlie Arabic word hanyjias been mixed up by some critics with, 
the Syriac luunpa, as was discussed in the previous chapter. Now 
die Orientalists’ assumption that Hanyfism was an independent 
religic^ will be looked into. It was claimed that the Prophet 
“started by imiuting Abraham whose religion was called ‘hanyr 
and by using some books which he thought were authentic... to 
have discovered these books to be a recent forgery; hence the title 
‘hanyr was soon dropped and exchanged for that of‘Muslim’.”^ 
To this Menezes and Watt added that “Hanyfism” used to be 
applied by. jews and Christians to mean pagan or followers of the 
Hellenized and philosophical form of the old Syro-Arabic 
religion.® 

Looking into the Qur’an it becomes evident that there was in 
fact no religion on its own called Hanyfism. Both titles of “HanyP’ 
and “Muslim” were accepted as applying equally to Noah, 
Abraham, Muhammad, to all the prophets of God^ as well as to 
their faithful followers. Both words are Arabic. Hanyfis an adjec> 
five denoting leaning towards the right away, from the wrong — 
used almost exdusively to connote a devoted clinging to Allah’s 
faith and a rejection of odier beliefs.® Thus Abraham was [hanyf 
“upright” and devoted to Allah. Also, muslim is a conjugate 
adjective of the verb aslanu (“he submitted to”), which applies 
solely in relation to God. The following verses make this clear: 

Abraham was a Jew, nor yet a Christian, but he was an up¬ 
right man who had submitted to Allah, (HanyC Muslim) and he 
was not of the idolators. (3:67) 

And Moses said: O my people! If ye have bdieved in Allah then 
{Alt your trust in Him, if you have indeed submitted (unto 
Him). (11:85) 

Not realizing what the word imatim denotes, certain Orientalists 
have hurled their criticisms agaimt die verses indicating that Noah 
«id Abraham were Mushois. Unabk to nkoncUe these with other 
veiaes desoibhig Mu^mmad and Moan in turn as die first of 
diead^rienuilists exddmed ”How dien were they Mus- 
Ums Ifdl^ui^ammad was tb|t first Muslim?... How could Noah 
who anemied.. Muhammad by more than 2,500 years be a 
Muslimr^ ^ 
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But, as explained above, the description of muslim applies to 
Noah, Abraham and all the oth^r prophets so there need be no 
confusion in our minds. This does not contradict the fact that 
Mul^ammad, Abraham and Moses were each the first to submit to 
the respective order received from Allah at his specific period of 
time. The following verses prove this point: 

Say, Lo! my worship and my sacrifice and my living and my 
dying are for Allih, Lord of the Worlds. He has no partner. 
This am I commanded, and I am the first of those who surren¬ 
der (unto Him). (6:163) 

And when Moses came to Our'appointed tryst and his Lord had 
spoken unto him he said: My Lord, show me Thyself that I 
may gaze upon Thee. He said: thou shalt not sec Me, but gaze 
upon the mountain. If it stays fast in its place then thou shalt 
see Me. And when his Lord revealed His ^ory to the mountain 
He sent it crashing down, and Moses fell down swooning. And 
when he awoke he said: Glory be to Thee, i turn unto Thee re- 
penunt, and I am the first of the believers. (7:143) 

The biblical prophets are also described as Muslim because they 
have submitted to Allah: 

Lo! We did reveal the Torah wherein is guidance and light by 
which the Prophets who submitted (unto God) judged the Jews. 
(5:44) 


Intermediaries Asserted in Islam 

The very concept of intermediary is totally unacceptable in Islam. 
However, Tritton imagined it to exist and wrote: “In six passages 
of the Qur’an there is a hint of an intermediary between God and 
man,... the spirit is from ‘amr’ of its Lord — He reveals in every 
heaven its ‘amr’ — He controls the ‘amr’ from heaven to earth and 
it ascends to Him again.” Continuing with his unfortunate confu¬ 
sion of Arabic with Hebrew he went on, “‘amr’ having the same 
root as the Hebrew ‘memra’ denotes a personified agency bridging 
the gap between the Transcendent God and the world of change 
and growth.”® 
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To begin with, the word 'amr is mentioned in the Qur’an not 
merely six times but 156 times. Moreover other decloisions of die 
word are mentioned fifteen times. Secondly, the confusion be¬ 
tween the Arabic word ’amr and the Hebrew word numra need not 
have taken place had TfUton been aware of the correct meaning of 
the Arabic word. Memra denotes a personified “intermediary” as 
Tritton wrote, but 'amr signifies either, “order”, “injunction”, 
“mandate”, “command” or “afi^”. Even die Oxford Dictionary 
indicates that 'amara means *1lie conimanded”, hence ’amr is the 
noun “command”, and imieeir ts “commaiider or prince". Thirdly, 
careful reading of the Qur'inic verses containing the word ’amr 
and its declensions dikloses die mdstence of no intermediary 
ndiatever. 

Let us now look at some of the verses in question, indutUng the 
ones quoted by Tritton: 

They will ask you concerning die spirit. Say: The spirit is by 
command [’amr] of my Lord, and of knowledge ye have been 
vouchsafed but litde. (17.'85) 

There is no good in much of their secret conferences save [in] 
him who enjoins [’amara] almsgiving and peace-malting among 
the people. (4:114) 

Our Lord! Forgive us our sins and our extrav;^ance in our afiiur. 
(’amr) (3:147) 

The interpretatimis of the Arabic word ’amr in its^yarious declen¬ 
sions are thus shown to have nothing to do with any intermedi¬ 
ary. 


Islam accused of polytheism 

Anodier serious mianterpretation was made in the Middle Ages 
by Rieddo who naively assumed: “The Qur'Sn speaks of God in 
pluraL Thus. God is more dian one.”^ On the contrary, when 
God refers to himself in the Qur’an as “We”, he is still only one. 
For even a mortal king can refer to himself as “we” in prodama- 
tions 4id the like. 

Considerably later, and equally as unfortunate, was Rodwell’s 
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claim that the Prophet was being worshipped as well as God: “In 
Medina we hear of God’s gift and the Apostle’s... . and attributes 
elsewhere applied to God openly applied to himselT’^", that is 
to the Prophet. Admittedly, the word “prophet” or “messen^ 
ger” is mentioned often together with the word “Allah” in the 
same verse. This, however, implies no trace of polytheism. Ex¬ 
amination of relevant verses will clarify this point: 

Obey All2h and obey His messenger, but if you turn away, 
then the duty of Our messenger is only to convey (the message) 
plainly. (64:12) 

And whoso is rebellious to Allah and His messenger he verily 
goes astray in error manifest. (33:36) 

Rodwell’s unjustifiable misconception of polytheism could have 
been occasioned by such verses as the one rendered; 

There has come unto you a messenger, (one) of yourselves, 
grievous to him is that you are suffering, full of concern 
for you, for the believers full of pity, merciful. (9:128) 

Here the Prophet who is described as one of us mortals is also de¬ 
scribed as “full of pity, merciful”. These two attributes are used to 
apply to God in other verses such as: 

It was not All2h’s'purpose that your faith rinnild be in vain, for 
Allah is full of pity, Merdful toward mankind. (3:143) 

But, it cannot be overemphasized that according to Islam when 
any attribute is applied to Allah it takes on an infinite dimension, 
whereas it is only finite when applied to mortals — even if they 
are prophets. The Qur’an draws the contrast between Allah and 
man very dearly. The prophets are mortals, servants of Allah who 
received His messages to deliver to their nations. The status of the 
Prophet Muhammad is distinctly shown as being one of those 
merely serving God. 

He it is Who sends down dear revelations unto His servant that 
he may bring you forth from darkness unto light. (57:9) 

Here, as in many other verses, the actual sutus of Muhammad in 
relation to Allah is dearly designated. No Muslim could ever be 
confused on this point. In fact, many Orientalists and historians 
have admired the immaculate concept of pure monotheism in 
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Islam." This, unfortunately, was completely overlooked by a 
very recent writer who wrongly imagined Muijammad to have 
adopted monotheism only at a relatively late stage when circum¬ 
stances allowed, merely as a watchword for distinguishing his 
friends from his enemies.*^ In his Islamic studies has he not read 
the Qur’an and seen for himself how ever since the earliest revela¬ 
tion pure monotheism is so vigorously preached throughout? 


Imagined contradictions 

Numbered among the false conclusions of Orientalists is the col¬ 
lection of assertions that the Qur’an conuins numerous contra¬ 
dictions. This was alleged in the Middle Ages by Ricoldo and 
San Pedro and, much later, by Levy, Gardner, Tritton and 
others. 


ASSERTIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

It was claimed that the Qur’an, “both forbade and permitted au¬ 
gury. It asserted rightly that good is from God and sin from man 
but then said that both good and evil are of God. He (the Qur’an) 
said that Aose who were rich in this world wiU be lost in the next; 
but then he says that Abraham was rich in this world and yet to be 
numbered among the good.’’*^ This confusion can easily be 
cleared up by quoting the relevant verses. 

1. Concemit^ augury the initial confusion here may have been 
caused by the Arabic words for augury and birds whidi sound 
very similar. Both words have a common root: “augury” is 
tatayyur whereas “birds” are teyr. The relevant verses are 27:47, 
and 17:13; in fact neither sanctions augury. The foretelling of fu¬ 
ture events by interpreting die action of birds or by other means, 
which was sanctioned in Roman religion, is condemned by 
Islam. According to the faidi the future is in Allah’s hands. He 
alone knows die future and shapes events in compliance with the 
rules he has laid down. That is why we read in one of the above 
verses, “Your augury is with Allah.” 
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The complex subjects of predestination and free will are among 
those to be discussed in detail in Part II of this book. 

2. It was also argued by some Orientalists that Good came from 
God and Sin from man, but Good and Evil are created by God. 
This seeming paradox can be cleared up if we study the relevant 
verse: 

Wheresoever you may be death will overtake you even though 
you were in lofty towers. Yet if a happy thing be£dls them they 
say: This is from Allah; and if an evd thing befalls them they 
say: This is from your doing (O Muhamnud). Say, (unto 
them): All is from Allah. Mliiat is amiss with diese people that 
they came not right to understand a happening? Whatever of 
good befalls you it is from Allah, and whatever of id befalls you 
it is from yourself. We have sent you (O Mu^mmad) as a mes¬ 
senger unto mankind and AlHh is sufficient as a Witness. (4:78) 

This verse and numerous others indicate that both good and evil 
are under Allah’s control. Man receives blessings through AllSh’s 
grace and as a generous reward for his good work. Yet some¬ 
times, he is infliaed with mishaps as a reminder and a punishment 
for some of his wrongdoing, or as a test for his fiuth. 

3 Yet another medieval confusion resulted from the misconcep¬ 
tion: 

“Those who were rich in this world will be k»t in the next, but 
Abraham was rich and yet to be- numbered among the good”. 

In answer to this criticism, a few relevant verses may be quoted. 
About riches we read: 

Wealth and children are an ornament of life of this world, but 
the good deeds which endure are better in your Lord’s sight for 
reward and better in respea of hope. (18:47) 

And about Alwaham we read: 

Lo! Abraham was a model of virtue, obedient to AUah, by na¬ 
ture upright, and he was not of the idolators. Thankfiil for His 
bounties; He chose him and guided him unto a straight path. 
And We gave him good in this wmrld, and in the Hereafter he b 
among the righteous. (16:120-122) 
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Thos it is clear that the Qur’an does not say, “those who are rich 
in this world will be lost in the next.’’ The point it makes in these 
and many other verses is that wellbeing and hardships are merely 
tests for us in thb world. ’IlKise who are thankful to their Lord for 
His bounties, like Abraham, will be generously rewarded in the 
Heic»£tet. 


MORE RECENT ASSERTIONS 

Amcmg recent chums is a contradiction imagined about false gods 
by Triccon; another concerning the direction to be faced in prayer 
by Gardner; a third relating to the creation of man by Levy; and a 
fourth regttding the Hereafter by Wansbrough. 

Concerning false gods, Trinon expressed his bewilderment on 
this sulgect abo: “Tidten licer^y, what he [the Qur’in] says about 
false g(^s is faiccRtsmait, agdn and again he says tint they are 
nodiing, yet they will be summoned at the judgement to condemn 
those who chdmed to have been led asn’ay by them.’’** Why 
should Trittcm accuse the Book of inconsistency when it never 
literally sutes that these fabe gods are “nothing”? The following 
vases are p^tkient; 

Yet they choose beside Him other gods who create naught but 
are themsdives created and possess not hurt nor profit for them¬ 
selves, and possess not death nor life, nor power to raise the 
dead.(2S:3) 

Lo! Ye (idolators) and that which ye worship beside Allah are 
fud of hell. Thereunto ye will come. 

If these had been gods they would not have come thither, but 
all will abide therein. (21:98) 

On reading these and other verses (39:38; 2:98; 21:43), not to men¬ 
tion the rest of the sacred Book, one finds that it consistently de¬ 
nounces fidse gods, and reaffirms their helplessness and uselessness 
for the idc^KWS who wmdiip them. On the Day of Judgement 
the idols wdf pnmde incriminating evidence against them and 
wiU be taken to as an additional shame for the idolators. 
Concenui^ dM dimtion to face in prayer, Gardner’s imprcs- 
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sion of how the Qur’an han'dlcs this subject is shrouded in perplex¬ 
ity; “In prayer the faithful are ordered in one passage to turn 
towards Jerusalem and in another they, are commanded to turn to¬ 
wards Mecca wlnle in a third they arfe taught that it is of no im¬ 
portance in what direction diey turn in jnrayer.’”^ 

Levy repeated the same accusation about forty years later. 

First of all, there is not a single verse which orders or suggests 
that the faithful should face Jerusalem in their prayers. Muslims 
used formerly to turn in the directk>n of Jerusalem m their devo¬ 
tions according to a tradition whidi had Ae Prophet’s approval. 
During those early years of course, when the Muslim community 
was just a small minority in Mecca the rest of the idiabiunts were 
idol worshippers and the Ka'lxdi was surrounded and occupied by 
idols of all sorts, shapes antf sizes. Later in Medkia, however, and 
a few years prior to the Muslims’ victmious return to Mecca to 
cleanse the Ka’bah from all traces of polytheism, this verse was re¬ 
vealed: 

We have seen the turning of your face to heaven (for guidance 
O Muhammad) verily We shall make you turn toward a Qiblah 
which is dear to you. So turn yOur face toward the Inviolable 
Place of Worship and ye (O Muslims) wheresoever ye may be, 
turn your faces (when ye pray) toward it. (2:144) 

Thus, there is no contradiction about the direction to be faced in 
prayer. The divine order is to face the Ka'bah. “the Inviolable 
Place of Worship”. 

The verse which confused Gardner, however, is: 

It is not righteousness (that you merely) turn your faces to the 
East or West but the righteous is he who believes in Allah and 
the Last Day and the angek and the scripture and the Prophets; 
and gives wealth for love of Him to kinsfolk and to orphaiu and 
the needy and the wayfarer and to those who ask; and to set 
tiaves free; and observe proper worship and pay the poor due; 
and those who keep their promise when they make one and the 
patient in tribulation and adversity and stress. Such are they 
who are truthful; such are the God-fearing. (2:177) 

This verse should be self-explanatory. It certainly does not say 
‘it is of no importance in what direction they turn in prayer” as 
Gardner mistakenly inferred. 
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Concerning the Creation of Man, another contradiction in the 
Qur’an was claimed by Levy who stated; “In his revelations the 
Prophet specifically declares that all living things were created 
from water, although man, according to another idea was created 
of clay.”’’ 

Allah has created every animal of water. (24:45) 

Created man from a clot. (96:2) 

He created man of clay like the potter’s. (55:14) 

He it is Who created you from dust then from a sperm-drop 
then from a clot, then brings you forth as infants; then that you 
attain full strength and afterwards you become old. (40:67) 

Here, when the Qur’an declares that man is created “of clay like 
the potter’s’’, or “of dust’’, reference is being made to the creation 
of Adam, the father of mankind. On the other hand, when declar¬ 
ing that man is created from “a drop”, the implication is to that 
from his parents* fluid. A “clot” and watq: are allusions to the ear¬ 
liest suge of the embryo in the mother’s womb. Thus, in truth, 
there is no contradiction. On the contrary, these statements are 
proofs of the divinity of the sacred Book; how could it have occur¬ 
red to an uneducated man in that backward desert land fourteen cen¬ 
turies ago to write down or even to think of these scientific facts, 
ages before it was proven that approximately 90 per cent of the 
human body is coiriposed of water? 

A contradiction apparently concerns the Hereafter. The believer 
realizes that the Hereafter is very far from being a simple event. 
No ..lere mortal could possibly do it justice in description or even 
imagination. The Qur’an describes many happenings which will 
take place in the afterlife. It draws our attention to its extreme 
scale of time and space. More will be said on this subjea in Part 
II. But at this stage, two recent comments from Orientalists 
should be discussed. 

Rodinson, referring to the teachings of Jesus that, “it is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven,” added that he found in the ear¬ 
liest passages of the Qur’an an attitude of “severe hostility towards 
wealth” and a threat to the rich “of punishment by God”.’* As it 
happens, the Qur’an does not condemoTthose who are rich in this 
’ /orld merely because they are rich, but it docs denounce the rich 
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who become so fond of wealth as to forget their fellow men in 
need. It is the author’s feeling that this is exactly the same as what 
is meant by the teaching of Jesus. The rich who are warned are 
those who deny the fact that wealth came to them through Allah’s 
generosity, and who care not to thank Him for it, but who deprive 
and despise the poor. 

O ye who believe! Spend of that wherewith We have provided 
you before a day comes when there will be no trafficking, nor 
friendship, nor intercession. The disbelievers, they are the 
wrongdoers. (2:254) 

The Qur’anic verse in which the eye of the needle is mentioned 
condemns not the rich but those who arrogantly reject God’s mes¬ 
sage; 

Those who reject Our messages and turn away from them 
haughtily, the doors of heaven will not be opened for them nor 
will they enter the Garden until the camel passes through the 
eye of the needle. And thus do We reward the guilty. (7:40) 

What matters is how one uses the money one has. If one adores it, 
amasses and hoards it, to the deprivation of the poor and needy, 
one is then committing a grievous wrong for which divine re¬ 
tribution should be expected. But when wealth and worldly pos¬ 
sessions are recognized as no more than ornaments of this life on 
earth and how much better and more enduring are good deeds, 
then he who spends his wealth for the good cause will be gener¬ 
ously rewarded among the righteous in Paradise. 

In the Hereafter, on certain occasions, after being given ample 
chance to argue in their defence, some wrongdoers will be de¬ 
prived of further speech. On other occasions when meeting their 
wretched companions who remind them of the influence they ex¬ 
ercised in this world, each will hurl blame against the other. 

Such scenes have bewildered Orientalists like Wansbrough, 
and, instead of trying to understand them he has resorted to 
accusations, assumed contradictions and cited in his case these two 
verses, it would appear, without reading what is written before or 
after them: 

Couldst thou but see when the wrongdoers will be made to 
stand before their Lord, throwing back the word (of blame) on 
one another. 
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Hiose who have been despised will say to the arrogant ones; 

Had it not been for you we should certainly have been believers 
(34:31). 

That will be a Day when they shall not be able to speak. 

Nor will it be open to them to put forward pleas. (77:31-32) 

As mentioned above, there will be an extremely arduous succes¬ 
sion of events in the Hereafter; a panorama of limitless breadth 
and depth with endless multitudes of souls each faced with the re¬ 
ward or punishment for his or her work on earth. In view of the 
immensity of the subject and its metaphysical nature would it not 
have been more appropriate for Wansbrough and the others to 
have at least approached it with respect and to have meditated on 
its various aspects? Instead, with their limited grasp coupled with 
misconceptions they claimed a final authority and daringly pro¬ 
nounced the Qur’an to be “contradictory”. 
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The subject of abrogation has aroused great interest, concern and 
even excitement among various Orientalists as well as among 
some Muslim writers. As may be expected, the viewpimts of 
both parties are basically difierent. The contrast between them is 
perhaps as striking as between the word “abrogation” and the 
Qur’anic context of the corresponding Arabic word naskh. The Eng¬ 
lish version connotes “cancellation”, “annulment” or “repeal”, 
none of which are meant in the Arabic original, as will be illus¬ 
trated below. 

A very interesting point concerning this subject of abrogation is 
the knowledge that it began to arouse interest considerably later 
than the Prophet’s time. This in itself suggests that either there 
was no abrogation in the early years of Islam and the subject was 
therefore an invention of later generations, or else whenever a law 
or code was abrogated by the Prophet, the incident passed by un¬ 
noticed. The latter is most unlikely, considering the d^ree of im¬ 
portance attached to each revelation in the life of the budding 
Islamic community. 

Abrogation as amendment or even as cancellation of one code 
of condua as expressed in a Qur’anic verse, can be classified into 
three categories; the cancellation supposedly indicated would im¬ 
ply replacement by another verse; a non-Qur’anic code of conduct 
would be replaced by a Qur’anic one; and vice versa. By and 
large, the first type of supposed abrogation was the Orienulists’ 
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main concern. The third category was wrongly suggested by a 
few Orientalists, as will be indicated below. Actually, the 
strongest argument they depended upon was the existence of the 
word naskh in a Qur’anic verse. 


How the subject is mentioned in 
the Qur’an 

It happens that there is only one verse in which the word naskh is 
mentioned, and only one other in which change is implied. It is 
necessary to quote both here, together with the verses coming im¬ 
mediately before and after them. 

In Surah 2 (“The Heifer”), there is an elaborate discussion of the 
Jews’ rebellion against Allah’s commands, their defiance towards 
Moses, their intrigues and hypocrisy, their enmity towards 
several angels and their rejection of Allah’s message. How could 
God send a new message after the one they had already received, 
they exclaimed; if it were an identical message it would be redun¬ 
dant, and if it wer^ different it would be illogical, so why would 
Allah do such a thing? Because of this concern with the tribe of 
Israel, they are referred to in verses 105-107 of the same Surah as 
the “people of the Book”. 

Neither those who disbelieve from among the people of the 
Book, nor the polytheists like that any good should be sent 
. down to you from your Lord. 

But Allah chooses whom He pleases for His Mercy, and Allah 
is the Lord of mighty grace. Whatever message We cancel or 
cause to be forgotten We bring one better than it or one like it. 
Knowest thou not that God is Possessor of power over all 
things? 

Knowest thou not that Allah’s is the kingdom of the heavens 
and earth, and that besides Allah you have not any Patron or 
helper? (2:105-107) 

In the first verse here, fire objections raised by the people of the 
Book are answered; Allah diooses whom He pleases fijr His revela- 
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tions. The second indicates that if one law, namely the biblical 
law, is cancelled, then a better one is given to Muhammad,’ The 
third verse draws the reader’s attention to the kingdom of God, to 
his sovereignty over the heavens and earth and to the laws of na¬ 
ture prevailing in the universe. Is it not true that the old order in 
nature gives place to a new, the inferior to the better? It was, 
therefore, quite natural that the Mosaic law, which was in the 
main given to a particular people at a certain time and which suited 
only their requirements, should be replaced by a new and more 
universal law — that of Islam. The old statute had been effaced 
and partly forgotten anyway and the time had come for what re¬ 
mained to be cancelled and replaced by a better, and in certain 
respects a similar law.^ 

The other verse in which annulment is implied is in Surah 13. 
Here an equivalent word is used, yamho (“efface”). Reaffirming 
the same argument, and in answer to the disbelievers’ demand 
for Muhammad to produce a portent the message is clear: 

And verily We sent messengers before you, and We appointed 
for them wives and children, and it was not given to any mes¬ 
senger that he should bring a portent save by Allah’s leave. For 
everything there is a time prescribed. All^h effaces what He 
will, and establishes (what He will) and with Him is the source 
of ordinance. (13:38-39) 

Partial replacement of an older religion by a new one should in no 
way be surprising. Was it not indicated by Christian theologians 
that God sent down the Gospels partly to confirm and partly to 
abrogate the Torah? 

... and confirming what is between my hands of the Torah and 
to make lawful to you some of what has been prohibited. (3:50) 

He taketh away the first that He may establish the second.^ 

The same applies to the Qur’an related to the Gospel and the 
Torah. Some Muslim scholars of later generations have even ex¬ 
tended this to cover a few specific Qur’anic verses as related to 
certain others. A few Orientalists, however, have indulged in wild 
surmises and even blasphemies. 
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Some Orientalists’ comments 

The Islamic concept of Allah and his sublime attributes includes 
his absolute power to change anything he wishes^ at the time he 
has prescribed. This is in drastic contrast to what a few Oriental¬ 
ists imagine to be “God changing His mind”^, and to being, 
therefore, “inconsistent”. “What He does today He may recall 
tomorrow”.* Several passages in the sacred Book were described 
as “contradictory”.’ “How can one reconcile this with the theory 
that contradictions found in the Qur’an were truths once re¬ 
vealed?” exclaimed these Orientalists. “What is eternal is un¬ 
changeable and immutable.” They even sought support for their 
claims in the verses dted above where abrogation is referred to, 
yet overlooking what was actually being discussed — the relation 
between the Qur’an and the previous messages. 

These Orientalists, imagining abrogation to be a cancellation of 
the older verse and its replacement by a contradictory one, have 
hence indulged in the blasphemous assertion that AUidi “changes 
His mind”.* This is categorically untrue. What seemed to certain 
Orientalists as a divine caprice has manifestly appeared to Mus¬ 
lims as a part of a long-term plan predetermined by God. This 
Islamic concept applies not only to Qur’anic verses or Islamic 
rules versus biblical codes, but also to the universe as a whole. 

This point can best be illustrated by an event recognized by 
Jews, Christians and Muslims alike. As recorded in both the Bible 
(Gen. 22), and the Qur’an (Siirah 37), Abraham had at first received a 
divine order to sacrifice his son. To him this was an order to be 
obeyed without question, he never expected it to be abrogated. In 
utter submission to the will of God, Abraham and his son went to 
the appointed place, taking the knife with them. This utter sub¬ 
mission has been set as an example for the faithful ever since. We 
know, of course, that Allah’s initial order to Abraham was only 
temporary; it was never the divine intention that Abraham should 
sacrifice his son but rather that it should stand as a test to demon¬ 
strate his obedience to his Lord. To the sorrowful father’s intense 
joy and relief the divine order was abrogated in time and a ram 
sacrificed instead. 

If this highly significant event is considered by Occidentals as an 
example of Allah changing His mind, one must stress that Mus- 
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lims would never dream of considering it as anything but a stage 
in the Deity’s long-term plan. This point touches on the concept of 
predestination and free will, which is one of the subjects to be 
dealt with in Part 11 of this work. 

Now, the abrogations claimed to exist in the Qur’an, if we may 
call them so, are much simpler. They could better be described as 
amendments and confirmations rather than abrogations.’ 

We may consider the following examples. 


Alleged Abrogations in the 
Qur’an 

Twenty such cases have been counted by some of the later Mus¬ 
lim scholars.*’ All of them are Medinan revelations, varying in 
subject matter and in the degree of change. In the coming para¬ 
graphs we will study diose related to the three subjects which 
have been especially criticized by Orientalists. These comprise the 
prohibition of intoxicants, the rights of widows and the denunda- 
tion of idol worship. In each case we will investigate vvhrther any 
contradiction does exist between the “abrogating” verse and that 
“abrogated”. A fourth case relates to a Qur’anic code imagined by 
an Orientalist to have been abrogated on the Prophet’s instruction. 


1 INTOXICANTS 

On this subject Levy criticized the prohibition of wine “which lud 
at one time been associated not only with the healthful nutriments 
derived from the palm,' but also widi the sensuous delights of Pa¬ 
radise itself, amongst them being rivers of wine as well as rivers of 
pure water, milk and honey.”** 

Wine, it is true, is mentioned as an intoxicant by dhe Qur’an in 
three places in relation to its prohibition in this world (2:219; 4:43; 
5:90-91); emee in rebtion to its beii^ among the delights available 
to the faidifiil in Paradise (47:15); and once when telling die story 
of Joseph and his fellow prisoners (12:36, 41). But it should never 
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be overlooked that the wine of Paradise is not at all the same drink 
as the earthly wine of this world. The prohibition of intoxicants 
was not instituted until a few years after the Hijra, when the Mus¬ 
lims commenced the formation of their independent state in Medi¬ 
na. The prohibition proceeded in stages. First, intoxicants were 
not recommended and were excluded from “good nourishment” 
(16:67), and then it was declared that “che sin in it is greater than 
its usefulness” (2:219). The second stage was the limiting of 
periods during which drinking was allowed; the believers were 
commanded to shun intoxicants while making ready for prayers, 
lest they might not know what they were saying (4:43). Finally, 
their harmfulness was stressed, and intoxicants were categorically 
banned. 

There are Muslim writers who consider the last verse as abro¬ 
gating the.first two (in the following citation), but rather it should 
be viewed as complementing, instead of contradicting them. 

They question you about intoxicants and games of chance. Say: 
in both is great sin and (some) utility for men; but the sin of 
them is greater than their usefulness. (2:219) 

O ye who believe! Draw not near unto prayer when ye are 
. drunken, till ye know that which ye utter; nor when ye are pol¬ 
luted. save when journeying Upon the road, till ye have bathed. 
(4:43) 

O ye who believe, intoxicants and games of chance and idob 
and divining arrows are only abominations of Satan’s handi¬ 
work. Avoid them in order that ye may succeed. Satan seeks 
only to cast among you enmity and hatred by means of intox¬ 
icants and games of chance, and to turn you from remembrance 
of Allah and from (His) worship. Will you tken abstain? And 
obey Allah and obey the messenger and beware. But if ye turn 
away, then know that the duty of Our messenger b only plain 
conveyance (of the message). (5:90-91) 

We find that the verse cited by Levy in fact discriminates between, 
rather than associates intoxicants with “healthful nutriments de¬ 
rived from the palm”: 

And of the fruits of the date palm, and grapes, whence ye derive 
intoxicants and (also) good nourishment. (16:67) 
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Surprisingly, contradictions were claimed by Menezes and Levy 
to exist between the verses rendered above (2:219; 4:43) and Levy 
even contended that one should replace the other. 

As we have seen, there is no contradiction between these two 
verses nor between them and any other verse in the sacred Book. 


2 widows’ rights 

Hughes contended that “Verse 234, Surah 2 is acknowledged by all 
commentators to have been revealed after verse 240, Surah 2 
which it abrogates.” Careful study discloses the real significance of 
their subject matter: 

Such of you who die and leave behind them wives, they (the 
wives) shall wait, keeping themselves apart, four mondis and 
ten (days). And v/hen they reach the term (prescribed for them) 
then there is no sin for you in aught that they may do with 
themselves in decency. God is aware of what you do. (2:234) 

(In the case of) those of you who are about to die and leave be¬ 
hind them wives, they should bequeath unto their wives a pro¬ 
vision for the year without turning them out, but if they go out 
(of their own accord) there is no sin for you in that which they 
do of themselves within their rights. All^ is Mighty, Wise. 
(2:240) 

Two slightly different aspects of the widow’s predicament are 
here under discussion. The first verse indicates that she should not 
remarry for a period of four months and ten days after her late 
husband’s death, this being a period just long enough to ascertain 
whether or not she might be carrying his child. The second verse 
outlines certain of the widow’s financial rights and her privilege to 
remain in her late husband’s house for the year subsequent to his 
death — unless she decides to move to another residence of her 
own. 

Now, after reading the relevant verses and realizing their 
mutual complement one wonders where is the contradiction here 
as alleged by Hughes? 
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3 IDOL worship: a special 

ABROGATION ALLEGED 

This claim is concerned with the Meccan Surah 53 (“The Star”), in 
which verses 19-23 discuss the main idols which used to be wor¬ 
shipped. 

Have you thought upon Al-Lat and Al-‘Uzza, 

And Manat, the third, the other? 

Are yours the males and His the females? 

That indeed would be an unfair division. 

They are but names which ye have named, ye and your fathers, for 

which Allah has revealed no warrant. 

They follow but a guess and that which (they) themselves de¬ 
sire. 

And now the guidance from their Lord had come to them. 

(53:19-23) 

Sir Mark Sykes (as quoted by H.G. Wells), Watt and others’^, 
have claimed there originally existed a verse in this Siirah between 
those numbered 20 and 21 which praised the idols, but that this 
was deleted later. Strangely enough, this assertion was repeated by 
some Oriental commentators like al-Baidawy without the support 
of any reliable isnad or logical argument. All of them have over¬ 
looked the fact that every verse '— including those later to be 
claimed as abrogating — was recorded in the Qur’an during the 
Prophet’s lifetime, and has been cherished by Muslims ever since. 
Not a single word, not even a letter has been deleted, as was ex¬ 
plained in Chapter 3. 

Watt conjectured that both the first and second versions were 
proclaimed publicly, “It is unthinkable that any one should have 
invented suA a story’’’^ not realizing that 50-100 years foUow- 
ing the Prophet’s dokth literally thousands of invented sayings 
were attributed to him — the fabrication of both Arabs and non- 
Arabs of varying political and religious backgrounds. What was 
authentic and what was not was all finally sorted out by al- 
Bokhary, Muslim, and others. 

Watt, carried much further by bis imagination than his scho¬ 
larship, actually accused the Prophet of bdng a polytheist during 
the early years of the call. He asserted; "At this stage his monothe- 
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ism did not exclude some form of prayer to subordinate super¬ 
natural beings who were perhaps regarded as a kind of angel”. 
However, this argument fails to convince in the light of copious 
evidence from 53:26, the very same Surah which Watt cites: 

And how many angels in the heavens whose intercession avails 

naught save after AUah gives leave to whom He chooses and 

accepts. (53:26) 

“Does this mean that he was a polytheist at the dme?” surmised 
Watt’^, imagining Muhammad to have only learnt monotheism 
after coming in contact with Jews and Christians in Medina. One 
wonders what made Watt ignore, in his studies, the basic 
teadiings of Islam and completely overlook the very fact that the 
central theme of the Prophet’s preaching from the dawn of the 
Call was immaculate monotheism. Here is rendered one of the 
very earliest revelations: 

Say, He Allah is One. Allah is He eternally besought by all. 

He begets not, nor was He begotten. 

And comparable unto Him is not anyone. (112:1-4) 

This Surah Wis chronologically followed by the one containing 
the alleged abrogation; both advocate immaculate monotheism. 

Many of Muhammad’s followers were severely persecuted for 
obstinately clinging to a faith which concentrates on pure 
monotheism. A famous story in the annals of Islam concerns Bil¬ 
al, the Abyssinian slave who was cruelly tortured in the burning 
desert heat in order to compel him to denounce his adopted faith. 
The brave soul merely repeated, “Ahad! Ahad!” (“God is One”) 
over and over again, despite a heavy stone crushing bis chest. 
Fortunately, Bilal was rescued by Abu-Bakr, who purchased his 
freedom. 

The Prophet was never known on any occasion to have com¬ 
promised with the disbelievers with, regard to the doctrine of the 
absolute unity of God. Here is one of the earliest Surahs, revealed 
at a time when the disbelievers imagined they could come to a 
compromise. This Surah has the chronological order 18, and cate¬ 
gorically rejected the disbelievers’ religion. 

Say, O disbelievers! I worship not that which you worship. 

Nor do you worship that which I worship. 

And I shall not worship that which you worship. 
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Nor will you worship that which 1 worship. 

Unto you your faith, and unto me mine. (109:1-6) 

These verses and other facts arc surely proofs of the pure 
monotheism at the core of the Islamic faith since its inception. 
Muslims also hold that monotheism was preached by every mes¬ 
senger from Allah. 

A 

And We sent no messenger before you but We revealed to him 

that there is no God but Me, so serve Me. (21:25) 

Against all this we must set the fabricated story about the goddess¬ 
es repeated by Daniel, Watt, Gardner’® and others. Even H.G. 
Wells in his Outline of History^^ echoed the same allegation, “that 
the Prophet had beUeved in some goddesses including the image 
Manif, after whom he had named his son.’’ Wells thereby made a 
mistake as Manif was not the name of the Prophet’s son but of his 
great grandfather ('Abd-Manaf). Savary gave the correct names of 
all the Pro^ct’s seven children, weU known to Muslims as 
‘Abdullah, u-Qasim, Ibrahim, Fatma, Zeinab, Roqayya and 
Umm—Kulthum. ’’ 

In the year 150 after the Hijra, Ibn-Ish^q was quoted by Abu- 
Habban in his treatise Al-Baltr Al-Mohlt, to have exposed the 
whole story about the goddesses as an invention of al-Zanddiqah, 
those who do not recognize Islam while still nominally attached 
to it or to any other rehgion. Abu-Habban stated that there is no 
trace of it in any of the authoritative books on Tradition such as 
those of Bokhary, nor on Qur’anic exegesis such as the one by 
Ibn-Kathir. Furthermore, the celebrated Judge ‘Ayad, in his book 
Al-ShiJS’ stated: that this was not brought down to us by the trust¬ 
worthy tradition writers, by any link of Isnad. 

Meanwhile, the Orientalists’ reports we read concerning this 
story are contradictory: one claims that the Prophet uttered the 
alleged verse during his prayers; another describes him to have 
proclaimed it in a gathering of his fellow Muslims; a third that 
Satan “let it flow through on his tongue”; a fourth that the 
Prophet wished it to be a revelation until Gabriel came to him, 
saying; “This is not the way I taught you.” Other versions can be 
found, probably devised for amusement more than anything else. 

There is also the very important point to be considered: How 
would the claimed passage have blended in with the rest? Careful 
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reading should show there would have been a definite disruption 
of the harmony: 

Have yc thought upon Al-Lat and Al-‘Uzza? 

And Manat the third, the other? 

Are yours the males and His the females? 

That indeed would be an unfair division. 

They arc but names which yc have named, yc and your fathers 
for which Allah has revealed no warrant. 

They follow but a guess'and that which (they) themselves de¬ 
sire. 

And now the guidance from their Lord has come unto them. 

Or shall man have what he covets? 

But unto Allah belongs the after (life) and the former. 

And how many angels are in the heavens whose intercession 
avails naught save after Allah gives leave to whom He chooses 
and accepts? 

Lo! It is those who disbelieve in the Hereafter who name the 
angels with the names of females. 

And they have no knowledge thereof. They follow but a guess, 
and Lo! A guess can never take the place of the truth. (53:19- 
28) 

The alleged passage, “they are the exalted ones”, was supposed 
to have been inserted between verses 20 and 21. It stands out as 
palpably false. 

It is of crucial importance here to add that this Siirah 53 — the 
subject of the Orientalists’ allegations ^ begins with the dazzling 
declaration that it is not for the messenger to change, add or delete 
any part of the Book of his own accord: 

By the star when it falls. 

Your comrade errs not, nor is he deceived. 

Nor does he speak of (his own) desire. 

It is naught save an inspiration that is inspired, 
which One of mighty powers has taught him. (53:1-5) 

It is thus clear that the alleged insertion is, as Ibn-Ishaq has stated, 
nothing but an invention of later writers who simply had no 
faith, no logic and lamentably no significant understanding of the 
Book. 
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4 TRADITION IMAGINED TO 
ABROGATE A QUR’aNIC CODE 

Yet another Orientalist has very recently expressed his suspicion 
that a Qur’anic ruling was waived by the Prophet who estab¬ 
lished, instead, his own Tradition.’* The subject relates to the 
punishments for the crimes of illicit sexual intercourse. The rele¬ 
vant verse orders those unmarried men and women who commit 
these crimes to be flogged (24:2), and punishment was actually 
administered by the Prophet and his caliphs. For the married 
paitners who commit the same crime, the biblical retribution is 
stoning to death (Deut. 22:21-24). This penalty was not abro¬ 
gated by the Qur’an, and, in fact, the Prophet implemented it. 
Thus it is quite clear that there are two distinct cases and that these 
were unfortunately confused by Burton. 


Conclusion 

The above examples should demonstrate the falsity of the wild 
assumptions put forward by certain Orientalists. Their claims can 
be exposed as wrong, groundless and unjustifiable. Had a repeal 
taken place, the Prophet would have been the one to give instruc¬ 
tions to his companions who would have devotedly carried them 
out. 

Further, Islamic history would certainly have recorded the 
occasion and circumstances giving rise to any abrogation. What 
actually happened is that the Prophet never instructed any of his 
scribes or companions to replace an old verse with a new one."* 
However, if the term is interpreted to mean “amending” or 
“complementing” the earlier verse, then both have always been 
there in the Mus-haJ to be read and studied by everyone, ever since 
the sacred Book was first compiled. 
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Chapter 8 

A Pause for Recapitulation 


Now that we have read through the several comments on the 
Qur’an, its authorship, style, subject matter, chronological and 
textual orders, certain mistaken English translations and the con¬ 
clusions based thereon, let us pause for a moment to reflect on all 
these comments. 

It has been demonstrated how all the non-Muslim writers 
whose works we have read, both of the Middle Ages and of later 
centuries, have categorically denied the Islamic claim that the 
Qur’an was composed by Allah. Non-Muslims may have some 
excuse here because they have never known any book to be claimed 
as having divine authorship. Even the Gospels and the Torah were 
written by mortals. Multitudinous Western readers would accept 
to the same degree the authenticity of divine messages delivered 
by biblical prophets, as they would the voices heard and the vi¬ 
sions seen by saints of the Christian faith among whom are num¬ 
bered St Paul, St Francis of Assisi, and St Joan of Arc.* It is surely 
a strange paradox, therefore, that so many Western readers would 
just as strongly and without any hesitation or meditation deny the 
divine origin of the Qur’an. 

But there remains the account of the giving of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments from God to Moses in the Old Testament: 

And the Lord said unto Moses, come up to Me into the moun¬ 
tain, and be there; and I will give thee the tables of stone and the 
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law and the commandment which I have written, that thou 

mayest teach them. (Exod. 24:12) 

The Qur’an invites us to reflect on this fact (6:91-92). The laws 
and commandments given to Moses from God cannot be found 
now in their original language; the versions in our possession are 
the results of repeated translations and the inevitable correspond¬ 
ing variations down the centuries. The original version ceased to 
be available centuries ago. The same applies equally to the New 
Testament. 

The Qur’an, on the other hand, as explained above, has re¬ 
mained pure in its original language, with every word, even every 
letter in its place in the text, unchanged from the time it was first 
revealed. So it has always remained, available for study and 
verification of the truth and the correctness of every relevant com¬ 
ment. That the sacred Book has survived unchanged for so vast a 
period of time, despite the social, political and economical up¬ 
heavals that took place in the world in different countries, nations 
and languages, is in itself a miracle to be reflected on. 

The English reader, however, has access to the Qur’an only in 
interpreted versions and examples have been given to show that 
no translation can quite do the Qur’an justice. Some of the Eng¬ 
lish translations which have gained fame for decades were 
second- even third-hand versions, obtained from the Arabic via 
Latin and/or French. Only a few were made directly from Arabic 
into English and done so with t^zre, like those of Arberry and 
Pickthall. Yet, they can still be no more than monochromatic 
sketches of the natural, colourful, rich original. Reading through 
one or two translations would never be sufficient for anyone 
wanting to appreciate the Qur’an fully and to experience its 
wealth of ideas, and the impressive impact on the intellect, emo¬ 
tion and imagination. 

Unfortunately, as we have seen, most of the commentaries pub¬ 
lished in the West were the work of scholars with an imperfect 
understanding of the Qur’an. This, naturally, has given rise to va¬ 
rious misconceptions. Almost all Orientalists reviewed here have 
asserted that the sacred Book was the work of the Prophet 
Muhammad, with or without help. Those who lived about half a 
century ago, including Menezes and Gardner, were of the opinion 
that the Prophet was helped by Jews or Christians, but both asser¬ 
tions have been proved wrong. More modem writers like Ander- 
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son and Watt came to the conclusion that the Qur’an was the re¬ 
sult of the Prophet’s “wishful thinking” or “creative imagina¬ 
tion”; which again could easily be ruled out by the fact that no 
mere mortal has ever been able to compose a similar book 
whether by wishful thinking, creative imagination or whatever. 

A writer of the last century called Noldeke, followed by certain 
Others earlier in this century, including Rodwell, arrived at a very 
distorted understanding of the Qur’an. Instead of trying to com¬ 
prehend the depth of its content they decided instead to rearrange 
its Surahs. Now, as is well known, the textual order of the Surahs 
is not the same as their chronological order. It is therefore point¬ 
less for several reasons to attempt to rearrange them so that they 
follow one another in the text according to their chronological 
order. One is that they were revealed in instalments, each revela¬ 
tion meeting a specific occasion. Many Surahs were partly revealed 
in Mecca and partly in Medina years later; such Surahs would con¬ 
sequently have multiple chronological orders. Furthermore, the 
textual order was made according to the Prophet’s instructions 
and has therefore come to be cherished by Muslims ever since. 
Even a mathematical pattern of the alphabet can be discerned 
throughout the whole book by the way in which it has been 
arranged. 

However, these writers who attempted to rearrange the Surahs 
followed various hypotheses and reached divergent results. What 
they all had in common was an adamant refusal to accept the cor^ 
rect textual and chronological orders, and through their persistent 
attempts at rearrangement they seem merely to have moved far¬ 
ther away from a true understanding. 

It is a saddening thought to realize how many would-be read¬ 
ers have been distracted by encountering so formidable a volume 
of unjustifiably adverse criticism and groundless accusations 
which have obscured the facts about the Qur’an. The prejudice 
against it and against Islam as a whole, born in the Middle Ages, 
appears to have lingered on since those dark centuries. Sadly, 
numerous Western writers have found it easier to echo the same 
conjectures rather than to engage in serious study of adequate re¬ 
ferences covering the spectrum of views, their inductions and 
backgrounds. Had these critics carried out more careful and scien¬ 
tific studies they would have done better justice to their readers, to 
themselves, and above all, to the truth they were ostensibly look¬ 
ing for. 
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In the discussion so far, attention has been drawn to the Qur’an- 
ic authorship, its composition, literary style, and the history of 
how it came to be written down, arrangements of Siiraks, abroga¬ 
tions and translations. Now it is the time to embark on a guided 
tour of the salient subjects dealt with in the sacred Book, 
particularly those which have aroused greatest interest in the 
West. As mentioned earlier, the Qur’an embodies the spirit of 
Islam which is a wholesome, integrated and comprehensive Way 
of life, rather than a dull, illogical and dogmatic set of religious 
rites. 

Thus, it is proposed that, in Part II of this book, we briefly 
review the Qur’anic concept of God, its code of morality, predes¬ 
tination and free will as well as the Qur’anic impressions of the 
supernatural world. 
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Chapter 9 


The Qur’anic Concept of 
God 


AUah 


While some misinformed people in the West may imagine Allah 
merely as a deity adopted by Muhammad and his followers, in 
Islam he is proclaimed as no other than the one true God who cre¬ 
ated and maintains the universe; who, through his extreme kind¬ 
ness and love of man sent down his messages of guidance and 
comfort; who, with his superlative justice and mercy will in the 
Hereafter judge man for his work. 

The Oxford Dictionary and the Encyclopaedia Britannica render 
the word “Allah” simply yet emphatically as the Arabic name 
used by Muslims of all nationalities for the One True God. The 
word “Allah” is unique and cannot be translated, nor does it have 
any derivation. It connotes all the attributes of perfection and 
beauty in their infinitude, and denotes none but the one and 
unique God. The English word “God” does not convey .the actual 
meaning of the word “Allah” which is not a common noun but a 
proper noun par excellence. The word “Allah” cannot be made plu¬ 
ral nor feminine, as “god” is turned into “gods” and “goddesses”.' 

His unity and attributes 

The Qur’anic concept of Allah as one is immaculate. With re¬ 
course to genuine logic and clear intelligence this reality is power- 
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fully driven home, while every kind of polytheism is refuted and 
condemned. 

Allah’s attributes are naturally the most exalted in every imagin¬ 
able aspect of goodness and nobility. They arc magnificently en¬ 
shrined in his ninety-nine names and in the Qur’an. Their rich 
significance in the Arabic original cannot be adequately expressed 
in translation. 

Allah’s unity is discussed in many Siirahs; the one most well 
known is rent^ted: 

Say, He is Allah the One 

Allah is He the eternally besought by all. 

He begets not, nor was He begotten. 

And comparable unto Him is not anyone. (112:1-4) 

His attributes and the fact that he has no partners is emphasized 
in several Surahs: 

Allah, there is no god but He, the Ever-living, 
the self-subsisting by Whom all subsist. 

Slumber overtakes Him not, nor sleep. 

To Hitp belongs whatever is in the heavens 
and whatever is in the earth. 

Who is he that can intercede with Him save by His permission? 
He knows udiat is before them and what is behind them, 
and diey encompass nothing of His knowledge except 
what He pleases. 

His throne encompasses the heavens and the earth, 
and the preservation of them both tires Him not. 

And He is the Most High, the Great. (2:255) 

He is Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful, the Sovereign 
Lord, the Holy One, the Keeper of Faith, the Granter of Secu¬ 
rity, the Author of Peace, the Guardian over all, the Sustainer, the 
Majestic, the Compeller, the Superb, the Benign, the Loving and 
the Provider, the Generous and the Benevolent, the Rich and the 
Independent, the Forgiving and the Clement, the Patient and the 
Appreciative, the Unique and the Proteaor, the Judge and the 
Peace, the All-mighty, the All-knowing, the All-seeing and the 
All-hearing (Surahs 2, 3,11, 35, 52, 65, 85,). 

As ‘Abdel-’Ap puts it: “There are various ways to know God 
and there are many things to tell about Him,’’^ The great wonders 
and the impressive marvels of the world are like open books in 
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which we can read about Allah. And Allah himself graciously and 
kindly comes to our aid through the messengers and revelations 
He has sent down to mankind. So, by rdkicting on Nature, by 
hearing the words of his messengers and by reading his revela¬ 
tions, we can gain the most convincing khosrledge about Allah 
and his attributes. 

In addition to those Orientalists who have appreciated the 
Islamic concept of God, there are inevitably several who have 
laboured under misconceptions, as wffl be detnidnstrated in die fol¬ 
lowing pages. There are also the groups of “scientific" atheists 
who, oddly enough, boast of their det^ diat God exists. They 
claim to believe that the universe came into being as a result a 
random phenomenon, a mere accident, nothingmore. 

It is man’s intelUgenoe and faculty of rei^<m which sets him 
above the brutes and qualifies him to reflect on the universe and 
contemplate the Deity and His attributes. Hiinking of any one of 
the endless number of physical phenomena around us, one is 
bound to ask how and why? Let us take any one phenomenon 
out of an infinite multitude. Consider die phmet we live on and 
how it spins with its huge size around its axb at such a terrific, 
though constant smooth speed; yet no vibrations have ever been 
felt. How was it made with-its enormons volume so perfeedy 
balanced? A simple comparison may be node widi dbe wheels of 
motor cars, trucks, bicycles and the like. HoW many sudi Wheels 
have been manufactured since the turn the century? h might be 
of the order of hundreds of millions, td* varKnti sizes, wdghts and 
designs. The industry has now reached a h%h level develop¬ 
ment and sophistication. Many teams of engineers and technicians 
with high intelligence and ample education co-operate in the de¬ 
sign dieckmg and double diedcing of the materials, equipment 
and gadgets necessary for the manufacture. Not a sii^^ wheel 
was ever known to have come up as the product of a random 
unconm^d process. Besides, each sin^ Wheel 1^ to be ac^usted - 
and a small wei^t of lead has to be attached at a spec& point on 
its rim othowise it wfll wobble When rotating at a t%h speed. 

Fellowmg any simple k^k, one asfe; nrUfjlAI not & eSrth need 
a much h%her inspect and a much greatek power ibr its desi^ 
and making? ks mass, die size of itt Ol^ «a«md foe wm. ^ 
composkkm i^ its crust, foe thicknem, co mpOlifoWt fofosity of 
its focafo of atmospheric sir. the esdstenee of die <me niOcm wifo 
its specific angular speed around it, are all unfombtefoy just snit- 
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able for life on it. Did not all these characteristics need plan¬ 
ning, design and po\yer to bring into being? Might it all be a mere 
fortuitous phenomenon produced by no one? Might there be no 
creator with great attributes? 


Orientalists’ comments on Allah’s 
Unity 

In the Middle Ages certain Western writers made the erroneous 
assumption that Muslims worshipped Muhammad as an idol, and 
hence wrongly dubbed them “Mohammedans”.^ However^ with 
the development of different methods of transportation and com¬ 
munication, more factual information concerning Islam became 
available in the West and this false dogma was condemned. 
Nowadays it is unlikely that any well-informed person of what¬ 
ever background would subscribe to such an arrant misconcep¬ 
tion. 

Indeed, ever since the seventeenth century at least, a number of 
Western commentators have admired God’s unity as logically de¬ 
fined and powerfully defended by the Qur’an. In 1698 Father 
Maracci was quoted to have said, “It would be a loss of time to re¬ 
fute those who suppose the God of Muhammad to be different 
from the True God.”^ In our own time, Gibb considers the 
Qur’an to be the record and instrument in the process of recon¬ 
struction of religious thought; “There are two sides to it, the root¬ 
ing out of all animistic associations from worship and belief, and 
the substitution of the positive monotheistic interpretation of the 
universe and everything in it.”^ The complete freedom from 
“theological complications, the sacrificial priest and the temple” 
were highly admired by H.G. Wells.* 

By contrast, Zwemer described the Qur’anic concept of Allah 
as the “barren monotheism of Islam”.^ As Anderson saw it, the 
Muslim God “could best be understood in the desert. Its vastness, 
majesty, ruthlessness and mystery, and the resultant sense of ut¬ 
ter insignificance of man, call forth man’s worship and 
submission. Today, this sense of man’s insignificance is magnified 
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tremendously as he explores the depths of the oceans and probes 
outer space. On the deep ocean-bed life assumes especially fasci¬ 
nating dimensions, while in outer space the atmosphere thins out 
into a vacuum and the hazards of meteors and irradiation become 
grave. Man’s life span seems indeed insignificant as compared to 
the time needed to travel to some distant planet or star. The dan¬ 
gers inherent in space travel or at sea, where ships sometimes 
become helpless among the storm-tossed waves despite their ad- 
.vanced and sophisticated design, call for nian’s worship and stib- 
mbsion to his Lord just as emphatically as when he is surrounded 
by the vastness of the desert. 

Even without needing to travel into outer space or to dive to 
die bottom of the ocean, the rational mind, merely by reflecting 
on the atoms of matter, whether solid, liquid or gaseous, — their 
constituent electrons and other particles, and how they behave as a 
result of diflerent physical and chemical changes ■— can find ample 
proof of Allah’s existence. If further proof b needed then merely 
to contemplate the marvellous working of the human body with 
its complex, intricate nervous, respbatory, drculation and diges¬ 
tive systems should convince the rational piind of the divine unity 
and of Allah’s exalted attributes. 

Some confusion concerning the subject of Islamic monotheism 
was shown by Daniel’, and by Menezes who criticized the 
Prophet for hallowing the Ka’bah in Mecca, in particular the 
Black Stone embedded in one of its comers. “All make us doubt,’’ 
declared Menezes, “whether he [Muhammad] really denounced 
idolatry generally or. denounced only such idolatry as did not meet 
hb uste.’’*® 

The Ka’bah was built by Abraham and hb son Ishmael as a place 
for monotheistic prayer. Islamic tradition tells us that Abraham 
put the same Black Stone in position with his own hands in the 
very place it still occupies today, forming one of the comer stones 
of the Ka’bah. Was not Abraham the first dbdngubhed example 
of the devout Muslim? He was brave enough even m hb youth, 
to denounce the practice of idol-worship adopted by hb people 
including hb own father. Quitting hb homdand he went into the 
wilderness in submission to die will of God, taking with him hb 
wife and diild. In a supreme gesture of obedience Abraham was 
even prepared to sacrifice hb own son at hb Lord’s command. 
Consequendy, the Ka’bah in blam b not connected with a super- 
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sdtion but. rather with a deep religious sentiment fdt in every be¬ 
liever’s heart. As the first place ever built for the worship of God 
alone it is the focus towards which all MusHms direct diemselves 
in their prayers. 

Numerous critics such as Bel). Tritton, Stobart. and Watt" have 
claimed that the concept of monotheism in Islam was originaUy 
learnt from the Jews and Christians. In truth, this concept remains 
the same in Islam as when it was originally preadied by Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus. There is nothing new about the monotheistic 
essence of Allah’s mess^^e to mankind. As the basic fact of the uni¬ 
verse, it could not be imagined to change with time or place. In 
Gibb’s words: “If by originality is meant the endrdy new system 
of ideas about God and humanity, the relation between diem and 
the spiritual significance of the universe, then originality has nei¬ 
ther place nor value in monotheisdc religion.’”^ 

Far from professing to bring new teachings, die Prophet de¬ 
clared that he was resudng the monotheisdc faith deliver^ to the 
prophets before him, ctMifirming their scriptures. 

Say: we b^eve in Allah and that which is reveded to us and 
that whidi was revealed unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, 
and Jacob and the tribes, and that whidi Moses and Jesus re¬ 
ceived, and dut whidi die prophets received fix>m their Lord. 
We make no disdnedon between any of them, and unto Him we 
have submitted. (2:136) 

So it can scaredy be destxibed as a Jewish or Christian invendtm. 
It may be appropriate at this point to give a few quotadons fiom 
modem versions of the Old and New Testaments rdated to the 
concept of monotheism. 


From the Old and New 
Testaments 

Anderson has commesned: “We constandy read m the Old Testa¬ 
ment of idoh^y amot^ Israel and Judah n^ere we are tdld that 
Ku^ Manasseh erected almrs for other gods in the very temple of 
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God, the nation taking up such idolatry quite eagerly. Only after 
the Babylonian captivity, when a smaU proportion of the Jewish 
nation returned to Pdestine, did the reference to the worship of 
Baal and other gods cease. (II Kings 5:21; 11 Chr.33) 

In Exodus God has assipied Moses as a god to Pfaatoah: 

And the Lord said unto Moses, See, I have made thee a god to 
Pharoah and Aaron thy brother shall be diy prophet. (Exod. 
7:1) 

God b sometimes described as “God of the Hebrews” alone and 
as not having mudi concern for the rest of mankind. Plurality of 
gods is vividly depicted in Jeremiah: 

For according to the number of thy ddes are thy gods, O 
Judah. 0er. 2:^ 

Also in eadi of die four Gospels we read of the teachings of Jesus, 
the master; but not one of them advocates the (kictrine of the 
Trinity as si^. Lmig before Jesus, the Mago-Zoroastrians, die 
Romans and the Egyptians had believed in some form of polythe¬ 
ism. Subse^ent to die Greek conquest of Egypt, when Alexan¬ 
dria became the centre of the religious life Tor die whole Hellenic 
world, a kind of trinity of gods was worshipped: Secapis, Isis, and 
Homs. TlMse were not regarded as separate gods but as three 
aspects of one god, — Serapis being identified with the Greek’s 
Zeus, the Roman’s Jupiter and the Persian’s sun god.*'* 

In 325 Constandne’s Council of Niexa mggered off the start of 
the controversy among the Christian sects, centering around the 
single or dual nature of Jesus in relation to God. The nature of 
Jesus has been the main theme for thinkers in Christendom.*^ 
Almost every publishii^ season, it seems, the mills of scholarship 
produce new “evidence” purporting to prove that Jesus of 
Nazareth was not the son of God. Among the more absurd recoit 
theories is the contention that he was merely a frustrated Jewish 
revolutionary, or that he was a symbolic head of a hallucinogenic 
mushroom cult! Now a professor of ancient history at Columbia 
University lua come up with yet another far-fetched theory that 
Jesus “was a magician who used a secret baptismal ceremony.”*^ 
Surely it is scarcely imaginable that Jesus would ever have 
allowed his followm to become involved in such vidlent schisms 
and mutual persecutions over the nature of his person. 
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Orientalists’ comments on the 
attributes of God 

Arberry is among those who marvelled at the pure, Islamic con¬ 
cept of God: He is One. Single, Eternal, Everlasting; there is no 
eternal but He, no god beside Him, that He is neither body nor 
shape, nor form, nor person, nor element?, that He is not affected 
by faults nor overcome with slumber; that He is not contained in 
space nor affected by time, that He has never ceased thus and will 
never cease thus, that He is acquainted with everything and that 
there is nothing like Him.*^ 

But whereas scholars like Hughes have greatly respected 
“Islam’s conception of the Divine nature, its deep and fervent 
trust in the power of God’’**; and have admired the Muslims 
saying in their prayers “I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Great’’**, yet a critic such as C.D. Dale^ alleged that “among the 
bad features of Islam is its incapacity to grasp the holiness of 
God.” 

To the Muslim, Allah and man are categorically, fundamentally 
and absolutely different; there can be no kinship whatsoever be¬ 
tween them. To the Christian, however, man is thought of as a 
child of God.^* According to Gairdner, "Islam preserves Allah’s 
unity. His majesty and power but at the ruinous cost of depriving 
Him of love and holiness.” He went on to exclaim: “The impossi¬ 
bility of likmcss to, or union with, God accounts for the extraor¬ 
dinary formality and unspirituality of most Muslims’ religion. 
How shall Allah, so remote, so toully and essentially ‘different’ 
from man, nevertheless reach man?”^ 

Yet another blasphemous assertion — as far as Muslims are con¬ 
cerned — maintained the Muslim concept of Allah to .be, “an 
omnipotent and capricious power. With this mighty and irre¬ 
sponsible being nothing can prevail. Mankind can alter no tiniest 
detail of his destined lot. The idea corresponds with Muhammad’s 
vision of God — an awful, incomprehensible deity, who dwells 
perpetually in the terrors of earth, not in its gentleness and 
compassion.”^ Th^ allegations by Bethman, Draycott and Dale 
concerning the lack of love and holiness in the Islamic concept of 
the Deity are groundless. In truth, there is a striking contrast be¬ 
tween the Qur’anic concept of Allah, and certain descriptions in 
other books. We read, for instance, in the Old Testament of God 
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walking in the garden amongst the trees, and Adam ar^d Eve hid¬ 
ing themselves from him, so that he would not see them (Gen. 
3:8-10). Also in Genesis (Gen. 8:21), God is described as smelling the 
sweet savour and regretting in his heart smiting everything living. 
In Exodus, we find Moses praising the Lord saying, “The Lord is 
a man of war” (Exod. 15:3), but reproaching him for his fierce 
wrath against his people and asking him to repent in remem¬ 
brance of his covenant to Abraham, Isaac and Israel (Exod. 32:11- 
14). We further read from Exodus, “The Lord, after making 
heaven, earth, the sea and all that is in them in six days, rested on 
the seventh” (Exod. 20:11). Then in Nehemiah, God is described 
as “Great and Terrible” (Neh. 4:14). 

These are pertinent quotations from current versions of the Old 
Testament. The anthropomorphic way in which the Deity is rep¬ 
resented is very similar to the way Jupiter, the father of the gods 
in Greek mythology, is depicted descending to earth to see for 
himself how things were going on.^ Anderson, Zwemer, Lewis 
and others have elaborated on the Christian idea of God. Andersen 
comments: “In Christ God came down to earth and revealed him¬ 
self to men, gave them salvation and life which cost God 
Himself.”^ In Pope Gregory’s Moralia: “God speaks only once 
and does not repeat Himself or answer individual questions 
individually. 

Lewis, meanwhile, holds strong views: “Indeed, the belief in 
the recurring avator of God coming down in human form as need 
arises is the very prominent feature of Hinduism. But this is 
nonetheless a very different notion of incarnation to the one we 
find in Christianity. In the Christian notion of incarnation God 
becomes ‘truly man.’^ 

“How alien the distinctively Christian ideas seem today to most 
people in the western parts of the world where the Christian faith 
has prevailed in the past. ‘Incarnation’, ‘atonement’, ‘redemption’, 
‘grace’, ‘salvation,’ ‘reconciliation’, to say nothing of vivid 
metaphors like ‘being washed in the blood of the lamb’ are words 
which convey hardly any meaning to the younger generations of 
today... The Christian has indeed the obligation to seek the pro- 
foundest understanding of the claims he makes. 

Now, after presenting the contemporary Jewish concept of God 
by referring to the Old Testament alone, and the Christian one by 
quoting Christian scholars alone, it would only be fair to look at 
the non-Muslim statements on the Islamic concept of Allah in the 
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light of the rdei^t Qur’anic verses. Firstly, however, it should 
be mpfit emphadcaUy suted that among the Islamic belief is 
acocptance that both Moses and Jesus received divine levdations 
m pteadi pure monotheism: whidi each most ardently did tiU the 
d^lofhisterin e»i eatth.^3lli-120; 7:142-147). 

Von Ghinehaum d^i^ueid: “Isl^ never d^vdoped sac- 
riiuMoptal myatel^; h bas tegMiined ihuthfiil to its origin by show- 
oiing man. the M paradise in a puidy raaohal, almost 
tralinical manner. But.maai.reiWarded or punished remains man; 
QcHl docs nctf .desc(nd)to «ir^ to Jift man beyond himsdf. In fact, 
to dns day the condpt d£ die sufiferir^ God as wdl as the com- 
l^emqitai^ concepts pfod^n^^ diid salvadon from sin have le- 
rpaiii^ a|ien point of bemg mteUectuaUy 

; jno^ptehenidi1e.’’”'/ 

. ^hti at^besd^g ra hdama* ei^|funed by many writers^ man by 
ttat^ temaktaianan 'wheror hpjdb« good or bad. By his faith in 
by 'good’of die Compassionate, the 
il^etoilul, tto'can more spiritual, with a dearer 

a paeri^-hqiin On die odier 

;tf ladt man persutendy ihduij^ in evil 

ri|d even rOgri^tring 

'ho ii Mtoihihg gning fiirther astray fiom 

'thC'Stt^ht^^.^^,... 

As menriml^ hm the most magnificent, names. 

BIridiennocet 'i^ttih is. so f 



no need for him to tfescend to earth and to he physiciUy con ■ 
hf^oed in. a Mmitod in order to kn^ mah and t0L?iifi him 
i sins. It ht who created' man (Grii. |d), and ciOai^ the 
uniyiBtse, «id^ it is He who has- naaintai^i md evolved 
th(^ No^er their crmtion nor tfaeh'mrinteaance dre Him or 
dape HBm to need test. He is mote dun iBpable* of bringing the 
dead hade to h&. 

'' Bto dwy not that Allih Who created the heavens and die earth 
' stod was mx thed by dtek crurion, is abfe to give life to the 
dead? Aye! He is surely Possessor of power over all things. 
(46:33) 

^ immahdgf^ pQWp and mercy, not bemg confined to man¬ 
made conoqptiQiu of pace and dme, can very easily teadi and 
oVetodathn evexy ,man and woman, widiout their having to 
imagine hira oonxim; doom to eardi or personified in any way. 
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We verily created man and We know what his soul whispers to 
him, and We are nearer to him than his jugular vein. (50:16) 

All that is in heavens and the eardi glorifies AlliUr, and He is 
the Mi^^. die Wise. His is the soverci^^ of die heavens wd 
die eacdi; He quidteps md gives deadi; and He u abk to do all 
thie^. lie is the Hrst and Ae Last, and die Outward and die 
Inward and He is Knower of all thitigs. He it is Who created the 
heavens and the eardi in six days, didi He omtrolled the 
fkrone. He knows all that alters the earth and all that emerges 
theaefiom, and all diat comes down firOm the sky and all diat 
ascends dierein; and He is with you wheresoever you may be. 
And Allah is seer of what you do. His is die Sovereignty of the 
heavens smd the earth and onto AUah all dimgs are brought 
back. He causes the night to pass into the day, and He causes 
the day to pass into the n^ht and He is Kpower of all that is in 
the breasts. (57:1-6) 

Reflecting on Aese verses, dthot^h ki trandad^ one redizes 
how moneous was Gairdner’s cry, “How ahdl Allah, so re¬ 
mote, so totally and essentially difiermt from man, neverdudeu 
readi man? IG^t links can. He fi>cge?”^^ Gasrdnor overlooked die 
that, although He is different firtnn man, God can very wdl 
reach him simply because man is his creation, whom he maintains 
in every respect and firom moment to moment. 

Just as mistaken ate Bcdiman, Draycott, Anderson and Stobart 
when they described AUah as “immeasurably removed from his 
creatures,” and it is surprising to see Tritton, udio was professor 
of Arabic, misunderstand the Qur’an to die extent of stating, “for 
many Muslims God is far off” ^ 

Among the axioms of Islam is the principle of die absolute fiiir- 
ness and’jusdce of Alldi, as well as his uninu^imable mercy md 
genonsity; Eadi individual, num or woman, it ihrecdy respmid- 
ble to God for his or her own wodc. If good hm been done his or 
her reward will be liberally multiplied in this world and the 
Hereafter, If the record is bad there is still a chance for repentance 
and dw granting of forgivmess, but if yrrongdoing is persistendy 
indulged in thereby defying Allah — d»n a just punishment 
must be expected. This is clearly expressed in many Qur’anic 
verses: 
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Lo! Allah wrongs not even for the weight of an atom; and if 
there is a good deed. He will multiply it and will give (the doer) 
from what He has a great reward. (4:40) 

That no bearer of a burden bears another’s burden: 

And that man can have nothing but what he strives for. 

And his striving will soon be seen. Then he v/ill be rewarded 
for it with the fullest reward. 

And that to thy Lord is the destiny. (53:38-42) 

Whoever brings a good deed will have tenfold like it, and who¬ 
ever brings an evil deed will be recompensed only with the like 
of it, and they shall not be wronged. (6:161) 

Consequently, when Adam and Eve committed the sin of eating 
the fruit God had forbidden, it was their own sin for which they 
repented. And Allah, being infinitely merciful and generous, for¬ 
gave them. According to divine justice Adam’s sin would never 
be visited on the head of any of his seed nor be the original sin 
from which every man has to seek salvation. Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob and Moses were all entitled to eternal felicity and the 
love of God through his mercy and grace, for the good work each 
had carried out and for their ardent belief in him; Each was 
granted salvation. Certainly none but Adam was held responsible 
for Adam’s sin. 

Accordingly, the strange and difficult Christian concepts of God 
suffering, sacrificing himself, reproaching himself, and repenting 
are all alien to Islam. Not only do these notions seem quite incom¬ 
prehensible to the Islamic way of thinking, but they actually con¬ 
stitute blasphemies. Why should God suffer? What would be the 
conditions beyond his control which would make him suffer? For 
such is Allah’s infinite kindness and generosity he would naturally 
forgive ail those who had done wrong but later believed in him, 
repented and simply asked His forgiveness. It is unthinkable in 
Islam that Allah the Almighty would have to sacrifice himself in 
order to redeem the sins of mankind vicariously. 

And whoever does evil or wrongs his soul then asks forgive¬ 
ness of Allah will find Allah Forgiving, Merciful. (4:110) 

Reproaching oneself or repenting after doing something wrong 
would imply the deed was done either without forethought, 
adequate knowledge, self-control or a proper judgement of the 
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circumstances. Only after the deed is done by a person with lim¬ 
ited knowledge or on an impulse does he or she discover that it 
could have been done in a better way or not at all. To the Muslim, 
such notions of human fallibility can never apply to Allah, whose 
knowledge, wisdom, power and infinitely exalted attributes are 
unlimited. 

Bethman and others have claimed that God as conceived of in 
Islam is an unknown God, having an unconcerned absolutism and 
a detached arbitrariness; a mighty, irresponsible Being with whom 
nothing can prevail, who dwells perpetually in the terrors of 
earth, not in its gentleness and compassion.^^ But to read the 
Qur’an deeply and with an open mind will show clearly how un¬ 
true these assertions are. 

We are directed to look everywhere around us and to think, and 
also to reflect on our own selves. 

In the creation of the heavens and the earth, and the alteration of 
night and day, and the ships that run in the sea with what 
profits men, and the water that Allah causes to come down 
from the sky, then gives life therewith to the earth after its 
death and spreads in it all (kinds of) animals, and the fbanging 
of the winds and the clouds made subservient between heaven 
and earth, there are surely signs for people who understand. 
(2:164) 

And when my servants ask you concerning Me, surely I am 
near. I answer the prayer of the suppliant when he calls on Me, 
so they should hear My call and believe in Me that they may be 
guided. (2:186) 

Allah is the Patron of those who believe — He brings them out 
of darkness into light. (2:257) 

Surely the verses rendered above as well as so many others in the 
Book illustrate Allah’s concern and care, infinite compassion, 
omniscience, benevolence and love, encompassing the entire uni¬ 
verse. 

Further evidence of Allah’s care and generosity towards every 
man and woman who believes is shown in the following inter¬ 
pretations: 

[Abraham said] The Lord and Cherisher of the Worlds Who creat¬ 
ed me then He guides me. And Who gives me to eat and 
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drink. And when I ani sick He heals ine, Aixd Who will cause 
me to die then give Al»4 I hope will foigive me 

my mistakes on die day of jut^em^. (26:78*'^) 

Whoever does good, whedia male or female, and is a h^ver. 
We shall cerod^; make live a good life, and We shall (XT’- 
tainly give them their reward for the best of what they did. 
{i6i97)'; 

To the Muslim it is ipnte alien to conceive of such epidiett as 
arbitrary, irrespohiiUe add capricious as ever applying to Us 
Lord. 

Allah’s bles^gs and bounties coine to man not nem^r&y as 
a reward for his good work. They may CVeii constitute a test. 
Harm may reach him as a divine punishment W as a renimdar for 
his corrupt ways. Sometimes hardslup m*y hy the bdiewer as a 
means for scrutinizing the sincerity of his fiuth. Numerous exam¬ 
ples of such tests were irapmed on die biblical prophets (tmesis). 
The Qur’an has this to say: 

Every scml shall taste of death, and we test you by evil and 
good by way of tiiah and to Us ymi will be returned. (21:35) 

It is possible for man to evade some harm by ardent and sincere 
prayer since Afiah always graciously welcomes prayers and snp- 
plicadons but those who arrogandy turn away will inevitably 
sooner or later incur the deprivation of some of God’s mercy and 
generosity, God’s mercy being aU-encompassing: 

And My morq^-encompasses aU thkigs. So I ordain it for those 
who keep dieir duty and practise charity, and diose who believe 
in Qur messages. (7:156) 

Surdy the mercy of AllSh is near to the doers of .good. (7:56) 

Man must realize how lus knowledge, power ai^ percepdem are 
cmumscrihed hr many rmpects. He is still exploring the oceans of 
a planet which has been fats home for millions of generations. Not 
a single natural phmomeimn can he claim, to have completdyoi- 
compassed in his knowledge, while his senses are veryTinhmd in 
spectra. Despite these limitations some men have daim^ fd- 
lowship with the Dehy and have even denied Allah his full right 
to control and mdntain the universe he created the way he wants. 
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There arc mortals who evcft gO;» far as to Allah’s exii^h^ 

claiming theiiiis«:lv^ «>. be tfcfe masters 

according to iS^^ Scdd^ntait pbenoihi^ that oirnc about 

arbitr^y. ’ ^ in^ihite wo)dad<^’ O how can 

^ lithi^^ to 'measure'the deeds of God 

and claim him to bit tn^traty , irr^pbn^hle Qr^^pIrii^pusK 
The t^l^'an tcairaiis that irn>h with his -Utmilid vision hiiy imag¬ 
ine a dl:^' to be jgpc^ for hint wbiiteas in‘ the long-run it thay 
actuidly bo bad« ^ that hhite 

raansbbnld cba^enge Allih W}^ is infin^V 

tici^^3ah^e Alisha's c^rid0ust^-"a4bhN^|)(^>tty Wall Mujslimt— 

would hd to imply man’s fate aSv^nnpc^ctalde^-incurring b^ 
iog, ^ doom unexpectedly.^ As Wie lonow^ thc'-C^r’an that 

man should expect'otily a just, divine rewaiid fof. h& dde& or 
misdeeds. '" ' " ■ 


Certain’ Orientalists have claimitd tlUt' the r^^r’Sidc concept of 
God lacks hpHhess atfd Ibve. ^ Jast;lKny fal^j^td. groundless these 
assertions are is cteSrty dememstta^ bjy thbse^'lhany Q 
verso ^hidi show, grdat kindnesSi; mer(^, geawrpsity and care for 
evdry man and 'Wdmim Who beheves.''how 
AUih’s generosity miu^jpUes his .mwatd for Itte believer’s good 
work (6:169), and how he forgives all the Sins of the suppliant 
whO-humbly. bsks ^ P^tdon (39:56). Whoever does wrong or in^ 
justice to lumself but then seeks the forgivetiess of his Lord will 
find Him “Verfy, Forgiving, Kfcrdfiir'";(4:110). Whoever does 
gm>d to ’’liitnaelf and his fdllow men" may expect a greatly multi¬ 
plied'.reW|^,; :(73:20)v 

And wbatevOr .of'^g you do to yourselves you will find it 
with AOifa ia best and greatest in reward. ^And ask for¬ 

giveness of Ahlh, surely Allah is Forgiving, Mercifiil. (73:20) 

Allah, who loves man and is so kind, mercifiil and generous to 
. him h^ assigned mture —^ everything in heaven and eardt — to 
serys him. 
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Allah is He Who created the heavens and the earth and sent 
down water from the clouds, then brought forth with it fruits 
as a sustenance for you, and He has made the ships subservient 
to you that they may run upon the sea by His command, and He 
has made the rivers subservient to you. And He has made sub¬ 
servient to you the sun and the moon pursuing their courses; 
and He has made subservient to you the nighfand the day; and 
He gives you of all you ask of Him. And if you count Allah’s 
favours you will not be able to number them. Surely man is 
very unjust, very ungrateful. (14:32-34) 

God's love, as explained in the Qur’an, is boundless, even guiding 
man to love Him and showing man the way: 

Say, if you love Allah, follow me, Allah will love you and for¬ 
give your sins. (3:30) 

... and do good, surely Allah loves the doers of good. (2:195) 

Surely Allah loves those who turn much (to Him) and He loves 
those who purify themselves. (2:222) 

Yea, whoever fulfills his promise and keeps his duty — then 
surely Allah loves the dutiful. (3:75) 

And if you judge, judge between them with equity, surely 
Allah loves the equitable. (5:42) 

On the other hand, Allah does not love the disbelievers, the un¬ 
just, the boastful, nor the mischief makers {Surahs 3:32,57; 4:5; 
28:77). 

It is the Muslim’s love for his Lord which fills his heart and 
makes him shun every shameful deed. For the sake of his beloved 
Lord he does his best in benevolent work. The pious Muslim tries 
his utmost to be obedient to the laws of God, to the best of his 
ability, but the driving force behind his obedience is love. He real¬ 
izes the tremendous bounties he enjoys from Allah and feels over¬ 
whelmed with love and indebtedness for them. The Muslim 
would feel most ashamed to disobey his Lord in any of his orders, 
his love cotnpelling him to be as good a servant as he can possibly 
be. 

From Islamic history the Muslim knows the exemplary loving 
servants: Abraham, Isaac, Ishmael, Jacob, Moses, Jesus and 
Muhammad. But whereas much of the history surrounding the 
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others has been obscured by the thi^ ntifts of legend, the i|i- 
numerablc deeds and sayii^s of Muhf^mnud have rqnifined well 
known and crystal clear facts. Consequently, the devout Mu^ 
lim does his very best to imitate the Pn^het>h^^i|iai>unad, yet 
realizing that diis is not at all easy. The ^^lS^nl’s.loyj|B fbi.l^ Lprd 
and the conviction of Allah’s loyp for hint are ratioq^ not invody- 
ing him in any incomprehensible d^tqa. He i$ still no ninr« thap 
a servant of his Lord so would never imigipe hi|l»elf be die son 
of God. He is certain that if he sintcetely te|>et^, his sins will be 
forgiven out of Allah’s grace, clemency ^nd kind^iesai there being 
no question of vicarious redempdon but solHy of individual 
accountability on the Last Day. 

Among the exponents of Sufism who became enchanted with 
the love of God are al-Ghazaly, Thunnpun'^alT'imsry, Ja|aludrDin 
Rumi and Rabi’ah the celebrated woman mysde of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. Al-Ghazaly, who composed nniny beaudbl} essays on the 
theme of divine love, suted: “The reasonable and accept*!!d view 
among people of insight is that God alone is wtmhy of true 
love.’’^ Rabi’ah wrote: “Love for God has so absorbed me that 
neither love nor hate of any other being remains, in my hesit... 
Now, in the depth of the night, when every HnjEf : dosed his 
doors and every lover is alone with his beloved, yqu, my Lord, 
are there who never shut thy door in anyone’s fiwe and wdcomes 
suppliants.’’^ 
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Chapter 10 

Islam 

as defined in the Qur’an 


With Islam's all-embracing definition of submission to the will of 
God, those who believe are not limited to Muhammad and the 
people who received his message, but include everyone who has 
ever fulfilled the above definition at any point in history. Eminent 
examples are Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and all the prophets 
as well as the nations who followed their teachings. Thus, in the 
Book we read that every messenger sent by Allah preached 
monotheism (21:25). A natural result is that Muslims believe in 
Allah and all his messages revealed to the prophets before 
Muhammad (2:136). The disciples of Jesus also submitted them¬ 
selves to God so accordingly they, too, were Muslims (4:114). 

Islam, which has shaped human history, far from being a faith 
of hopeless fatalism, rather appears as one which posits resistance 
to Satan as well as obedience to the one true God. At the same 
time, it is a faith which has nurtured mystics into declaring, “the 
secret of all created things is clear and thou dost not see in this 
world or the next aught beside God”.' To this. Bishop Cragg 
added: “What respect for human intelligence could be higher than 
this? Islam made a clean sweep of all factors in the relation of God 
and man save good work and piety. Each owes his brother what 
he owes himself; no idol, no priest, no mediator remain.”^ 
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The universality of Islam 

Although the Qur’an was revealed and recorded in Arabic, as 
naturally were also the sayings of the Prophet, Islam, from its in¬ 
ception, has been intended as a world religion. Gibb stated that, 
“Islam never identified itself with the Arabs, although at times 
Arabs have identified themselves with it.’’^ 

Bell, Menezes, and Levy however, adopted the view that Islam 
was not in the beginning intended to be a universal religion.^ 
They imagined it as a local religion tailored for Mecca and Mecca 
alone.^ On the contrary, as demonstrated in even the earlier 
verses, both in revelation and in the Book, the message has been 
aimed as “A reminder for the worlds” (81:27), “Praise be to Allah 
the Lord of the worlds” (1:1). 

This point was discussed earlier in Chapter 3 and there is no 
need for repetition. It may just be added here that towards the 
completion of his mission, the Prophet sent embassies to neigh¬ 
bouring kings and rulers and to the emperors of the Persian and 
Byzantine Empires — the greatest countries known in his time — 
inviting them to take up Islam. 

The Islamic concept of Allah is not that he is the Lord of only 
one specific nation or tribe, whether they be Muslim or Hebrew. 
He is the God and Lord not only of the believers but of the entire 
universe, the Lord of all the worlds, known and unknown. The 
concept could not be more all-encompassing. (6:90; 29:1). The re¬ 
ligion of Islam not only embraces men and women of every race, 
colour and tongue but overwhelms whatever is in the heavens and 
the earth. 

Seek they other than Allah’s religion? And to Him has submit¬ 
ted whoever is in the heavens and the earth. (3:82) 


The Islamic belief 

Belief in Islam is a stage above mere mechanical submission. The 
believer’s heart is convinced of Allah’s oneness, attributes, mes¬ 
sages, prophets, angels, and Last Judgement. His belief permeates 
through his senses so that his work is benevolent and constructive. 
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his Spd»di is gi^tle Slid objective and he is always seeking God’s 

1^'Eiiffifid iiilisliin finds his happiness in fulfilling the rites out 
dridSiitti£iiCe'aii^l6¥b fer Allah, and his conduct in life is illumin- 

as if^ in the Qur’an; the perfect ex- 
is always there for the faith- 

MiiitaB'beli^b ill‘hiitnan beings are the d^cendants of 

MtiM, dust, radier than random pro- 

(fo£ii frbm fish or apes. Their conviction 

Hi'ffSiEfi&^^&M^fonn without any preceding experi- 
Allih’s creation is meaningful, 
lii- aimless; evdTdiing, every event 
: omniscience (18:29; 53:3^-^). 
is the subhme purpose of this life 
I ISiEil material activities of man. The 
: '^bb3s to have defined the belief as 

the heart, and omfirnuxl by the 
‘^^'^lijs'^eriyed firom numerous Qur’Snic verses 
ifi and dosely coupled with righteous 





i!S'biiedUi'fi¥b*'^niars.Thefirstandforemostisdiedeclara- 
witness to the oneness of God and to 
iiis The remaining four rites are: 

'die poor, fasting for the Arabic lunar 
' 'ifid, if able, going on pilgrimage to Mecca 

in the Mudun’s heart and the re- 
hiebibn^ ’^Cidd sdiUiilates his seme o£ morality. They aug- 
' M£ht his a foal spiritual connection w^ Allih and 

Ufongtfit^’i^^ii^fl'W^^fdlow Moshms — both in his limited 
fongiblid^'^S’U ''Vast mtemational community. In the 
V^MIdl' bf 4ife *l8 i Biil idi' b^ aO barriers of race, colour 






Islam as defined in the Qur’an 


The rites are mentioned many times in the Qur’an but never 
collectively. Prayers and almsgiving are mentioned together quite 
often although only the principles of their application are laid 
down, (2:43, 153; 5:6). Ample details, however, are found in the 
Traditions of the Prophet and of his many companions under var¬ 
ious circumstances of health, sickness, travelling, residence, shor¬ 
tage of water or abundance of the same.* 


DECLARATION OF THE FAITH 

Bearing witness to the truth that “There is no god but God” (“Ld- 
ilaha ilia-Allah) and that Mulummad is His messenger is the 
spirit of Islam, and, Muslims believe, the spirit of every divine 
message to mankind. 

And We sent no messenger before you but We inspired him, 
(saying): There is no God save Me so worship Me. (21:25) 

The Qur’an repeatedly warns against polytheism which it con¬ 
demns as the most grievous of sins. 

Lo! Allah forgives not that a partner should be ascribed unto 
Him. He forgives (all) save that to whom He will. And whoso 
ascribes a (iaitner to Allah, he has indeed invented a tremendous 
sin. (4:4b) 

Sbthe v<:hies aptpeial to the reader’s intdlect and logic, asking 
him ib ^iidir bfa hbW extremely wrong, ungrateful and unjust it 
wbtdi^ oC to a being odro’ dian God. The other sulyect of 

wotiM^ obiihl ibe atiything, an idol, a person, one’s family, prop¬ 
erty, of ef bti a habit. 

Say: To whdin bdetogs udutever is in the heavens and the earth? 
Say: Tb' A^h. He his ordained mercy on Himself. He will cer- 
tdili^ glihef yt^ bh the Resurrection Day — there is no doubt 
abddt if. TIlMie 4ldlo have lost their soids will not believe. 
Ahd'toTitth'hllbi^ whatever dwells in die night and the day 
at^ He kdle^ldeumg. die Knosnng. 

Say: ShiU'l tike i^f a Patron odier than Altih, the Originator of 
earth, and He provides ftiod and is not fed? 
Say: I ath COhtilidided to be the first of diose who submit 
and do not be of die polydidsts. (6:12-14) 
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Wc note that the declaration of monotheism here is that Allah is 
“the Lord” and is “the God”. It is only He who is to be worship¬ 
ped and only He who is the source of all good. Therefore only His 
help should be sought; being nearer to Him should be the believ¬ 
er’s goal. His love the greatest comfort and joy to his heart. To 
Him alone Muslims pray and prostrate themselves, not to any 
mortal, not even to a pope, as is done by newly ordained bishops. 

Bearing witness to the fact that Muhammad was one of the 
messengers of God is testified to in the Qur’an where he is de¬ 
scribed and referred to as the Prophet and as the messenger of God 
over a hundred times (e.g. 3:144; 4:170) The declaration that 
Muhammad is the messenger of God is an integral part of th: 
faith: 

Say: O mankind! I am the messenger of Allah to you all, unto 
whom belongs the sovereignty of the heavens and the earth. 
There is no God save Him. He quickens and He gives death. So 
believe in Allah and His messenger, the illiterate Prophet who 
believes in Allah and in His words and follow him that hap¬ 
ly you may be led aright. (7:158) 

PRAYERS (AL-SALAH) 

The importance of prayer in religion is well recognized. It strength¬ 
ens the belief in the existence and goodness of Allah and trans¬ 
mits this belief to the innermost recesses of the heart. When de¬ 
voutly performed prayer uplifts the spirit, develops the mind, 
cultivates the conscience and comforts the soul. Furthermore, in 
the Islamic prayer every muscle joins with the soul and mind in 
the worship and glory of God. In Islam, evei^ individual, man or 
woman, prays on his or her own behalf and communicates direct¬ 
ly with Allah who is the All-seeing, All-hearing. No clergy exists 
in Isbm, nor is it needed. It is strongly recommended that prayers 
are said in congregation — particularly at noon on Friday. Other¬ 
wise, the individual’s prayer on his own is valid anywhere so long 
as the place is clean. No temple, no offerings are necessary. In the 
Qur’an the believers are asked not just to “say” but to “keep up 
and perfect” their prayers (2:277; 73:20). 

Before starting his prayer the Muslim makes sure of his cleanli¬ 
ness by carrying out a prescribed ablution. This is similar to an 
Abrahamic Tradition which Jesus corroborated (Mark 7:3)." It 
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draws one’s attention to one’s own cleanliness both physical and 
spiritual. The Muslim says his prayers in a clean place, directing 
his face to the Ka’bah in Mecca and hb heart to God, conscious of 
being a member of the universal brotherhood of Islam, all wor¬ 
shipping the one God in one and the same manner, facing in one 
direction, and when in a congr^ation, keeping in straight lines. 
Doing hb best not to become distracted by hb surroundings, he 
recites Sunk 1 and some other verses; he kneels and prostrates him¬ 
self to Allah and praises Him. In hb recitations he repeats the 
words of God, mindful of being in hb presence. He is addressing 
Allah, realizing that the Deity is with him, watching him, hearing 
him and responding to hb supplications. Hb soul is at its peak of 
joy and he I^ls closest to Allah when he b prostrating himself to 
Him in prabe, and asking for Hb help and guidance. The signi¬ 
ficance of the Ka’bah in Islam was explained in Chapters 6 and 7. 
More will be said about it later. 

He who keeps up prayers and humbly does his best to perfect 
them will be felicitous. He will acquire an angelic nature putting 
him high above those earthly temptations which can lead to mis¬ 
conduct and wrongdoing. 

Surely prayer keeps (one) away from indecency and evil; and 
certainly the remembrance of Allah b the greatest (force), and 
Allah knows what you do. (29:45) 

Felicitous indeed are the believers who are humble in their 
prayers, and who shun vain conversation, and who act for the 
sake of purity. (23:124) 

For their high spiritual value the five daily prayers are very impor¬ 
tant in Islam. They should be said by every man or woman. 
Prayers are simplified for the traveller and for the sick but never 
waived because they are the spiritual connection between man and 
Allah which must be maintained. 

orientalists’ comments on the 

PRAYERS 

There are several comments made by Orientalbts on the number 
of the daily prayers, their value and the way they are said which 
warrant discussion. 
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Anderson vilified the Islamic prayer when he commented; “To a 
Muslim there is little connection between prayer and ethics; a man 
who rises from prayer to cheat will be rewarded for the prayer 
and punished for the cheating.”'^ Anderson fo^ot that the reward 
for such a man may be reduced to nil for praying so insincerdy. 
Were a Mushm to commit an imnr.oral act so closely succeeding 
his devotions, it would only show how lar his mind was from 
God. The Prophet was quoted by lbn-Mass‘ud to have said that 
he whose prayers do not keep him away from indecency has no 
prayers.*^ 

Incredibly, Zwemer tried to connect the act of prayer with ani¬ 
mistic beliefs. He put forward such arguments as, “Mu^mmad 
forbade prayers being made on or near watering places of camels 
because camels were created by devils.”’^ Nobody, particularly 
Muslims, can believe in devils creating anything; it is only Allah 
who is the Creator. The logical explanation is that the watering 
places of camels, with their dung, would not be clean enough 
places for the saying of prayers. Besides, who would choose such 
a spot when there is the vast, dry desert or wasteland, the clean 
shelter of the home or mosque in which to pray? 

Bethman has completely missed the point of prayer when he 
imagined it as “a form of worship which has to be dutifully per¬ 
formed. It tends to make one a stria formalist, it hardens him to 
self-righteousness. It cannot be a spiritual intercourse between 
man and his Creator, as prayer really should be. There is no possi¬ 
bility of a heart to heart talk with a being who is utterly 
different.”’® 

In Chapter 9 we saw how Allah the Creator is different from his 
aeatures yet close to their hearts, and how he kindly, lovingly and 
graciously hears and accepts their prayers. No doubt when any 
prayer is said mechanically without concentration it is likely to be 
void of feeling, becoming a mere formality. On the other hand, 
when 1 concentrate on my prayer to God Who created and main¬ 
tains the world including myself. Who has encompassed every¬ 
thing with His knowledge and macy. Who has overwhelmed me 
with His grace and care. Who sees me wherever 1 am. Who hears 
my voice and reads my mind. Who helps me and answers my sup¬ 
plications, such a prayer is a refreshing stimulation to my soul, a 
comfort to my spirit, a shining light in my heart. 

Concerning the number of daily prayers. Levy and Watt, in 
their studies of Islam, found no “good” evidence to show that the 
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number of daily prayers had been d^ftit^ly ffhced at five during 
Muhammad’s lifetime, or even before file'dhtne e^^K 
subsequent to his death. ** Alfitmigh tiib 
numbw of i»ayers and the way in wIi^flhiBf vreua^^re^t 
plained in detail in the Qur’an, as metttimtuB atfiKive. '^fire^fiKX^re- 
mains that all Qur’anic legubtions wtsC'fiiMUMlil^ 
the Prophet himsdf and devoudy iqqfiitilihydlie eaady 
community firom the moment die tdlUiWt tuaise was vevsided. 
The five daily prayers were divinely ani a toltt f fi ^dtt 
years prior to. the Prophet’s move to IVluiliiai URMijPly 'fistttnen 
years before his death. Dming dm peliaiihlie>Wi 4 g^««e^ 
detail to his fidlowers Who in turn tai|g|K OfiMni: lilie^M^^ 
die Prophet’s Traditkms are rich in sut!h(llRa&;dll91^%n^iltir ie^ 
ubtions were expounded and daboratefiifitiwnieo'ifiretsin^ 
tail in the books of so as to provide ^amwett 'to ^fiw'twadest 
possible range of queries which mig^^ jiddlesaiBd to dw^^^^k^ 
"many of the points heing casuistical m^die tictreme’’^*^ 

“The Mmlims’ conamunal prayer tn4iiocqu«s’’ was^thoo^ by 
Friar Simon and Mark of Toledo “to be pittises of Mtdnumnad’’. 
This is one of the more incredible notiomvbootldam>lbstefed 'in 
die Middle Ages.** 

This notion is unfortunately still entarnuned 1^ some misin¬ 
formed people in the West. Menezes wasto^pot^imnod amin^buiy 
absurd notion: “Muhammad oonsocucted it became an 

Object of great sanctity to Muhammelfens.**‘He wrote, ‘^fimn'lhis 
pil^t Midummad tumh^ towards^^the fCaabah, would conduct 
the setvices, deliver discourses tm Fridays mbl afier ptafiMndag 
the prescribed prostrations would tedte'pBttimw of’llie Quran... 
If a man were to wash his left hand or Im nose beferel^ teeth’his 
prayer becomes usdess... and it is itot necessary thw dre wor¬ 
shipper should understand die wmds of the psayer.’’** Utis-diows 
how misinformed writers could deceive th^ readers, to sacy the 
very least. 

How tfifferetit fiorn the above conjectures were<die admiring re¬ 
marks of one Pennis who visited Jreusalem in die fiifidtBe Ages: 
“In the Idceness of monks, they [Mbulhns] pray exoee&i^y in a 
very ordered way... Wherever they are on«tte ^oatdi at oettimi 
hours of die day, with bended kneresand prostrated to eaidt, they 
admre God deiraudy.’’ And m the words of'hk couttm^iotiry 
Ricoldo: “And what indeed shall I say their prayer? So. grtat’is 
their devotion that I was astonished when I saw it and proved it 
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by experience.”^ Much later Gairdner and Guillaume were to note 
as most striking in Muslims the air of quiet, of total absorption 
in the devotional task and entire aloofness from their 
circumstances.^' 


ALMS {AL-ZAKAH) 


The Qur’anic word zakdh not only has the meaning of charity, 
alms, dthe, kindness, official tax and voluntary contribution, but 
it also has strong spiritual and moral motives.^ The literal mean¬ 
ing of the word is “purity”. 

The way the Qur’an induces the well-off to give alms is most 
courteous yet firm. They are invited to pay out of what Allah has 
provided them with — their wealth being only temporarily under 
their control while on earth. If they give the poor their due, God 
will pay them back many times over with blessings in this world 
and the next. Almsgiving is sometimes represented in the Qur’an 
as a transaction between man, who is temporary, who was created 
and granted, and Allah who is the Permanent, the Generous — 
Who creates and owns everything. Man gives to his fellow man 
and Allah, the Gracious, pays him back in abundance (57:11-13; 
73:20). 

Who is it that will lend Allah a goodly loan so He multiplies it 
to him manifold? And Allah withholds and extends and to Him 
you shall be returned. (2:245) 

Muslims are enjoined to give alms and the injunction is usually 
associated with the maintenance of prayers, as emphatically stated 
in numerous verses (2:177; 8:3; 22:41; 98:5). The act of zakdh 
purifies the remaining substance by blessings and purifies the soul 
from the pollution of avarice and greed. It is also called sadaqdt be¬ 
cause it proves man’s sincerity (sidq) in his faith and devotion to 
AUah. 

Following the Qur’anic instructions, Muslims take care to give 
from the average or best quality of what they have. Some of their 
sins can be expiated by sincere almsgiving. 

Allah will not caU you to accoimt for that which is vain in your 
oaths but He will call you to account for the making of deliber- 
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ate oaths; so its expiation is the feeding of ten poor people with 
the average you feed your families with, or their clothing or the 
freeing of a neck. But whoso finds not (the means) should fast 
for three days. (5:89) 

... and aim not at the bad to spend thereof, while you would 
not take it yourselves unless you connive at it. And know that 
Allah is self-sufficient, praiseworthy. (2:267) 

This is in contrast with the “gleanings” and the “fallen fruit of thy 
vineyard” to be disposed to the poor and the stranger (Lev. 
19:10). 

The tradition among the pious Muslims has been to give alms 
from the best they have in order to evade the slightest humiliation 
or iiyury to the feelings of the recipient. Although the Qur’an in¬ 
dicates the various categories of needy people who are eligible it 
does not set the minimum amounts of obligatory alms under 
every particular condition (9:60). These, however, were clearly 
explained by the Prophet, and they are to be found recorded in 
Islamic literature. Overlooking the wealth of information about 
the details of zakdh, some writers such as Levy have asserted 
there were no instructions specifying how or in what amounts the 
rate should be paid.^ 

These rules of almsgiving, as faithfully applied by the early 
Muslims and those in the Middle Ages, were greatly admired by 
Ricoldo de Monte Croce who noted in his Itinerarium: “On the 
subject of pity for the poor it ought to be known that Muslims are 
most generous of alms.”^^ Seven centuries later Sale pointed out: 
“The earlier generations of the Muslims esteemed almsdeeds to be 
highly meritorious and many of them have been illustrious in the 
exercise thereof, Hasan the grandson of Muhammad, in particular, 
is related to have thrice in his life divided his substance between 
himself and the poor and twice to have given away all he had. The 
generality are so addicted to the doing of good that they extend 
their charity even to brutes.”^ 

FASTING (AL-SAWM) 

\iuslims believe that fasting has been a divine injunction in every 
heavenly religion. Some philosophies adopt it as a form of disci¬ 
pline. T^e Islamic fast means a complete abstention from food, 
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dimk^. smoking,. asMi sexujd‘mterc»iusc. and tefirainii^ as much as 
posiUde &Qm..pr!Dltme doedk, spoedi or thought between dawn 
and sunset. The inmnmmi of iutnig in Islam has an exalted aim 
which is very biK%>^ desmibed in the Qur’an: “That you may 
gmud a^thisC evil” It teases man to observe fasting not 

for die sdlso of hiSihealdi, nor in sign of mourning but out of deep 
love and active devodon' for AffiBi alone, hoping to please Him. 
Thus,&^a%$cnkivatesa vigilant and sound conscience because the 
Muslim k«iq)» his .in secret as v%ll as in public — there being 
no worldly^ audioiky to chcdc vdiether he breaks it or not. It also 
indbctmuMtes man ins patience and unselfishness, strengthens his 
fcdw^ of betoi^n^ to»a wotklwide Muslim fraternity, and is an 
eflfeoimn eamtm: m^ will power. Fastmg helps 

man^soidiliBOBaRie mom: tmnip^ his mind become clearer and 
hifcbcMlpdaMOmnrlMBMl^ so as to move and act. It is a 

dhtiae pesciiption fin man’s sdf-reassurance, selfi«ontroI and 
digmty; 

bda thw cmnadoed one of the most meritorious works in Islam 
bfsmise it (nmbe kc^ a see^ the bdiever and Allah. No 

one ejae^nMri' ltni^ |fies;is. fasdng only out of love for his Lord 
and in obecfienoe to hum In ocnuin verses Curing is mentioned 
widi refeieoflc to» sincere repentance for wrongdoing such as the 
bnuudt> of ani oadn, ini certain, mo^^ problems and in some cases 
wirikonifullpimiii^ (ItcISIfii 

ConcenimK die mediod of faring in Islam, Sale claimed, 
’*Mukaiimiadtseemed»ti>il»ve followed die guidance of the Jews in 
his. ordteanoe cQnanning< fasringr*. forgetting the faa that the 
bodii m dire u x acs was dhrine. Bethman, on the other 
handi rigidly fint differs widely from its 

Jewu^ a^ Pinalisn It is not an abstinence from 

mmiUiliiadSiQfifiKadi buea^comptem abstinence fiomsany food or 
dliidttimdnAi^Miamm fioamsmahod; or any other srimulant dur- 
ing^(byriine.’’^’Hiose unable to, fast are enjoined mmake up for 
itby gnm^'fiMdiaHiayindiarity. 



^grimt^tiftiete^gieMSiidti^ iaamabent on every Muslim man or 
womam udio^^m mema^ and finanddHI^ ddir to per¬ 

form it once iir a lifcrime. “Ito die course of the sacred journey by 
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carrying out the prescribed rites, pilgrims gather in die greatest 
annual conference of peace known in the history of mankind. In 
the course of baj; peace is the dominant theme; peace with one’s 
soul, peace with one another, peace with the animals, plants and 
even insects. Such a total overwhelming peace is to be found on 
pilgrimage despite the fact that the muldtude of pilgrims of all 
ages come from various walks of life and the widest spec¬ 
trum of backgrounds. Kings, clerks and cobblers; presidents, 
princes and porters; professors, peasants, students and shopkeep¬ 
ers, of all . races, colours and tongues, all mingle together in a di¬ 
vinely bonded brotherhood. With the simjilest white garment for 
every man and woman, there is no aristocracy but equality, 
humility and devotion. There is no royalty but loyalty of all to 
God.”“ 

The sole aim of the pilgrim’s journey is to please Allah, to de¬ 
voutly carry out the rites and to visit the first house ever built on 
earth for the worship of Him alone — the Ka’bah in Mecca. 

Certainly the first house appointed for men is the one at Bakkah 
(Mecca) blessed and a guidance for the nations. In it are clear 
signs: (It is) the Place of Abraham; and whoever enters it is safe; 
and pilgrimage to the House is a duty which people owe to 
Allah — whoever can find a way to it. And whoever disbelieves 
surely AlUh is above need of the worlds. (3:95-%) 

The rite of pilgrimage was instituted in the time of Abraham. He 
and his son bhmael had built the Ka'bah out of devotion fisr 
Allah, and Abraham had placed with his own hands the Black 
Stone in one of the comers of the building. Today it is the only 
original stone surviving and still in its very same phee. No other 
part of the building has survived the erosion of time and weather 
and the nunnerotis tebuildings and restorations ordered by succes¬ 
sive ralers. The close association between Abraham, the earliest 
exemfribiyt monotheist, and the Black Stone was highly esteemed 
by the Pnopbet and the Muslim nation; when a pi%rim kisses or 
touches it he is overwhelmed by a feeling of awe and wonder at 
this meeOftg pome where the disunt past and presem fuse in a 
timeless moment.^ 

Amot^the rite* of pilgrimage is die walking between two hills, 
Safa and Nbmnt,. in, remembrance of Hagar’s desperate search for 
water fi» her bshf! herself, praymg eamesdy all the while. 
Her prayers wme answered when a spring of water suddenly 
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started gushing nearby. That spring of fresh water, called Zem- 
zem, so blessed and so viully precious in the desert land, has 
never dried up ever since those far-off times. Another rite of pil¬ 
grimage is the full day of prayer, meditation and supplication on 
the part of the pilgrim on Mount ‘Arafat. Here the Prophet gave his 
farewell sermon, not far from the site where Abraham almost sac¬ 
rificed his son. This highly significant day is counted as the peak 
of the pilgrimage. 

Is it not unfortunate that so many Orientalists have misinter¬ 
preted the Muslim’s veneration of the Ka'bah, the Black Stone and 
the pilgrimage rites as a whole, imagining them as some kind of 
idol worships, of dismissing the rites as silly, ridiculous or mere¬ 
ly the relics of idolatrous superstition? Another faulty assumption 
is that the rites of pilgrimage were remnants of a pre-Islamic cult 
included by the Prophet in an attempt to reconcile the idolatrous 
Meccans with the faith. A few writers of the Middle Ages have 
even claimed that the Ka‘bah contained the Prophet’s body, like 
the relics of a Christian saint. 

Such comments simply show how little these Orientalists knew 
about pilgrimage and the historical background of its rites. De¬ 
spite their somewhat feeble grasp of the subject matter it is notice¬ 
able how strong their prejudices were against this significant rite. 
Writers who distort facts should be shown up and condemned, 
although the general public, with the inadequate information 
available, may be excused when they judge Islam by whatever 
they see or read about the behaviour of Muslim communities or 
individuals. The behaviour or rather, misbehaviour, of a person or 
a group can sometimes be in marked contrast with what the faith 
teaches. People, moreover, are understandably apt to judge the 
faith by the behaviour of its exponents. 


Contrast between Islam and 
Muslims 

In the Prophet’s time and in the first subsequent generation most 
of die Muslim community lived according to the precepts of 
Islam. These are very comprehensive, covering every detail of 
life — religious observance, family, social, economical, political, 
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cultural and other aspects of daily life, as well as international, 
national and tribal relations. 

As centuries passed, bringing about the expansion of the Mus¬ 
lim commonwealth and the tremendous growth of its resources, 
with various new nations joining the community and bringing 
with them their different backgrounds, heritages and philo¬ 
sophies, it was inevitable that some differences should develop be¬ 
tween the Muslims’ behaviour and the teachings of Islam. TTiere 
were individuals, subjects, rulers and nations who, though they 
bore Muslim names acted in ways utterly at odds with Qur’anic 
precepts. Cleavages developed into cracks reaching the gigantic 
proportions of craters. 

It is through Allah’s grace that the Qur’an remains today exact¬ 
ly the same as when it was revealed to the Prophet Muhammad 
fourteen centuries ago. Under its glistening light the conduct of 
Muslim individuals or groups can be compared with the exalt¬ 
ed precepts set forth in a language as clear today as it was 
then. Islam enjoins honourable conduct, charity, kindness, stead¬ 
fastness, cleanliness and purity of thought. It prohibits every kind 
of misbehaviour, cheating, treachery, drinking intoxicants and 
gambling. Alas! How many Muslims nowadays live according to 
these rules? How many Islamic countries refrain from attacking 
each other? How many Muslims still remain illiterate? How many 
are still involved in dogmatic superstitions despite the teachings of 
their sacred Book, the hrst revelation of which commenced with 
the command “Read”? 

The average person in the West who gets to know Muslim cus¬ 
toms either through contact with them or by reading or hearing 
about them may very well be excused if he imagines that any kind 
of low life is allowed, encouraged or even enjoined by Islam. In 
fact it is absolutely condemned. But how could the rational West¬ 
erner get to know what Islam truly teaches? Of course to see or 
to read about present-day Muslims is the easiest way. Unfortu¬ 
nately, altogether too many of these give a completely distorted 
picture of the truth. They are most likely to present an unhappy, 
pathetic spectacle, being poor, sick or illiterate. Many Islamic 
countries are backward, corrupt, less than clean. Many are trou¬ 
bled by sectarian differences. The Sunnis, the Shiites, the Ismailis, 
the ‘Alawis, the Ahmadis, the Qadianis and others do not exclu¬ 
sively follow the religious teachings of the Qur’an in their everyday 
practice but have allowed extraneous elements to create some- 
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times serious dififerenca.^ So where shoidd the nftioiM] open- 
minded Westerner go to sedt after the tntdi about’Islam? The 
answer is simple: to read the Qur’an in tlM^bcst troadation avail¬ 
able. There the ordinal star remains twitdclii^ and i^bulliant de¬ 
spite the thidt douds of misbehaviour raised^y its iUh^wers. 
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Chapter 11 

The Qur’anic Attitude 
towards other ReHgions 


The Qur’an classifies people into three categories, namely: Mus- 
hms; the other monotheists, who are referred to as the pcopje of 
the Book; and the rest of mankind. The people of the Book are 
the Christians and Jews, who both believe in the same God as the 
Muslims and who received their respective sacred Books from 
Him. The Qur’an lays down the norms of conduct towards each 
group. 

As mentioned earlier, the Muslims firmly believe in the mes¬ 
sages deUvered from God by Moses and Jesus. They honour them 
greatly, as well as the rest of the earUer prophets, even more than 
do the present versions of the Bible. 


Qur’anic record of the earlier 
prophets 

The Qur’anic version of the history of biblical and other prophets 
has aroused diverse comments. Watt, insisting on the postulate 
that the revelations were nothing more than the “product of a 
creative imagination” exclaimed: “in particular there is at least one 
point at which the Qur’anic ideas seem to be unsound, the idea 
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that revelation or the product of creative imagination is super¬ 
ior to normal human traditions as a source of bare historical 
facts.”' Is it not well known that historical facts were frequently 
embellished with several layers of legends of different hues by var¬ 
ious historians? 

On the other hand, the divine account of the historical facts as 
presented in the Qur’an is the standard against which the level of 
truth in other accounts can be measured. Understandably, this 
could be accepted by neither Jeffery, Anderson nor Sale^, when 
they asserted that the Prophet composed the Qur’an with an un¬ 
clear picture of biblical history. In the following paragraphs we 
will look at the subject matter in a purely objective way, so that 
we may compare the Qur’anic record of certain historical facts 
with other versions of the same. 

Objective writers such as Bethman admired the Qur’anic 
account ofjesus and said: “Islamic sources picture Jesus as a highly 
exalted being, having entered thb world in an exceptional and 
miraculous way, having been protected from the touch of Satan 
and endowed with powers not granted to other human beings. 
When the time came he was permitted to leave this world in the 
similar miraculous manner.”^ To this Parrinder added some detail: 
“The Qur’an has great reverence for Jesus, whom it calls Son of 
Mary, Messiah, Prophet, Word and servant of God, and spirit 
from Him. The annunciation to Mary of the birth of Jesus is re¬ 
counted twice and closely resembles that in Luke’s Gospel. The 
manner of the conception rests entirely on the will of God. He 
says: ‘Be! And it is.’”^ 

In the Qur’an the miracles of Jesus are mentioned, but the 
Crucifixion is denied, yet not the Ascension. The Jews could not 
kill the Messiah Jesus, son of Mary, “they slew him not,... but 
God raised him to Himself.” (4:157) 

Even among the Christian accounts of Jesus we note many 
discrepancies and contradictions, some of which deny the Resur¬ 
rection itself — the crucial dogma for others. “Christians need not 
affirm that Christ rose from the dead at all. The Resurrection was 
considered by some to have only symbolic value in that it empha¬ 
sizes newness and spiritual rebirth, but so far as concerns, its 
having literal historical significance it has become excess baggage 
for most. As if what was essentially true in the past is no longer 
necessary in the present. So which is the pure, unchanging truth? 

The narrative of Jesus as reported in the four Gospels still con- 
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ta^is sufficient support for the Islamic claim that he was a highly 
honoured servant and Apostle of Allah but nonetheless not divine 
Jesus said: 

I do nothing of myself. (John 8:28). 

The Lord our God is one Lord. (Mark 17:29) 

God... glorified His servant Jesus. (Acts 3:13). 

The vital point as put by Mufassii^ is that the biblical expression 
“Son of God” cannot be said to have ever come, authentically, 
from the lips of Jesus himself. According to Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible^, “Whether Jesus used it to Himself is doubtful.” We do, 
on the contrary, read of him referring to himself as “Son of Man”. 
(Matthew 12:32; Mark 9:9; Luke 17:24; John 5:27) The Qur’an de¬ 
finitely clarifies the point. 

Jesus the son of Mary was no more than an Apostle of Allah 
and His Word which He bestowed on Mary and a spirit pro¬ 
ceeding from Him. (4:171) 

He considered himself as coming to this world to deliver a di¬ 
vine message, good tidings to the believers and a warning to the 
disbelievers (e.g. Luke 17). His contemporary followers as well as 
some of those of subsequent generations considered him as a man 
and an Apostle of God. (3:53). 

“Talmudic blasphemies against Jesus constituted the other ex¬ 
treme to the Qur’anic praise of him.”* While St Luke (Luke 2:14) 
related Jesus to David throughjoseph, St John and St Paul did not 
refer to the birth of Jesus. The Qur’an however, emphasizes his 
miraculous birth without a father'and no less emphatically hails 
the sanctity of the Virgin Mary.* On the Crucifixion Lane pointed 
out that, “the Basilidians in the very beginning of Christianity 
denied that Christ himself suffered but Simon the Cirene was 
crucified in his place”'*, which is generally supported by the re¬ 
levant Qur’anic verses. {Surah 5) 

The Qur’anic record of the biblical prophets shows them in an 
equally bright hght. They were chosen by Allah, perfected and 
blessed by him. They were true to their trust in Allah and were 
splendid examples of moral conduct, obeying Allah’s commands 
and exempUfying what they taught: 

Peace be unto Noah among the peoples. Lo! thus do We reward 
the good. Lo! he is one of the believing servants. (37:75—81) 
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This is in direct contrast to the biblical scene in which Noah is 
described as getting drunk and then cursing one of his sons." 

Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac and Jacob are described in several places 
in the Qur’an as noble, generous, devout, uncompromising 
monotheists, blessed, divinely guided and most truthful (37:109- 
113; 6:85-87). Yet, the present versions of the Bible describe 
Abraham as habitually consulting the stars.He and Isaac are rel¬ 
ated to have told lies about their wives (Gen. 20:26). Jacob is also 
denounced as an untruthful man who deceived his aged, blind 
father by pretending to be his brother, and stole his father’s 
blessings (Gen. 27).' 

In the Qur’an Lot is saluted as a prophet of God, blessed and 
noble. Allah saved him and all his family except his wife from the 
divine wrath which fell on Sodom. Lot had done his utmost to get 
his people to give up their obscene habits (37:133-136). This picture 
of him and his faithful daughters in no respects blends with the 
biblical allegations of his drunkenness and lying with them — 
fathering children incestuously — without even a comment from 
him (Gen. 19). Similar calumnies are levelled against David (II 
Samuel 2) whom the Qur’an upholds as a blameless servant 
of God. 

The drastic dilferences between some of the earthly, sordid pic ¬ 
tures of biblical prophets as dted in the present day Bible, and the 
ideal descriptions of them in the Qur’an prove two things. Firstly, 
the Book was not written by the Prophet Muhammad after he had 
learnt from Christian or Jewish sources as alleged by several 
Orientalists. This corroborates the conclusions reached in Chap¬ 
ter 2. Secondly, that the Qur’an was revealed by Allah who diose 
his prophets and made them pious, honourable men of noble be¬ 
haviour. Thus the Qur’an, the word of God, sheds off every 
slanderous allegation against His prophets. 

According to the Qur’an, the Muslims and the people of the 
Book are permitted to eat each others’ food which is ffaldl for 
them. Muslim men are allowed to marry women of the Book 
(5:6). Christians and Jews have complete freedom to worship in 
their respective churches and synagogues. They are even enjoined 
to apply the divine rules which they received from God (5:50,71). 
Furthermore, the pious among the people of the Book, not neces¬ 
sarily their clergy, are highly praised in the Qur’an (3:113). 
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Islamic attitude towards Christians 
and the Bible 

The first example for showing kindness and tolerance towards 
Christians was set by the Prophet when, about the year 683, he 
granted the monks of St Catherine near Mount Sinai, and all - 
the Christians, a charter “which has been justly designated as one 
of the noblest monuments of enlightened tolerance diat the his¬ 
tory of the world has produced. By it the Prophet secured to the 
Christians privileges and immunities which they did not possess 
even under sovereigns of their own creed. He undertook him¬ 
self, and enjoined his followers, to protect the Christians, to de¬ 
fend their churches, the residences of their priests and to guard 
them from all injuries. They were not to be unfairly uxed. No 
Christian was to be forced to rgect his religion, no monk was to 
be expelled from his monastery, no pilgrim was to be deterred 
from his pilgrimage. Christian women married to Muslims were 
to enjoy their own religion and not to be subjcaed to compulsion 
or annoyance of any kind on that account. Should the Muslims be 
engaged in hostilities with outside Chrutians, no Christian resi¬ 
dent among the Muslims should be treated with contempt on 
account of his creed. The Prophet declared that any Muslim 
violating or abusing what was therein ordered should be regarded 
as violator of God’s tesument. 

The sincere brotherly relationship existing between Muslims 
and Christians has many happy instances; when the earliest Mus¬ 
lims fied from the Meccans* harsh and relentless persecution the 
first haven of refuge they sought was in Christian Abyssinia. The 
victory of Christian Byzantium over Zoroastrian Persia was hailed 
by Muslims and is recorded in the Qur’an (30:1-6). 

The kindness and gradousness shown by the Muslim state to¬ 
wards Christian subjects was admired by many writers.'^ In truth, 
Christians were much safer in the Islamic Empire than under the 
rule of their co-religidnists in Byzantium who happened not to 
conform to all points in the accepted dogmas. 

Tales of certain fanatical Christians in the Middle Ages travel¬ 
ling to Islamic countries, even entering mosques to preach Chris- 
tsamty — hoping thereby to end up as martyrs — were reported by 
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Daniel. A group of these zealots were graciously received by the 
Sultan who merely commiserated with them on their poverty 
stricken state and condition of mental unbalance resulting, he sur¬ 
mised, from an excess of fasting. 

In shocking contrast, the Crusaders who came to “save” Jeru¬ 
salem from the Saracens for the sake of Jesus, dashed the brains of 
young diildren against the walls; men were roasted at fires, some 
were ripped up to see if they had swallowed gold, thousands of 
Jews were driven into their synagogues and there burnt and the 
Pope’s legate was seen partaking in the triumph! In Gibbon’s 
words, “No wild beasts are so hostile to man as Christian sects in 
general are to one another.”** 

H.G. .Wells related other suins on Christian history; “With fire 
and sword Charlemagne (771-814) preached the Gospel of the 
cross to the Saxons, Bohemians and as far as the Danube into 
what is now Hungary; he carried the same teaching down the 
Adriatic coast.”*’ 

The Jewish rulers were no less cruel. Dhu-Nowas of Yemen in 
the fifth century threw Christian martyrs into a trench filled with 
burning material. The number of victims were stated by Muir to 
have been no less than 20,000. At least as horrible was the 
persecution for various reasons of their Jewish subjects by Chris¬ 
tian sovereigns; one being the Jews’ alleged guilt in the crucifying 
of Christ. “Their children were liable to be tom from their arms, 
their goods plundered, at the will of the baron, the bishop or the 
frenzied populace. This state of things lasted until the close of the 
seventeenth century. 'Dierefore, “to the Jews outside Arabia the 
Muslim conquest was probably to unmixed blessing.”^* 

In the Middle Ages Christians used to be prohibited from invit¬ 
ing “those who attacked Christianity by their rules of purity in 
food” to their homes or even from eating with them.^ In the ear¬ 
ly fourteenth century a canon of the church forbade Christian 
princes from allowing the Islamic call to prayer on their 
territories.^ 

The frequmtly repressive treatment of Christian or Jewish rul¬ 
ers of old towards their Muslim subjects was in striking contrast 
to the kindly attitude of Muslim rulers towards their religious 
minorities. 
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What happened to the Jewish 
communities around Medina 

There were three Jewish clans living in and around Medina, the 
Bani-n-Nadir, the Bani Qainoqa' and the Bani-Quraidhah. A vil¬ 
lage called Khaibar, not far from Medina, was also predominantly 
Jewish. Before the advent of Islam the Jews, with their sacred 
Book, felt justifiably superior to their neighbours who were idola- 
tors. They used to boast to the Arabs telling them, "We have a 
Biblical prophecy that a Prophet will appear. We will follow him, 
fight with him and conquer all of you. The Jews were referring 
to Deuteronomy (18:18), which reads: "I will raise them up a 
prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee; and I will put 
my words in his mouth and he shall speak unto them all that I 
shall command him.” This verse, however, could be interpreted 
as referring to a ptophet like Moses, who would appear among 
the brethren of the Israelites, that is *^he Ishmaelites. And so, when 
this prophecy was fulfilled by Muhammad appearing , among the 
children of Ishmael in Mecca, most of the Jewish community re¬ 
fused to believe in him, denied, the prophecy and claimed the ex¬ 
pected prophet could not come from outside their clans;^ This is 
recorded in the Qur’an (2:89-91). 

Although at first they seemed friendly,’ many Jewish, rabbis and 
leaders later became among the Prophet’s bitterest enemies.^ 
They contacted the idolators of Mecca and elsewhere;, encourag¬ 
ing them and offering to help them against Muhammad and his 
small but growing group of believers (4:51). 

In the meantime the Arabs in Medina were divided into two 
tribes, al-’Auss and al-Khazraj, between whom friction and 
fighting had been going on for generations. When the Prophet ar¬ 
rived he initiated an atmosphere of peace and co-operation which 
included all the inhabitants — both Arabs and Jews. He forged a 
brotherhood between the Medinans and the war among the tribes 
was brought to an end. He also fostered a brotherhood between 
al-Muhajerin (the Meccan immigrants) and al-’Ansar (the Medi- 
nan Muslims). This brotherhood in faith was of superlative 
strength, almost stronger than some family ties. 

Soon after the Prophet’s arrival he proclaimed an edict which 
was adopted by all the inhabitants of Medina and its suburbs.^ It 
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defined the privileges and duties of each community. There were 
about twenty articles in this constitution dealing with various 
aspects of the relations of the believers with one another and with 
the rest of the citizens, while about fifteen articles treated the 
rights of the Jews.“ 

Those of the Jewish scholars and rabbis who were impartial en¬ 
thusiastically welcomed the Prophet in Medina, and dedared their 
conversion to Islam, thereafter as disciples recognizing him as 
their master.^ Among these scholars we read the names of 
‘Abdullah-ben-Salam who became one of the close friends of the 
Prophet, and later, Ka‘b-el-’Ahbar. 

Unfortunately, the majority of the Jewish community adopted a 
hostile and antagonistic attitude, defying Muhammad and never 
recognizing him. Led by the two rabbis, Rafi‘-ben-l:Joraimeiah 
and Wahb-ben-Zeid, they “signalized themselves by offensive 
sneers and poor epigrams against the Prophet” and against the 
Muslim community as a whole.^ With the aim of shaking the 
belief of the new Muslims, they spread malicious rumours and 
denounced the Prophet as an imposter. Rafi‘, for instance, taunt¬ 
ed: “OhMu^mmad, if you are an apostle ofGod as you claim, then 
ask God to come and speak unto us.”^’ The Qur’an records such 
acts of defiance (2:116). While the other rabbi sneered: “Oh 
Mu^mmad! Bring down to us a written book on a sheet from 
heaven so that we may read it, or turn this land into gardens, 
springs and streams. Yet another denounced the Prophet as 
being in error and sarcastically invited him to be guided by accept- 
ingjudaism (2:135). 

The influence of poets in those days would correspond closely 
to that of a powerful radio station or newspapers of wide circula¬ 
tion in today’s society. 

Ka*b-ben-’Ashraf, the outspoken Jewish poet in Medina, con¬ 
centrated on composing colourful poems denigrating the Prophet 
and his followers. He wrote other poems inducing the disbelievers 
to fight the Prophet and still others humiliating Muslim ladies. 
Travelling to Mecca and other places where fiurs were held he 
used to recite these poems and even went so far as tp draw up a 
treaty with several of their delegates. “By their treaty with the 
Meccans each party was bound to oppose Mu^mmad as long as 
life lasted. ' 

Some Jewish rabbis and leadeirs such as Ben-Saloul had osten¬ 
sibly accepted the new faith though actually remaining as allies of 
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the enemy tribe of the Quraish and others in an attempt to under¬ 
mine the Muslim community from within (2:8-19). 

It should not be forgotten that Medina was then emerging as an 
embryonic state, CQ^Biuously threatened from all directions by 
the Quraish and thd^ allies. It need not be over-emphasized that 
when any state is at' unr traitors and mischief makers have to be 
taken seriously. The m;yority of the Jewish clans in and around 
Medina had never honoured thdr covenant which was included in 
the constitution declared by the Prophet soon after his arrival. We 
have seen how a number of their rabbis, noubles and some of 
their poets behaved. Without doubt the Prophet had shown “long 
endurance of their jibes but a more serious step had to be 
taken. 


THE BANI-QAINOQA* 

This tribe was esublished in one of Medina’s districts, and had 
joined in the war of rumours and mischief making both in secret 
and openly against the MusHms. In the district of Bani-Qainoqi* 
was located a jewellery market comprising a cluster of small gold* 
smiths’ shops. One morning a Mmdim lady Imppened to be there 
shopping. A group of youi^ Jewish men, out to make raisdurf, 
humiliated diis unfortunate kdy, exposing parts of her body. 
Their rash action irnmethately kd to a with the lady’s male 
companion wtmm diey murdered;^ 

When die Prt^het and im ft^wers hurried to inveteigate die 
matter they were met with defianm by die Jewi^ leadm, who 
challenged diem: “If you could win a b;mle against the Qunut^, 
you will see what kind oi fighters w« are.’’^ Oce{dy ang^aed, jde 
Prophet ord«ed a siege laid on them: The siege centanicd 
teen days and nights, imtil one of the Jewish chkfs, Ben-^deid 
who had osteudbly embraced Islam — mme to die Wtofhm tor 
intercede for ^ rebels. The »ege was raised in re^irase tsT dllit' 
surrender but die Prophet ordered all of them — nkat, woMiaai. 
and children to Imvd Methna Within tWte d^, tai^g'aiftddi^^ 
belongings. Once more BeiiPSaljpul tried to intercede 
half, pleading for forgivoieu aiKh permasion m remain^lid dte 
Muslims prevented him from reaching and dtelkani- 

Qainoqa’were compelled to leave. j 
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THE BANI-N-NADIR 

• 

This clan was living in the outskirts of Medina. They too had 
made a covenant with the Prophet to be his allies, to help him 
against his enemies and to contribute in case of financial difficulty. 
In return they would be entitled to all the privileges outlined earlier 
in this section. 

Another polytheistic tribe, the Bani-‘Amer, were also allies. 
They lived at some distance from the city. It happened that one of 
their chiefs had accepted Islam and he requested the Prophet to 
send a delegation to introduce the new faith to the rest of his tribe. 
Forty companions were delegated for this purpose but, alas, 
treachery was in the wind; the chicTs hostile nephew was out for 
blood. On his orders the forty companions were intercepted and 
captured by his army. Taken completely by surprise they could 
offer little resistance and were all killed except for two who man¬ 
aged to escape. On their way back, one of the fugitives came 
across two ‘Ameri men and killed them in revenge for the death 
of his thirty-eight friends. He did not realize that by this action he 
had violated the treaty between the Prophet and the Bani-‘Amer. 

The Prophet, a model in just and upright behaviour, did not 
deny the Bani-‘Amer the blood money for their two men mis¬ 
takenly killed, nor did he include it as a punishment for the mur¬ 
der of his thirty-eight friends. He tried to raise the necessary 
amount from the Muslim community in Medina and from his 
allies, the Bani-n-Na^ir, whom he went to visit. Members of the 
tribe asked him to wait outside the high wall surrounding their 
territory. While they pretended to be bringing the money for him 
a man named ‘Amr-ben-Gahhash climbed to the top of the wall in 
an attempt to kill Muhammad by dropping a heavy stone on him.^ 
Sensing danger just in time, the Prophet was inspired to hurl him¬ 
self clear. Going to the mosque he issued a command ordering the 
Bani-n-Nadir to collect their belongings and prepare to leave 
Medina within ten days’ time. This they refused and taking up 
arms, they prepared to fight. Once again, the Prophet ordered a 
siege laid to their fortified part of Medina. Meanwhile their rabbi 
Ben-Saloul and his band of hypocrites enthusiastically urged the 
rebels to fight, offering to help. This incident is recorded in Surah 
59. 
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Have you not seen the hypocrites saying to their disbelieving 
brethren among the people of the Book: “If you are expelled we 
too go out with you and we will never hearken to anyone in 
your affair and if you are attacked surely we will help you, 
but Allah is witness that they are indeed liars. If they are expel¬ 
led, never will they go out with them, and if they are attacked 
they will never help them, and if they do help them they will 
turn their backs so they will receive no help.” (59:11-12) 

Fifteen days later the rebels surrendered. The siege was raised and 
loading 600 camels with their belongings, the Bani-n-NadIr de¬ 
parted for Khaibar some seventy miles away. 

THE BANI-QURAIDHAH 

These were another tribe living in a fortified district on the city 
outskirts. They also had given their covenant to the Prophet, 
pledging to help in the war against the disbelievers and to prevent 
them from entering Medina. The chief who represented the Bani- 
Quraidhah and swore the oath to the Prophet was named Ka‘b- 
ben-Sa'!d el-Quraidhy. Despite this covenant, the Jews sent, de¬ 
putations everywhere denouncing the “imposter”.^’ They had 
secretly pledged a bond with the Meccan disbelievers at the Ka'bah 
by which the parties were bound to oppose Muhammad as long as 
any of them were alive. 

The Quraishis asked them: “O you Jews are the people of the 
Early Book and know about our disagreement with Muhammad. 
Is our religion better or his?” The Jewish leaders answered: “Sure¬ 
ly your religion is better than his and you are closer to the truth.” 
(4:51). 

The Jews had also succeeded in stirring up the tribes of the 
neighbouring provinces of Ghatafan, Asad and Solaim. In March 
627, the Jews now allied with the Meccans and the great Bedouin 
tribes, in all 10,000 strong under Abu-Sufyan were ready to in¬ 
vade Medina.^ Meanwhile, several Jewish dignitaries, after lengthy 
negotiations, had persuaded their leader Ka*b-ben-Sa‘Id to 
break his covenant with the Prophet. 

When Muhammad heard that the Quraish and their allies were 
preparing an assault on Medina he and his companions knew they 
must act fast. It was decided to dig a deep ditch around the city 
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from three sides, leaving the fourth where the Bani-Quraidhah’s 
fortress stood. By the terms of the covenant this tribe had pledged 
to repel any enemy who might attempt to invade through their 
territory. Night and day the Muslims laboured digging the trench 
wide and deep. Shortly before the allied enemy army appeared it 
was completed. They were astonished to see the defensive trench — 
the first in their experience. It effectively impeded their assault 
on Medina. They camped on the odier side and exchanged bow¬ 
shots with the defenders. A few of the more daring who succeed¬ 
ed in leaping the trench on horseback were killed in the attempt. 

The Prophet suspected that die Bani-Qurai^ah might not keep 
the covenant but still he wanted to make sure. He sent a few 
eminent Medinan Muslims including Sa‘dr-ibn-Mu‘adh and Sa‘d- 
ibn-‘Obadah, who were among the best frittids of the Quraidhi 
leaders. When they arrived at the Quraidhy fbrtrtes and opened 
discussion the delegates were shodt^at the response: “Who is the 
aposde of God?" the Quraidhi holders shou^. “There is no 
covemmt nor even a promise 

this, Sa‘d-ibn-Mu‘adh was infuriated.; HeoBiGChanged insults with 
them but his companions dissuackxl him. Itom going further, 
pointing out how serious the; situation had-now become. Return¬ 
ing back to the battlefront they informed the Prophet secretly of 
the Quraidhis’treachery. 

But divine providence was at hand. One dark night a gale blew 
up. Torrential rain pelted the enemy encampment and put out 
their fires. The howling wind blew down sonte of the tents, caus¬ 
ing the horses and camek to stanipede. The Quraishi army and 
their allies were in utter confiisioi^and their hearts were filled with 
gloom and fear. The confrontaddn with the ditch had been bad 
enough but this clear evidence of divine wrath proved their final 
undoing. By sunrise of the next lUy they had all fled. And so by 
the advent of the miraculous stdfRi the batde was ended without 
the need for any full-scale fighting. 

In the afternoon the Prophet went to the Bani<^uraidhah to de¬ 
mand an explanation. In answer the Jews barricaded their fortress 
and donned their armour. And so, for the third dme, the Prophet 
gave orders for a siege to be laid. Tins omtinued for twenty-five 
days. In the end a message was dispatched to Sa‘d-ibn-Mu‘adh, 
requesting his intercession. But Sa*d was mortally wounded and 
had to be carried from his home to the site where the Prophet was 
directing operations. 
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Sa‘d-ibn-Mu‘adh asked the Prophet and the Jewish leaders 
whether they would accept his verdict whatever the outcome. 
Both parties agreed. Then the terrible verdict was pronounced. 
“The men should be executed whereas the women and children 
should be spared and enslaved and their properties confiscated.’”^ 
The verdict was terrible but just. The sentence was carried out and 
was justified by “the treasonable activities of the Bani-Quraidhah” 
during a most critical period lived through by the Medinan 
community.^* It was similar but not so harsh as some that were 
pronounced and carried out by the biblical prophets of old. For in¬ 
stance, in the Old Testament we read that Samuel says to Saul: 
“Now go and smite Amalek and utterly destroy all that they have, 
and spare them not; but slay both man and woman, infant and 
suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” (1 Samuel 15:3). 

However, we read horrified exclamations of “cruelty”, “trick¬ 
ery”, “atrocious crime” on the part of several Orientalists who 
completely overlook the heinous treachery shown by the Bani- 
Quraidhah. Coming after the two preceding instances of rebellion 
and breach of trust — towards which Muhammad had shown 
clemency and moderation — this treason justifiably earned the 
harsh biblical sentence pronounced by Sa‘d-ibn-Mu‘adh. 

THE JEWS AT KHAIBAR 

In this village had gathered certain Jewish clans including the 
Bani-Qainoql’ and the Bani-n-Na<fir after their exodus from 
Medina. “The Jews of Khaibar, especially the leaders of the Bani- 
n-Nadir, were still incensed at Muhammad. They made lavish use of 
their wealth to induce the neighbouring Arabs to take up arms against 
the Muslims. 

Among the clans in Khaibar was Sallam-ben-abil-Hoqaiq and 
his tribe. He felt “wild and bitter against the Muslims. Detesting 
Muhammad and the Muslims, he made use of every endeavour to 
excite the neighbouring tribes including the Sulaims and the Gha- 
tafans, against them. It was impossible for the Muslim commu¬ 
nity to tolerate this open treachery on tlw part of those to whom 
every consideration had been shown with the object of securing 
their neutrality, if not their support. The very existence of the 
Muslim community was at stake, and every principle of safety re¬ 
quired that these traitorous designs should be quietly frustrated. 
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In the end the Jews of Khaibar made themselves so intolerable 
that the Prophet and his army laid siege to their village until most 
of the defenders surrendered, although a few of them fought on 
till death. By the tern^ of surrender those who wished to stay on 
were made to pay an annual tax to the Prophet. Others preferred 
to leave Khaibar and the Arabian peninsula. This was not honestly 
reported by Menezes who claimed that the Prophet made a raid 
against them to confiscate their wealth.^ 

The continuing presence of at least a few Jews in Medina is an 
argument against the view sometimes put forward by European 
writers that Muhammad adopted a policy of clearing them out of 
Medina just because they werejews.^* 


The Qur’anic attitude towards 
idolaters and others 

Muslims are enjoined to treat the polytheists and the atheists, such 
as Communists, as basically different human beings. For to be¬ 
lieve in many gods or to believe in no God are unforgivable sins; 
while polytheism is totally rejected by the Qur’an, not to believe 
in Allah is viewed as incomprehensible ingratitude on behalf of 
man for his creator. This explains why Communist countries like 
Russia with her commitment to a policy of imposing “scientific” 
atheism on her own and other societies has not been recognized by 
an Islamic state such as Saudi Arabia. No doubt Lenin’s remark, 
“every religious idea, every idea of any divinity, even every flirta¬ 
tion with a divinity is the most inexpressible vileness” would also 
be influential in this decision.^ 


How Islam was introduced to 
other peoples 

Writers of the Middle Ages were reported by Daniel to have vehe¬ 
mently accused Muhammad of imposing Islam with “violence and 
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force” on others/’ The same wild accusation was echoed early in 
this century by Wollaston and Menezes, and much more recently 
by de Gramonts.^ For instance, Wollaston alleged: “The Qur’an 
or the sword is an alternative which meets the eye on every page 
of the history of Islam. While Menezes reiterated: “The religion 
of Islam owed its progress and establishment entirely to the 
sword. 

Such a sweeping conjecture was not believed even in the 
eighteenth century by Sale who indicated that, “they are great¬ 
ly deceived who imagine it to have propagated by the 
sword alone. Better informed scholars such as Lane in the last 
century, H.G. Wells, Gairdner, and Baljon in this century have 
disproved it in their writings.®^ Even Rodinson very recently 
vindicated the Muslim rulers when he wrote that they “did not, as 
it has been believed in Europe, impose conversion by force. On 
the contrary, they strongly disproved of it.”“ 

Among the well-knovm historical facts is that the Prophet 
started preaching Islam in Mecca peacefully on his own in the face 
of extremely violent hostility and persecution inflicted by the 
Meccan leaders on him and his small but growing community of 
believers. Later in Medina, and until the end of his life, he fol¬ 
lowed peaceful means of persuasion. The way he invited the chiefs 
of tribes, the rulers and princes of neighbouring territories was re¬ 
corded in Islamic history.^ He sent messages with special envoys 
to the Emperors of Persia and Byzantium, to the Governor of 
Egypt and to several Arab princes, including the rulers of Ghas- 
san, Yemen and Bahrain. Some of the envoys were received with 
great respect, hospitality and courtesy. A few, however, were con¬ 
fronted with extremely hostile behaviour. The Persian Emperor, 
Khosru Parvis received the Prophet’s letter with disdain, flew into 
a passion, and abruptly sent away the messenger. The Arabs of 
Ghassan murdered the Prophet’s envoy. Deeply angered, 
Muhammad dispatched an army of3,000 to their town of Mo’tah. 

The Muslims were obliged to take up arms in their own defence 
and for the security of their embryonic state several times while 
the Prophet was in Medina. This is an altogether different matter 
from making Islam known to others. The way Islam should be in¬ 
troduced to others is indicated by the Qur’anic verse rendered: 

Call unto the way of thy Lord with wisdom and fair exhorta¬ 
tion, and reason with them in the better way. Lo! thy Lord is 
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Best, Aware of him who strayeth from His way and He is Best 
Aware of those who go aright. (16:125) 

Muslims are instructed to be extra courteous in their discussions 
with the people of the Book; 

And ,argue not with the people of the Book unless it be in (a 
way) that is better, save with such of them as do wrong; and 
say: We believe in that which has been revealed unto us and re¬ 
vealed unto you; our God and your God is One, and unto Him 
we surrender. (29:46) 

Once the message was made known to others, the messenger 
was considered to have completely fulfilled his obligation. The 
Prophet was addressed by God regarding those who had rejected 
the message: 

Remind them, for thou art but a reminder. 

Thou art not at all a warder over them. (88:21-22) 

But if they ate averse. We have not sent thee aS a warder over 
them. Thine is only to convey (the message). (42:48) 

Forcible conversion is not only futile but is also absolutely for¬ 
bidden in accordance with the precepts of the Qur’an (10:99): 

There is no compulsion in religion. The right direction is hence¬ 
forth distinct from error. And he who rejects false deities and 
believes in Allah has grasped a firm handhold which will never 
break. (2:256) 

As Baljon has rightly indicated: “It is a sad misunderstanding to 
suppose a spknt of intolerance to prevail in the Qur’an”; the con¬ 
trary is true as proven by the Book itself.** 

The very existence of so many flourishing Christian communi¬ 
ties in countries that have been for centuries under Mushm rule is 
an abiding testimony to the toleration they have enjoyed, some¬ 
times even better flian die treatment of their co-religionists. Un¬ 
armed for the most part and utterly defenceless, it would have been 
easy for a powerful and harsh Muslim sultan like Salim 1 (1514), 
or Ibrahim (1646), to have utterly rooted out his Christian subjects 
or to have banished them from his dominions as the Spaniards did 
to the Moors or the English to the Jews.*’^ This, in fact, never 
happened. Indeed, small non-Muslim communities have usually 
been better off in most ways under the pax Islatttica state than 
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main ports such as Djibouti, Dar es-Salam, Maqdishu on the Afri¬ 
can coast, and in Java in what is now Indonesia. They naturally 
lived in close contact with the natives, adopted their language 
and intermarried with them.** With their honourable Islamic con¬ 
duct in their business deals and in their everyday life, they earned 
the admiration of the local inhabitants and usually of their tribal 
chiefs as well. 

The distinguished families which resulted from the intermar¬ 
riages between the Muslim Arab merchants and the local digni¬ 
taries were considered as holy. Among them are found the names of 
the Mahdis and the Mirghanis who have been famous in the 
Sudan for centuries and even up to the present day. Among the 
Sumali names worthy of mention are Sheikh ‘Ali-Derjeba and 
Sheikh Mubammad-ben-Julid.“ These holy families used to build 
mosques, schools and took great interest in spreading the new 
faith among their fellow natives. Thus, in due tiqie those trading 
centres became nuclei from which Islam peacefully diffused into 
East and Central Africa. We read about the Islamic kingdoms such 
as Sidama and Ifat, and the empires of Mali (1238^-1488} and 
Ghana. 

Along similar lines, Islam was introduced into Java and the East 
Indies; that took place “in the main peaceably by preaching or 
under the influence of its social prestige.”*^ The first Arab “mis¬ 
sionary” to go to Java after the earliest Indian Muslims was a cer¬ 
tain Mawlana Malik Ibrahim who died in 1419. “Like the traders 
who followed him, he was an inhabitant of Hadramawt in South¬ 
ern Arabia and it is they who, by their inofficial and individual 
activities, were mainly responsible for the spread of Islam in the 
island and in Indonesia.”*’ 

The way Islam entered Eastern Europe is another, but not much 
different, story. In the eleventh century, a Muslim jurisconsult was 
taken prisoner probably in one of the wars between the Byzantine 
Empire and one of its Muslim neighbouring states. He was brought 
to the country of Pechenegs, between the lower Danube and the 
Don. The way of Islamic life he set before the people around him 
impressed them and eventually induced them to embrace the faith. 
Also the Bashkires of Hungary accepted the faith towards the end 
of the tenth century from seven Muslims who came there from 
Bulgaria.** 

Sir Thomas Arnold ascribed such results to the rationalism of 
the faith. He quoted Professor Montet who indicated that, “Islam 
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is a religion that is essentially rationalistic in the widest sense of 
the ternri, its simplicity and clearness of its teachings are certainly 
among the most obvious forces at work. A creed so precise, so 
stripped of all theological complexities and consequently so 
accessible to the ordinary understanding might be expected to 
possess and does indeed possess a marvellous power into the 
conscience of men.”*^ 

Had Islam been imposed by force, or had the converts accepted 
it under the threat of the sword they would never have been sin¬ 
cere to it, nor would they have brought up their children in it.*® 
As a matter of fact their descendants in the course of time com¬ 
posed the main part of the Muslim nation. Among these were 
eminent scholars of the faith whose illustrious names shine in Islam¬ 
ic history. Al-Bokhary who was born in Bokhara in southern 
Russia; al-Razi, a Persian bom in Rayy near Teheran in 865; the 
Turkish savant Al-Farabi who died in 950; al-Cordovy, the exeget 
and Averroes the scientist philosopher were both of Andalusia, 
Spain; Tareq whose name is still borne by Gibraltar (Gibel Tareq) 
was a Berber warrior, to name just a few.*’ 

Thus, Islam was not imposed upon people' by the sword. His¬ 
tory records that events to the contrary did in faa take place. In 
1910 the missionary John Larson recorded that as soon as religious 
liberty was granted to the people of the Caucasus in the Russian 
Empire in 1905, those Muslims who had been converted by force 
to the Christian church all returned to Islam. 

We also read of the Mongols in the thirteenth century when 
their armies swept unabated across Asia, sacked the cities of 
Bokhara, Samarkand, Balkh and Baghdad, turning most of them 
into ruins, and conquered the main part of the Islamic Empire.^' 
The conquerers were impressed by the Islamic faith of their sub¬ 
jects and embraced it themselves. One of the Muslim prisoners of 
war whom they had enslaved eventually converted thousands by 
his exemplary conduct and by his sincere preaching. Later, some 
Islamic Mongol Empires appeared in India. 

In order to realize further how devoid of compulsion was the 
worldwide spread of Islam let us think of the intenudonal situa- 
' I'^n during the last five centuries or so. During that period, the 
Mu: W countries have been mainly on the defensive, and even at 
times partly occupied by foreign powers. Nevertheless, Islam still 
spread east and west until today there are millions of Muslims in 
North America and Europe. No one could believe that all these 
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And if they incline to peace incline thou also to peace and trust 
in Allah. Lo! He is the Hearer, the Knower. (8:61) 

The Qur'an thus sanctions, such practice as retaliation under legal 
regulations and safeguards but seldom fails tewdd. t^same 
breath, instructions to temper the rigour of justice withJtne mercy 
and charity that conie from^e realization of oads great nerd of 
Allah’s hel^^fOT^^sQf 3ni£ I 

If the driving stimulus for the Islamic armies m the earl« emtu- 
ries was not to impose the faith on other pec$s£^QtL^^ it? 
Admitting the fact that no one felt under constraint to accept 
Islam, Rodinson very recently came up with the new idea that the 
armies proceeded from the Arabian peninsula in a hunt for loot 
and mundane power. “Arabia had too many men and too little 
cultivable land to feed its population,” he surmised.A conjec¬ 
ture put forward in such haste cannot justify any serious scientific 
conclusion. Objective research should be undertaken in ordec to 
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Another question which still needs to be correctly answered is: 
how many among the Muslim armies were Arab “adventurers”, 
and how many were Turks, Berbers, Egyptians and Persians. The 
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Chapter 12 

The Qur’anic Code of 
Morals 


As the message from Allah, the Creator and source of all good¬ 
ness, virtue and grace, to man his vicegerent on earth, the Qur’an 
embodies a wealth of divine advice and guidelines to show man 
what is right and what is wrong. The Qur’anic code of morality is 
transcendent and ideal, its scope is comprehensive and far- 
reaching. In detail it is meticulous and decisive and its scale is 
sensitive and fair. Although there is some dependence upon the 
historical and geographical circumstances of society, their sound 
bases and transcendent goals are the same. 


Transcendent versus relative 
morality 

The Qur’anic norms of conduct for the individual and for society 
are distinaly different from those laid down and frequently 
changed by man as a result of social speculations and experimental 
investigations. They are unlike relative morality which sees neither 
harm nor shame in shifting the borderline between right and 
‘^taag, depentffiig'upon the whims of society or rather of the 
small but powerful groups in charge of the public media. Looking 
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at Europe over the last few centuries, wc notice how things dis¬ 
missed at times as vulgar, obscene and immoral became the vogue 
at others. This can easily be recognized without going into further 
detail. But does this mean that technical and sdentiBc develop¬ 
ment coupled with continuous change in our environment auto¬ 
matically stipulates a simultaneous “modernization” of morality? 
Surely not. For to steal someone else’s property was, is and 
always should be condemned whether it be a camel or a Cadillac, a 
hen or a helicopter,- a shekel or a shilling, a country or a candle¬ 
stick. 

Man’s p. ogress in the course of thousands of generations has 
multiplied his knowledge and enabled him to plumb ever deeper 
the depths of oceans and outer space. He can now even manipulate 
atoms and develop new materials. Both the facilities and the de¬ 
mands of civilization have outgrown his every expectation. Yet 
his basic physical needs have always remained the same. He still 
cannot survive without air, water and the basic nutritious ingre¬ 
dients for his body, nor without sleep. Why then should the basic 
needs of his mind and spirit be overlooked, neglected or denied? 
Why should his body be stuffed and overfed while his soul 
becomes starved, suffocated or poisoned by an unrelieved diet of 
materialism? 

Mutilating traditional moral values just for the sake of “inevi¬ 
table change” and keeping pace with progress can hardly be right 
or acceptable to the rational mind, clear conscience or innate good 
taste. Most usually this compulsion to change morality is a fallacy 
based on rhetorical questions. Sometimes it is all too easy to advo¬ 
cate an end to personal responsibility for the well-being of others 
in favour of personal gain alone. In order that the structure of civil¬ 
ized society survives, some standard of moral values must be 
observed. Of these, as we have seen, transcendent morality can 
never be rendered obsolete although it may be seen as such by 
some. In fact, morality should not be described as relative or sub¬ 
jective. It is interactive, dynamic and vitally effective in the far- 
reaching and orderly development of society. 

The Qur’anic code of morality illustrates. Allah’s wisdom, mercy 
and love for man. He has assigned to man’s service everything 
in the heavens and in the earth (14:32-33). Allah does not forbid 
man to enjoy the good things of life within moderation, praai- 
cality and balance. (7:31,33) iVll things are permissible in princi¬ 
ple except what is singled out as obligatory which must be 
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The act, the overseer and the 
judge 

In order to compare the codes of relative and transcendent morali¬ 
ties it may help to illustrate the point if the comparison is made to 
include the civil code. Under the sure legislative system we most 
often note crimes punished with varying degrees of severity. We 
seldom note much reference to the rewards of good works or 
charitable achievements, and then these may only be men¬ 
tioned in passing. For alas! good news is not always considered 
news at all. 

The code of relative morality and ethics does cover both right 
and wrong. Acts of goodness are commended by society, saluted in 
its news media and honoured in its festivities. In contrast, wrong¬ 
doing is denounced, despised and even banished. But here, as dis¬ 
tinct from in the civil code, an aa is judged by public opinion. In 
both instances what is done or said in private is generally outside 
the scope of judgement and is of concern to neither the law courts 
nor society. What is said or done in public can be either hailed or 
condemned depending on the whim of the community. The stan¬ 
dards of judgement may very well change down the centuries as 
we learn from history. For instance, the number of good, strong 
slaves owned used to be a matter of pride to the self-respecting 
Roman citizen of means. Today, drinking and smoking are dis¬ 
approved of in some Muslim and Christian communities but not 
in others, to mention a few examples of habits. 

The transcendent moral code, as exemplified by the Qur’an, is 
much more firmly balanced and far reaching. With it the clear 
heart and the genuine conscience feel appeased and tranquil. 
The criteria do not change at all according to the taste of the indi¬ 
vidual or society. It allows and recommends all the good but 
shuns all the bad and harmful things. It invigorates the conscience 
of every man and woman and establishes it as his or her overseer 
and judge. 

Not every individual can be a saint, and it is natural that gangs 
of wrongdoers appear in most communities. But in the ideal Is¬ 
lamic society these are v^ilantly watched and kept at bay by the 
powerful public opinion of the faithful. 
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And among you there should be a party who invite to 

good antjsforbid the wrong. And these are they who are fdici- 
tous (4:103) 


The scope of Qur’anic morality is all-encompassing and integra¬ 
tive because it combines at once faith in Allah, religious rites, spir¬ 
itual observances, socid conduct, intellectual pursuits, eating 
habits, manners of speech and all other aspects of human life.^ 
There are typical verses which preach chastity (24:30-31), htmesty 
(e.g. 2:282), peaceableness and friendliness (4:86), politeness 
(49:13), forgiveness (3:134), benevolence (4:36), courage (3:172), 
veracity (22:30), and patience (2:155).^ 

Say: Whether you hide what is in your hearts or manifest it 
Allah knows it; and He knows whatever is in the heavens and 
whatever is in the earth. And Allah is Possessor of power over 
all things. (3:29) 


The Qur’an teaches the Muslim that Allah, the All-knowing, 
All-seeing, judges every deed, speech and thought with absolute 
fairness: 

Surely Allah wrongs not the weight of an atom; and if it is a 
good deed He multiplies it and gives from Himself a great re¬ 
ward. (4:40) 

According to the Qur’an it is neither demanded nor expected of 
anyone to do the impossible. The believer does his best for the 
love of God and in obedience to him. The Compassionate, the 
Merciful docs not hold him responsible for mistakes made in 
ignorance nor for felling short of transcendent goals. If the believ¬ 
er tries to accomplish benevolent work but cannot for some 
reason beyond his control, Allah will still generously reward him 
for the good intention and the effort. If the believer succumbs to 
temptadem and is at the point of doing wrong but stops just in 
time, and repents, Allah, the AU-forgiving will sdll accept him. 

And whoever docs evil or wrongs his soul then asks forgive¬ 
ness of Allah will find Allah Forgiving, Merciful. (4:110) 

And vdioever does good deeds, whether male or female, and he 
(or she) is a,believer — these will enter the garden and they will 
not be dealt with a whit uqusdy. (4:124) 

Piety and righteousness m cukivated by careful study of the 
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sacred Book, thoughtful meditation on its advice and faithfully 
carrying out the Islamic rites, remembering Allah often. 

It is not righteousness that you cum your faces towards the East 
and the West, but righteous is the one who believes in Allah and 
the Last Day and the angels and the Book and the prophets, and 
gives away wealth out of love for Him to the near of kin and 
the orphans and the needy and the wayfarer and to those who 
ask, and sets slaves free and keeps up prayer and pays the poor 
rate, and the performers of their promise when they make a 
promise, and the patient in distress and affliction and in time of 
conflict. These are they who are truthful and these are they who 
are pious. (2:177) 

The depth of permeation of the revealed morality arid right¬ 
eousness provided by the Qur’an in the conscience and mind of 
the faithful is surely incomparably deeper than any code of con¬ 
duct resulting from limited speculation or random unguided experi¬ 
ment by certain societies. How much more sensitively man’s 
work is evaluated, how much more vigilant yet fair his conscience 
is as the overseer, and how much more exalted and generous and 
just is the divine judgement than that of any society of undoubted¬ 
ly finite knowledge and experience. 

In the light of the few verses rendered above, it is hard to find 
any basis whatever for the grave accusations that have been hurled 
against the Qur’an, such as that it is “void of ethics’’^ or 
even worse that “all known vices were insanely imagined as 
favoured and considered as virtues” by the holy Book.® Un¬ 
doubtedly such accusations do not represent the general opinion 
held in Orientalists’ circles, yet they have been proclaimed by a 
few well-known scholars. Is it not surprising that from the same 
circles we find sincere admiration expressed for the revealed 
ethics, the deep moral eamesmess, the sensitive wisdom and the 
model for the basic concepts underlying civilized society shown in 
the Qur’an?* 

As a thinking being man should form his own judgement and 
not follow any viewpoint without questioning. To go through 
the entire Qur’an, studying each verse, reflecting on the ethics 
treated and comparing them with those recommended by old and 
new societies would be far beyond the scope of this book, to say 
nothing of a single chapter. This in fact, covers the field of several 
sciences known as Jiqk, tafiir and shan'ah, on which thousands of 
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books' have been written and thousands of scholars have spent 
their lives, both within and outside the Muslim world. Neverthe¬ 
less, a fairly sound conclusion can confidently be drawn by study¬ 
ing a few typical verses relevant to each representative topic con-r 
cemed with ethics in society: 

Say: Come, 1 will recite what your Lord has forbidden to you. 
Associate nought with Him and do good to parents and kill not 
your children for (fear of) poverty — we provide for you and 
for them — and draw not nigh to indecencies, open or secret, 
and kill not the soul which Allah has forbidden except in the 
course of justice. This He enjoins upon you that you may 
understand. 

And approach not the property of the orphan except in the best 
manner until he attains his maturity. And give full measure and 
weigh with equity — We impose not on any soul a duty except 
to the extent of its ability. And when you speak be just, though 
it be (against) a relative. And fulfil Allah’s covenant. This He 
enjo’ns on you that you may be mindful. (6:151-152) 


The subject of moral, intellectual 
and physical health 

The Qur’Inic verses shine like brilliant far-reaching beacons of 
righteousness to guide the pious through the deluge of life. In ex¬ 
treme contrast to the complete sexual freedom and laxity in vogue 
in certain societies, and as a countermeasure, the Qur’an advises, 
even enjoins men to cast down their sight (from gazing at women 
with desire); women should be equally observant of this advice 
and not expose their beauties except to their husbands and close 
family such as parents and children (24:30-31). Both men and 
women should have higher ideals in mind but if low thoughts 
emerge then they should seek help from Allah and remember him 
(7:200). Muslims are exhorted not to draw near crime nor im¬ 
morality, realizing their ruinous effects on the moral and physical 
health of both the individual and society. (17:32; 6:151) 

The Qur’an attaches the greatest importance to the institution of 
marriage. The well-being of the community is seen largely to dc- 
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pend on the preservation of family and personal honour, to which 
extra-marital sex poses a dangerous threat. The Qur'anic penalties 
for those who deliberately indulge in such base crimes are a severe 
enough deterrent for whoever may have such temptations. 

Mental health and the capacity for systematic logic are culti¬ 
vated by several verses. We are repeatedly invited to ponder on 
God’s signs in the universe around us (2:164; 3,189). Learning 
through the study of natural phenomena, of the history of nations, 
and through reading is very meritorious (96:1—5; 68:1) 

Say, are those who know and those who do not know alike? 
Only those of understanding mind. (39:9) 

Even man’s physical health, diet, cleanliness and clothing receive 
their due share of attention in the Qur’anic teachings. 

O ye who believe, when you rise up for prayer, wash your 
faces and your hands up to the elbows and wipe your heads and 
(wash) your feet up to the ankles. (5:7) 

Thus out of piety, the Muslim keeps his body, clothes, the 
places of prayer and residence clean, even when there is an acute 
shortage of water. It is a deed of devotion to Allah for, “He loves 
those who purify themselves. ’’ (2:222) 

How far from the spirit of the faith, how forgetful of their be¬ 
liefs and how disobedient to the Qur’anic teachings are those indi¬ 
viduals and communities in Islamic countries who lead unclean 
lives among heaps of dust and rubbish, even despite an abundance 
of water being available. Seeing such examples prompted several 
writers like Menezes to imagine mistakenly Islam to favour “liv¬ 
ing in the most dirty and filthy environment’’.^ 

The Qur’anic care for man is by no means limited to his exter¬ 
nal cleanliness. There are regulations for dietary habits, including 
the prohibition of harmful food, particularly certain kinds of 
meat, and the shunning of intoxicants. However, under the threat 
of starvation prohibitions are waived, the situation being judged 
by the clear faithful conscience. 

He has forbidden you only what dies of itself, and blood and 
the flesh of the swine, and that over which any other (name) 
than (that of) Allah has been invoked. Then, whoever is driven 
by necessity, not desiring, nor exceeding the limit, no sin is 
upon him. Surely Allah is Forgiving Merciful. (2:173) 
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Over and above the benefits to man’s physical health en¬ 
sured by Islamic dietary habits and fasting, as proven by mod¬ 
ern medical references, their effectiveness in augmenting one’s 
conscientiousness cannot be overestimated. When the faithful 
takes a meal or drink he thinks of God, thanks him for his provi¬ 
sion and for the privilege of enjoying it and digesting it. The 
production of vegetables and fruits from soil and water is purely di¬ 
vine. Man prepares the field, he ploughs, sows and irrigates, but 
the actual process of growing the plant is exclusively divine. De¬ 
spite the gigantic advances in science and technology man is still 
fully dependent on the earth for his food. He can make synthetic 
fibres and plastics which simulate cotton cloth and leather, but 
man cannot synthesize substances to replace vegetables or fruit, 
despite the soil and water at his disposal. 

No less important is the Islamic food for the brain an i. intellect. 
Uprightness and constructive thoughts and speech are always 
favoured; corruption and vulgarity arc condemned under all 
conditions: 

And the servants of the Benevolent are they who walk on the 

earth in humility, and when the ignorant address them they say 

peace. (25:63) 

The believers are enjoined to be pious and speak right objective 
words (4:9), and not to get involved in idle talk (28:55). As for 
those who like to spread obscenity and scandal among the believ¬ 
ers, “for them is a grievous chastisement in this world and in the 
Hereafter’’ (24:19). 


Earning and spending 

Morality rates highly even in economic life, which is based on a 
solid foundation of divine instructions. To earn a living by honest 
labour is not only a duty but a great virtue, to be valued on equal 
standing with acts of worship and to complement the Muslim’s 
belief. (23:51; 41:33) 

The Muslim is enjoined to be self-supporting and to provide for 
his dependents. Nature is assigned to the service of man who is in¬ 
vited, encouraged and commanded to exploit the natural resources 
made available to him. 
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He it is Who made the earth subservient to you, so go about in 
the spacious sides thereof, and eat of His sustenance, and unto 
Him is the rising (after death).(67:15) 

Whatever the individual man or woman makes or earns 
through lawful means is his or her private possession which nei¬ 
ther the state, community nor any one else can justifiably claim 
(4:32). Unlike communism, Islam replaces the totalitarian artificial 
supremacy of the state by the benevolent supremacy of God; it 
bans the Communist theory of class warfare in favour of sound 
morals, brotherly co-operation and mutual responsibility between 
the individual and society, the well-off and the poor. On the other 
hand, Islam gives the utmost protection against capitalistic greed 
and ruthless exploitation of the workers.^ It does not deify man or 
his property, nor docs it idolize the proletariat and abolish free en¬ 
terprise. Islam accepts man the way he is created, recognizing 
both his instinctive aspirations and his limited powers. 

Islam demands honesty in all business deals, which should be 
concluded with frankness, justice and honour (83:1-6). It con¬ 
demns cheating and forbids usury or taking interest in return for 
lending money to the needy (2:274). This ban is valid of course 
whether the debtor belongs to the same or a different faith. If he is 
too badly off to pay back his debts, then there should be a post¬ 
ponement until his situation improves. And “that you remit the debt 
as alms is better for you if you only knew” (2:280). This is in direct 
contrast to the traditional praaice of some societies of old 
where the debtor and his family used to be threatened by 
enslavement’ (Lev.35:44—45). It equally condemns imprisonment 
and expropriation as seen in some cases in modem times. 

Included among the Qur’anic injunctions is the exhortation that 
one should be faithful to one’s trust and covenant, and upright in 
one’s testimony, (70:31-32): 

O ye who believe be maintainers of justice, bearers of witness 
for AUah even though it be against yourselves or your parents 
or close relatives. (4:125) 

Although man is encouraged to strive for material betterment, 
yet proprietors are constantly reminded of the fact that they are 
mere agents appemted by Allah to administer their holdings. Man 
comes into this world empty-handed and he departs from it like¬ 
wise. The actual, real and permanent owner is God alone> I'o him 
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belongs whatever is in heaven and earth (2:284). Consequently, 
giving the poor or needy their rightful share of the wealth held by 
those better off is a divine command: 

To Him belongs the dominion of the heavens and the earth and 
all affairs are referred back to Allah. 

Believe in Allah and His messenger and spend (in charity) out of 
(the substance) whereof He has appointed you heirs. 

For those of you who believe and spend, for them there is a 
great reward. (57:7-8) 

When the esute is being divided among the heirs, their shares are 
related by specified ratios (4:11-13). If some needy person or 
orphan happens to be present, the heirs are advised to grant them 
a portion of what they have inherited and to say kind words to 
them (4:8). 

Unlike other codes, the Qur’an teaches believers to give in char¬ 
ity out of the subsunce with which Allah has temporarily pro¬ 
vided them, to give with pleasure, kindness and piety, not grud¬ 
gingly nor out of conceit, without hypocrisy, nor employing any 
word or gesture that may hurt the recipient: 

Kind words and forgiveness are better than charity followed by 
injury. (2:263) 

Besides charity and almsgiving, normal spending is within the 
range of Qur’anic concern: 

Make not your hand tied (like a niggard’s) to your neck nor 
stretch it forth to its utmost reach (like a spendthrift), lest you 
become rebuked and destitute. (17:28) 

As explained in Chapter 10, charitable spending constitutes a 
fulfillment of one of the five pillars of Islam. This is incumbent 
not only upon those who have wealth, but, under certain condi¬ 
tions, upon everyone who earns. At the end of the month of fast¬ 
ing (Ramadan), the head of every family which has more than 
enough for the day should give at least a minimum amount to 
needy people. He gives on behalf of all his dependants — his wife, 
children, aged parents and even newborn babies. This is an active 
expression of gratitude to Allah for the life and health of every in¬ 
dividual. It also moulds society into a solid spiritual brotherhood. 

Zakih (“almsgiving”) is not like a mere civil duty imposed by 
the state on capitalists according to man-made laws which may hit 
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or miss. Nor is it like die taxes or tidies which to be levied 
by kings of old according to their in4ividual judgem^.‘" Un¬ 
like both, it is a religious privilc^^e su{»cvised by the faithful’s 
copsoence; Allah is the judge, in this world and in the nc^t. 

The private property of every man or wppian that h lawfully 
earped is held inviolable by the Qur’an. Crimes of thfft, robbery, 
highwiiy banditry and bribery have their severe penalties, 
equally applicable no matter what the £iith of die robber or rob- 
b^ is, as distinct from older traditions \Peut. 24t7; 5:33,38). 
Th(^ transgressions are considered heinipus sins against the reli¬ 
gious rules, not merely crimes for whi^ the civil-code penalty 
may be imposed, reduced di evaded. 

Studies of the Qur’anic laws by Musllpii schblars have indicated 
that not every incident of theft is pitnishable by Qltting oflf the 
thiefs hand. To be considered as deserving sudi a severe pipiish- 
ment, he must first plead guilty, the stoltsi gCKids must have been 
properly locked up and of commercifl viliie above a certain mini¬ 
mum. Hie judge must aiso be firmly convincod before pronoun- 
dng the verdict. This punishment is notappHtable if the dieft ukes 
plape between members of the same nor is it imposed on 

the needy who steal food to eat. Such nocdy people would have 
adMpate social security and a minimiim ioyd of welfare indepen- 
dendy of their faiths, when judged according to the Islamic law." 

Thc^ in the West who show disttfVt at the fate of die thief 
whose hand is severed, and describe the ptaialty as harsh or savage, 
show an unjustifiable preference for the well-being of die con- 
denmed individual over the welfare seciitity o^ the commu¬ 
nity as a whole. Without any doubt, penile who h^ye lived in a 
country like Saudi Arabia where the Islanuc law is applied 
appreciate the complete relief from any thti^it to lifo, property or 
hotionr in the home, business or on foe highway, or even in foe 
middle of the desert; this is a feeling that prev^s at all times of foe day 
and ni gh t, and one which is in contrast to what occurs in many a 
dty in th^ West.'^ In such an Islamic CQnntty the Qur’ank penalty 
hsf rsnely needed to be imposed. The, ntere knowled^ that >t is 
applicable has deterred most frqm touching foe property of 
ofoci?." An atmosphere of peace overwhelm? the wb^e fn^hon in 
Sutdi Atabia without the need for mnldple locks, sc^hhticated 
gadgetty or a huge police force. 

scene in many m^or, capital cities in the 
West, There, many people feel unsafe, insecure, and some even 
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resort to barricading themselves inside their homes. They dare not 
admit any visitor into their homes without first checking and dou- 
ble-diecking his or her identity. There, how many people live 
under the threat of robbery, mugging, rape, kidnapping, high¬ 
jacking and even assassination? 


Family life 

Being the vitally important unit on which society is built, 
the family enjoys a distinguished status among the major social in¬ 
stitutions of Idam. The family bond of blood ties and marital rela¬ 
tionships entails mutual expectations of rights and obligations. 
These pertain to identity and maintenance, coimsel and inheri¬ 
tance, affection and care for the young, and security for the aged. 

The various aspects of family life, including marriage, divorce, 
the relationships between diildren and parents, the rights of 
widows and orphans, inheritance, adoption, and even the delicate 
point of breast feeding and its consequences are handled with 
appropriate depth in the Qur’an. The relevant verses and Tradi¬ 
tions of the Prophet provide copious and superb material on 
which the Islamic legal and ethical norms are based. Sufficient jus¬ 
tice cannot be done to them by covering all these subjects and their 
various branches and viewpoints in only one chapter or. sec¬ 
tion such as this; interested readers would be advised to refer to 
‘Abdel-’Ati’s book on the fiimily structure in Islam and its 
bibliography.’^ The subjects are naturally dealt with in multitu¬ 
dinous volumes in Arabic. However, it may suffice here to com¬ 
ment briefly on the Qur’anic passages related to each of the salient 
topics. 


MARRLA.GE 

As viewed by Islam, marriage is a religious duty, a moral safe¬ 
guard and a social commitment solemnly made by the partners, a 
covenant with God and with one anodier to lead a righteous life of 
mutual fulfillment, self-realization, love and peace, compassion 
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and sincerity, comfort, serenity and hope. It is a challenging ^ n 
mitment to life, to society and to the dignified, meaningful ,jid 
continued progress of humanity.. 

Marriage in Islam is neither a pure sacrament, nor a mere dvil 
contract. It is above all a divine bond, a solemn agreement be¬ 
tween man and woman, witnessed first and foremost by God. 
The contract is ctmchided in His Name, in obedience to Him, and 
according to His ordinances. The partners pledge to shoulder 
their responsibilities equally (2:228). Ishm absolutely forbids types of 
so-called marriage, sudi as serial memogamy, open or group mar¬ 
riages, which go on in some civilized societies.*^ 

The husband is commanded by Allah to consort widi his wife 
equitably and kindly; one of his specific responsibilities is her full 
maintenance, an obUgadon to be carried out cheerfully without re¬ 
proach, injury or condescension. With understanding, forgiveness, 
and in a tender loving manner, he should not Only avoid hurting 
her, but should also bear with her if she does somedung disagree¬ 
able (4:19). 

Before the marriage contract is drawn up the suitor should, in 
obedience to God, give his wife-to-be a dowry according to her 
sundards, his means and as a gesture indicating tiiat he wants and 
needs her, that he is willing and prepared to undertake his full 
responsibilities, assuring her security with him, and that he is not 
looking for any material gain from his matrimonial bond with 
her. 

The main obligation of the wifir as a parmer in the marital re¬ 
lationship is to contribute to the success and happiness of the 
marriage as much as possible, to be righteous, futhfiil, loving and 
respeaful. She should obey her husband in what is right. Her 
chief care should be to bring up the children with the best of man¬ 
ners and to make the home a pleasant, comforubk and happy en¬ 
vironment The role of the wife can best be illustrated by the 
Qur’anic description of the pious who pray saying; 

Our Lord! Make our wives and offspring a joy for our eyes (and 

hearts) and guide us (all) as to be models of i»ety. (25:74) 

The dowry and whatever the wife makes or earns are absolute¬ 
ly hers; the husband is ent^ed to no part of it either tiirough amal¬ 
gamation of Msets or otherwne, in sharp contrast with some 
ancient traditions (Num. 30:17), and with some modem 
customs.'^ 
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PROiEffittBD Ma^lRlAGES 

The Qiir’in HaS deiHy iVid ^cifiCaMy indicated the blood ida- 
tionships Wtddi prdhRyit ilfirnage (4:23). The prohibi^ori dltiiny 
applies to some conlldlitiiiliit by marriage and indudes the #<t;t- 
nurse who, feeding the child, is treatc^d 

Hike the modiet. Widi 'di|ihd Emphasis an illogicsd pfolufbhiibn 
which had priiyaaled hi fai&M before Islam was annulteid by die 
Qur’an (33:^^, Peej^e thid to fdopt children and pVe them 
every privSe^ enjoy^ by -dfeh' own sons. The wife of the adopt¬ 
ed son used tO hb aiddb^ ihb ji^hil^d cate^ fiiir hO lldual 
or biolt^^l reason. In |h^isifamic Arabia, as well as in some 
other sodbdes past and ^ ri Sfeaii it T insurmountable barriers Of riice, 
caste, colotifr and sodal Ind^gtound have been tradirionally put tip 
against tdiriiage. Tti£!fe three been emphatically cOndeirihed by 
the Qur’an; the main criMriOn it reeOgnizes is faith and righteous¬ 
ness. A believing maid is Better for you than an idolatress iSdy 
even though the latter hiay appeal to you (2:221). 

The adO|>tion of chddfen could produce phantom blood re¬ 
lations, abnorihal cdnheedOhs and might prohibit marriages 
which are; logically, biologically and rdigiously permissible. It 
would also interfere with the relationship between the child and 
his real pareOts aiid family, between him and his foster family, and 
between him and society at targe. The Qur’anic advice for evading 
these soda! problems is: 

Call them by (die uame of) their fathers, this b more equitable 

with AtlSh; but if yOU ktibW not their fathers then they are your 

brethren in faith aild your protegCs. (33:5) 

PLURALITY ^IV£S 

This is one of the main focal targets of Orientalists’ cridcism and 
one abkmt ndficfa seri<!ms niisconcepdons have been sprCad in the 
West by mMdtudes of fantasdc dims and novels of the “Thousand- 
and-Ohe Nights” type. There, the Muslim man is still widdy pic¬ 
tured as (Mie |>o$sessed by physical passion and himsdif in posses¬ 
sion of a hambm comprising a large number of wives and ocm- 
cubines, with full liberty to shift from one wife or a number of wives 
to another.’® Hence wc hear the oft-repeated cry, past and present, 
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for the emandpaition of women. This serious point deserves en- 
lig^td^ coiirideritidn hy whoever is interestdl to learn the truth 
ahdut how Qiuf’Sn arid oriier books haricDe the subjm. 

fHrst orall; ri^at iri'ay be pmrutted by fslanjru (“plur^ 

ahty of wves”)f and rilost ded&iitely no( ^lygatriy im which the 
coriect col^^ttori is ‘iKovriig multiple wives arid husbands”, 
ritol is it ^lyaridry. ^^afiy emphatidSly Islam condemns 
ht^osdmality, arid IrisBiibisiri; it dismiririis bi^ as ai^^ccxt of ex- 
riiriie moral dorrriptkm. Urilbirtunately. some Wmtdrri Societies 
hive wvonril j&ks #i<h didr Chtisriari Kdid|>e, becoming 
ei||:uth^ by sO'^ddted riiriifril ptrigress and hive ridi^ riiien a pas¬ 
sive attitude or iVeri' Iqpixed sudi dooriied trioral decadence.’’ 

Islam has a balaildid, realistic and integrated view of Irian. He is 
not demanded, nor is he expected to be other dum wllat he is with 
his natural derations, biolo^cal disposillSnis arid iriMaedve de¬ 
sires, so long as diese are properly disdfilr^. Al sridi, when 
Islam permit polygyriy it is in recognitibn of man's rialiire; a safe 
and sound solution for some acute social probity. These basic 
facts were overlooked by certain Christian and Jewish societies 
which arbitrarily imposed monogamy. 

It is well known, although not so widely, publicized, that 
polygyny has been adopted in several Christian arid Jewiidi circles, 
both past and present, as insunced by the Mmmon communities. 
Polygyny has been practised throughout hunian history, notably 
by biblical prophets such as Abraham, David and Stribmou, to 
name but a few. It was also a matter of course for the emperors as 
well as the ordinary subjeas in both the Roman and Byzantine 
Empires before and during the early Christian era. It was not until 
the sixth century that Justinian I decreed a law orderis^ his sub¬ 
jects to limit themselves to monogamy. However, only the elite 
then seemed to have abided by die ruling while for the masses it 
was a dead letter.^ likewise alritmg the mdent Jews arid Arabs 
plurality of wives was rect^mzed as a custom.^' 

Even today, we are informed that polygyiknis Jesrish immi¬ 
grants have been causing the Israeli housing andtoritics a great deal 
of embarrassment.^ Although it is tmt widdy pubfidzed, die 
views of some Afro-Arian bishops, who prefer p^ygyny to in? 
fidelity and ««tte swapping, ate known to niany.^ 

The monbjtimy inSdtiited by some Chri^ri sridedes was 
evidendy a aockd radier dian a rehgious hijuncliori; diiere is no 
basis for it in the Gospels. Polygyny was a oommoinly accepted 
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way of life during the period of the biblical revelations; and this 
may account for the Bible not dealing with the subject. The Bible 
does not forbid it or restrict it. nor does it even impose regulations 
(John 8; Deut. 22). 

When the Qur’an was revealed, it did not ignore the practice or 
discard it. nor did it allow it to continue unchecked or unre¬ 
stricted. The Qur’an could not be indifferent to the question or 
tolerant of any chaos and irresponsibility associated with it. As 
it did with other prevailing customs, the Qur’an stepped in to 
organize the institution, to eradicate its traditional evils while en¬ 
suring its benefits. Ever mindful of the needs of man and society, 
the bold though benevolent intervention of the Qur’anic legisla¬ 
tion produced definite norms for polygyny.^ It became permissi¬ 
ble only under specific circumsunces and with certain qualifica¬ 
tions. The Qur’anic law was the first to tackle this point and set a 
maximum limit of four to the number of wives. This permission 
is still an exception to the ordinary rule, but it is prescribed as a 
solution for some social and moral problems. 

The second or third wife, if ever taken, is entitled to exactly the 
same legal, social, financial and personal rights and privileges as 
the first wife. Equality between the wives in maintenance, treat¬ 
ment, even kindness and affection is a prerequisite demanded by 
Allah for the permission of polygyny, and must be fulfilled by the 
husband. The occasional misconduct of some people is no fault of 
the norm: 

And if you fear that you shall not be able to deal equitably with 

the orphans marry women of your choice, two or three or four, 

but if you fear that you shall not be able to deal equitably (with 

them) then only one or what your right hands possess. (4:3) 

This verse was revealed after the Battle of Uhud in whidi many 
Muslims were killed leaving widows and orphans for whom due 
care was incumbent uptm the Muslim survivors. Marriage was the 
best and normal way of looking after these widows and orphans. 
With this background, it is evident, as ‘Abdel-*Ad apdy put it, 
dut Islam did not invent polygamy, nor does it encourage 
polygyny as a common rule.^ Nor did it demand its abolhion 
knowing the impossibility of enforcing such a rule, as peofde would 
cotainly have found ways around die prohibidon. lliis is evident 
by the dififerent names it takes in sodedes whose consdtudons and 
reladve ethics do not approve of polygyny. 
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Looking at drcumsunces ttxlay, polygyny presents the natural 
solution for certain social problems. In some nations, in the aftor-^ 
math of devastating wars for instance, women oumumber men. 
What should unmarried women do? Where and how can they 
find the naturally desirable companionship, in the physical, moral, 
sodal, sentimental and emotional senses? If these natural desires 
and normal aspirations are not fulfilled within the legal and 
religious framework of marriage, what are the consequences? 
Very many have known and seen the moral chaos and irresponsi¬ 
ble behaviour, with society either turning a blind eye or tailoring 
legal sanctions for what they see becoming the vogue. Who is the 
viedm of this kind of relative ethics? Is it in the interest of society 
to suppress the legitimate desires and natural longings of men and 
women for companionship, the suppression of which by and large 
cannot be effective in reality and which would only drive them to 
illicit outlets. Whether it be from the social, moral, humanitarian 
or spiritual point of view, it is certainly far better to permit part¬ 
nerships on a legal basis and in an honourable responsible manner, 
than to impose a ban against nature and then ignore the drastic 
moral repercussions. 

Quite a number of writers from East and West, indoctrinated 
by such relative, fashionable morality —^ or immorality — have 
expressed their revulsion for the Islamic traditions of polygyny in 
particular and the status of women in general.^ These have been 
capably refuted by several scholarly Western women who have 
carefully studied them in detail, then embraced Islam. 

DIVORCE, WHEN AND HOW? 

No other topic seems to have been more of a urget for ruth¬ 
less attacks and harsh criticism from Orientalists past and pres¬ 
ent. It has been condemned as the worst symptom of degradation 
of women in Islam.^ It may be quite valid for some individual 
cases in a few communities bearing the name “Muslim”, but, is 
thi s Islam? How far in line with, or rather alien to, the Qur’anic 
teachings is this ill-treatment of wives? Not one of those Orienul- 
bts seems to have cared to adc the question or look for a scientific 
or olgective answer. 

The Qur’an never sanctions total freedom for divorce, nr;- does 
it blindly or theoretically ban it. Islam is realistic, and thus pre- 
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scribes divorce as the ultimate methane for special cases of 
riage which defy remedy, where no other solutwn is humanly 
possible. Although divorce is allowed, the Prophet is quoted l^y 
Mo‘adh-ibn-Jabal to have indicated diat among lawful deeds t}^ 
most hated by Alla|i, is divorce.^ 

Marriage, as said finrUer, is a solemn contract for the husbaf^ 
and wife tQ Uve in ^ continuous happy, peaceful companionsldp 
and to fulfill iu n<^|^ purposes. But. as is well known, despite at| 
precautic^ ^k|^.&y>{^|tusband and wife as well as everyone eij|e 
concemi^ to redi|p ifeat noble ggal, hnmsin behaviour can )>e 
changeab^ and pnipredi'^’d^^- The Qiir’an allows 

for this, and U tecognize aqy kind of 

nominal, sta^oiuuty inefifectiye marriage, such as separatit^. 
There are much bel^ prescripu(^ fi>r curing the troubled sitm- 
tions wh^ develop be^eco dw p?t|n<!rs niore often tlwn 

hot. start firom z of mijjiM?dprgtjui.f%S- The two partifs 
should try to settle thdr dispute a^ st^yc dieir problem between 
each other; each stuQidd pious and show to tlK 

other (4:12^. If diey ca^ot read|^,a recctn^^fltipn, 4PPoint 

a counsellor from his and her relatives who should help them tP 
sort out their ddfeiimces: 

And if you fear a breach betwt^ ill?, two, apppipt an arbuer 
from bli pwgle at||j jm arbiter her prople. If they both de¬ 
sire agreement A|li||i will efim lurmony between them. !Surc|y 
Allah is ever Knowing A^sre. (4;35) 

The husband and wife 4 se enjoined always to be kind to each 
other, if he hates some things in his wife, he is rcni|nded that 
there may be mapy mpre gpod titings about her. (4:151) No doubt 
this advice goes for both parties. 

If this atteopi^t at leeondliatiqn alpo &i)a fo keep diein tt^ether, 
divorce may be r^qfttod to in its pqepipabed succespye 
suges. IDhu^ig a tnop^ when no maripd rehnic|||is. have u||en 
place, the husband or wife, wjifevor luig thi; tis|lt> C|ni solemp^ 
express the wish tq seqk divorce. Ehuripg a subsequent waiting 
period of difee to. ntpo months dw ^n'^d'be divorcee remains 

completely suppoijq^?^ *"*i"h‘ipi?d l?y ex-husband ( 2 : 2 ^^ 

240). Even un^ arduous d^li||t§t|qe^ both parties are re¬ 
minded to show consideration tq eadh other, and to be pious, 
realizing that A|Udi is AU-Knewring (bli:l)> 

During the waiting period, the would-be divorcee cannot marry 
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another man. Both she and her ex-husband have time to think the 
matter over. They may even come to appreciate each other’s good 
points, creating a favourable chance for reconciliation. 

After the expiration of this waiting period reunion between hus¬ 
band and wife would be like a fresh marriage with regard to its 
formalities. Then, if their relationship does not improve, they can 
resort to divorce a second time. But if their second reunion proves 
to be a failure again, then a final divorce may be administered: 

Divorce may be twice, then keep them in good fellowship or let 

them go with kindness. (2:229) 

Before, jduring and after the proceedings of divorce, piety, righ¬ 
teousness, consideration and humsn dignity stand in the forefront. 
Each party is always reminded to keep these ideals^ Some other 
Traditions, in contrast, have given the husband an undiecked au¬ 
thority for the divorce and disdiarg'e of the wife who would have 
no rights. (Deut. 21:14; 24:1) 

As ‘Abdel-*Ati aptly indicated, it is not necessary for a Muslim 
to separate from his or her partner for several years before a 
divorce can be granted. Nor is the legal sanction of divorce 
conditional on adultery. Divorce and separation as endorsed by 
certain systems can very often involve immoral actions which 
Islam can never accept because it would violate the whole code of 
ethics which it cherishes.** 

THE STATUS OF WOMEN 

This is yet another subject on which ruthless accusations arc made 
by Orientalists against the Qur’anic teachings. For instance, Wol¬ 
laston and others imagined that the Qur’an did not admit women 
to Paradise, deprived them from participating m prayers, sanc¬ 
tioned their degradation, not to mention other revolting 
treatment.^’ 

Admittedly, as with Nature, Isbm does not hold man and 
woman as identical. Islam and the law of creation r^ard man and 
woman as equal, complementary to each other, but not identical. 
This dilference between equality and sameness is of paramount 
importance for appreciating human nature and society. Bearing 
diis faa in mind, there is no room for imagining wonm in Isbm 
to be inferior to men, simply because their obligations and rights 
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are not identical. The fact that Islam gives woman equal, though 
not identical, rights illustrates that it acknowledges her indepen¬ 
dent personality and different biological makeup. 

As ‘AbdeI-‘Ati has duly shown, Islam neither branded women 
as the product of the devil nor considered them the seed of evil.^ 
Never in the history of Islam has any Muslim Writer doubted the 
human status of woman, ha having a soul or possessing fine spir¬ 
itual qualities. Nor do Muslim men pray in gratitude to God par¬ 
ticularly for His not creating them women, as distinct from fol¬ 
lowers of older Traditions. Nor have Muslim women been com¬ 
manded to keep silence and to be under obedience (I Cor. 14:34). 
According to pre-Islatmc Traditions, woman was a contemptible 
creature, untouchable even by her own family when in her menses 
period. In the case of her husband dying she used to be either in¬ 
herited by his relatives or, in some societies, burnt alive on his 
fimeral pyre.“ 

The status of woman as established by Islam is unique. In some 
respects it is superior to customs in certain Western nations and 
Communist countries. In both societies, the woman has to toil in 
order to live. Sometimes she does the same job as the man for 
much less pay. Consequently, to win the right to acquire knowl¬ 
edge and Ae freedom to work, she has to make prohibitive sac¬ 
rifices and give up many of her other natural rights. Whether all 
women ate pleased with these “liberation” movements, and 
whether they are happy and satisfied with the results is a different 
matter. But the fact remains that the rights a modem woman en¬ 
joys fall short of those esublished for her Muslim counterpart by 
divine decree. 

In Islam, she has her independent financial identity, whether she 
be wife, mother, sister, daughter or other rebtive (4:32). She is 
fiiUy entitled to inherit, to earn, and to handle her own business 
transactions without, any restrictions or sponsorship from husband 
or father. She is not barred from inheritance by any number of 
brothers (4:7; Deut. 21:15-17). Islam does not recognize the 
change in a woman’s name by marriage; her maiden name remains 
an int^ral part of her social, economical and business personali¬ 
ties. Contrary to certain Orientalists’ accusations, tlwse privileges 
are mote advanced dian some whidi women are applying for in 
some civilized sockties today.^ 

The Muslim woman is always associ»^ with the traditional 
veil. She should beautify herself with honour and dignity, diasti- 
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ty, purity and integrity. By refraining from all deeds and gestures 
that might stir the passions and invite the gaze of strange men, she 
is protecting her character and morality. (24:30-31) 

Muslim men and women are both urged to strive in search of 
knowledge. As related by ’Anas-ibn-Malik, the Prophet declared 
that the search for knowledge is incumbent on every Muslim male 
and female. This declaration was enthusiastically implemented 
by the Muslims in the periods when they used to live according to 
their faith; we read how the names of women featured among 
eminent scholars, poets and sufis, such as Zainab, Sakinah and 
Rabi'ah. As much as man, woman is entitled to freedom of ex¬ 
pression and to put forward her opinions on public, legislative and 
religious matters. History relays how a woman’s opinion has in¬ 
fluenced a code that was established by the Caliph ‘Omar-ibnel- 
Khattab. Even the arguments of women with the Prophe: himself 
are recorded in the Qur’an. (58:1-4; 60:10-12) 

Not surprisingly, woman is recognized by Islam as a full and 
equal partner to man in the procreation of humankind. (4:1) She is 
equal to man in bearing personal arid common responsibilities and 
in receiving rewards for her deeds. A typical verse related to this 
matter is rendered: 

And their Lord has accepted and answered them (saying) Never 
will I cause to be lost the work of any of you be he male or 
female, you are members one of another. (3:195) 

The mistaken interpretation of two verses (2:228; 4:34) has 
caused some Orientalists to imagine a supremacy of man over 
woman. One of these verses is interpreted: 

And women shall have rights similar to the rights against them 
according to what is equitable, but men have a degree of advan¬ 
tage over them, and Allah is mighty Wise. (2:228) 

This declaration should be studied in its proper context. In 2:227- 
234 several aspects of the husband-wife relationship are discussed 
with particular reference to the subject of divorce. Hence the verse 
under study here indicates that women have full rights, the 
same as men. It adds that the husband has a degree of advantage 
which is only fair, remembering that the maintenance and full 
support of the household under all conditions are solely incum- 
bffit upon him. In return for all his extra resp>onsibilities, he 
should have more say than his wife, not forgetting that he is gCner- 
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ally more capable of taking an objective view of things, making 
more rational decisions and is less likely to be influenced by sen¬ 
timental emotions, and that piety and consideration are the main 
theme for the husband-wife relationship. 

A few Western women thinkers have greatly admired Islamic 
womanhood while condemning the manners of some Western 
“bachelor ^Is • • • trousered monstrosities with strident voices, 
females who ape men and boast that they can do a man’s work, 
women who arc neither mothers, wives nor lovers but unsexed 
misfits’’.^ 


PARENT - CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 

Parents and children are bound together by mutual commitments; 
each is asked to be mindful of God and to fulfill his obligations, 
out of love and obedience to Him. Children are both a divine gift 
and a test; they may consti^te sources of pride and joy, seeds of 
vanity, a tempution to overindulge and a cause of distress to the 
parents (t8;46). Guidelines arc set for the parents to be neither 
over-protective nor negligent of their children. 

The Qur’an condenined and prohibited the inhuman and cruel 
ancient custom of killing .unwanted children, which existed in 
Arabia^^, as well as among the poor masses in the Antoninc 
period of the Roman Empire.^ Among the most inviolable priv¬ 
ileges of children is their right to life as well as to legitimacy. Par¬ 
ents are ordered by the Qdr’an to cherish and develop their chil¬ 
dren’s physical and spiritual well-being (20:123; 66:6). The p^ircnts’ 
responsibility and decisive role in moulding the child’s personality 
is duly emphasized. Whether the parents arc alive or deceased, 
present or absent, capable or without means, known or unknown, 
it is the joint responsibility of the Muslim community to look 
after the child’s welfare in every sense of the word (4:2; 93:10). 

A greater emphasis is laid on the care and consideration which 
children must show to their parents under all conditions. Next 
only to seryuig Allah, conges thankfulness to the parents (31:14): 

And thy Lord has, decreed that you serve no one but Him and 
do good (iffsdn) to parents, If either or both reach old age with 
thee say not Fie to them nor chide them and speak to them 
generous words. (17:23) 
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The wholesome concept of ihsan covers what is right, good, 
gentle and beautiful. It demands from the children active empathy, 
patience, gratitude, compassion and respea for their parents, pro¬ 
viding them with the sincere counsel, support and maintenance 
they need, and every help to make their lives as comfortable as 
possible. It also includes prayers for their souls and honouring 
their legitimate commitments after their death. The Qur'an ex¬ 
presses it in touching words: 

And lower to them the wing of humility out of mercy and say: 
My Lord have mercy on them as they brought me up (when I 
was) little. 

Your Lord knows best what is in your hearts; if you are righ¬ 
teous He is surely Forgiving to those who turn (to Him). (17:24) 

This behavioural theme required from the childroi is uncon¬ 
ditional. It does not depend on whether they approve of their par¬ 
ents’ ideas or deeds. It should prevail even despite any great dif¬ 
ference of belief or opinion, or “generation gap" (6:74; 19:42-48). 


The Qur’^ic attitude towards 
slavery 

Although the slave trade has been internationally outlawed since the 
eighteenth century, some disguised substitutes have been discov¬ 
ered to have existed up to as late as 1972 in some countries. Hun¬ 
dreds of Africans were discovered being shipped in sealed trucks 
through Italy to other European countries where they would be 
put to heavy work on construction sites without any health, job 
or social security; once there they would subsist in almost concen¬ 
tration camp conditions.Oddly enough, many criticisms have 
been hurled against Islam in this matter and hence the reason for 
these paragraphs.'’*^ 

FKstory records that slavery has been coeval with the existence 
of human society, and was fully established in ancient Rome and 
Greece as well as elsewhere long before Islam and Christianity. 
Aristotle described it as necessary, natural and even beneficial 
when properly applied.” Gibbon and Blair estimated the propor¬ 
tion of slaves to free citizens in Rome to have been about three to 
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one in the three centuries around Christ’s birth. The sources of 
slaves used to be the results of capture in wars, piracy, kidnapping, 
sale of children by their own parents, and punishment for certain 
types of crimes. According to some old Jewish traditions, thieves 
and insolvent debtors used to be enslaved, some even with their 
wives and children (£xod. 21-23). Ancient Greeks were not 
allowed by law to uke co-citizens as slaves, while among the' 
Hebrews temporary enslavement was permitted. However, en¬ 
slaving other “inferior” races wa% sanctioned and even recom¬ 
mended (Lev. 44). 

The Church was not happy with slavery but its attitude was 
almost entirely passive. To many a white Christian his black co¬ 
religionist may very well have been his equal in the kingdom of 
Heaven but certainly not in the kingdom of this world. The 
absolute power, to the extent of life and death, possessed by the 
master over his serfs and families of slaves exhibited a revolting 
picture of moral depravity and degradation. 

Yet it is not slavery that the Qur’an mentions but the emancipa¬ 
tion of slaves and this it does in several contexts; not as a mere so¬ 
cial or humanitarian gesture but first and foremost as an act of 
devotion to Allah, the Beneficient, the Merciful. Among the chari¬ 
table deeds of highest merit is “to free a slave” or next best to give 
food on a day of famine. (90:13-14) There are wrongs, as seen by 
the Qur’an, for which the prescribed expiations are freeing slaves. 
If the wrongdoer has none, let him buy one and manumit him. 
If that is also impossible, either because there are no slaves or 
if the sinner does not have the means, there are substitute deeds of 
repentance. For instance, he who says something unlawful to his 
wife should repent thus: 

And those who put away their wives by calling them (like) their 
mothers then go back on that which they said must free a slave 
before they co-touch. 

To this you are exhorted, and Allah is Aware of what you do. 
But he who has not the means should fast for two consecutive 
months before they touch one another and he who is unable to 
do so should feed sixty needy ones. 

That is in order that you may have faith in Allah and His mes¬ 
senger. 

And these are Allah’s limits; and for the disbelievers is a painful 
chastisement. (58:3-4) 
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He who uses the name of God in a dehberate oath then breaks it 
should free a slave (5:89), while he who happens to kill a fellow 
believer by mistake should free a believing slave and deliver blood 
money to the family of the deceased (4:92). 

And a believer would not kill a believer except by mistake. And 
he who kills a believer by mistake should free a believing slave 
and blood money should be handed to his people unless they re¬ 
mit it as alms_but he who has not the means should fast for 

two consecutive months, as a penance from Allah, and Allah is 
ever Knowing, Wise. (4:92) 

In sharp contrast to submitting slaves to questioning and execu¬ 
tion vicariously for their masters, the Qur’an declares, “not a soul 
shall bear the burden of another soul*’ (17:15). There shall be no 
distinction between slave and master, no discrimination 
among races, all humans are the children of Adam, and Adam was 
created from dust; there shall be no excellence for any one except 
through piety (49:13). 

It is thus evident that Islam is the only religion which taught its 
followers to be kind and humane in their conduct towards their 
unfortunate fellow-men who happened to be slaves for one reason 
or the other. Islam enjoined its followers to emancipate slaves and 
showed them how. As an example the Qur’an mentions a couple 
in the Prophet’s time who happened to have very little food — bare¬ 
ly enough for themselves — yet they gave it all in hospitality, for 
the love of Allah, to a slave, an orphan and a needy person (26: 
7-20). 

When Muslims used to live according to the teachings of the 
Qur’an their conduct towards their bondsmen was humane to the 
extreme, as hailed by Orientalists.^^ Did not Bilal, who was an 
Abyssinian slave, become one of the closest friends of the 
Prophet? He had the privilege of calling the adhan for the 
prayers, and eventually he became ruler of one of the provinces of 
the Islamic Empire. History also records that among the dynasties 
of rulers of Egypt and India in the Middle Ages is to be found that 
of the Mamlouks. These were originally slaves who joined the 
army and ultimately rose to positions of great power and influence 
among the elite in society. 
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Conclusion 

The verses rendered above under the different headings are not the 
only ones related to ethics. How could they be when the Qur’an is 
the divine message for man to guide him in his life on earth? 
There are many more verses which lead man along the straight 
path under a variety of circumstances. For instance, there is the 
advicx for humility (31:18-19); patience (2:153); gentleness (17:37); 
refinement of speech (31:17); returning good for evil (12:22); 
truthfulness (3:17); fidelity (39:2); sympathy for poverty and mis¬ 
fortune (4:135); and care for orphans (4:2) among many other 
transcendent ethics. Even giving counsel in private is included; let 
it be a counsel of goodness and grace and not of sin or transgres¬ 
sion (85:9). 

Among the more delicate points of etiquette to which the Book 
has drawn attention is that of greeting and seeking permission 
when visiting each other: 

Enter not houses other than your own until you have sought 
permission and saluted those in them. (24:27) 

And if you enter houses salute each other a greeting of blessing 
from AlUh. (24:61) 

And enter the houses through the proper doors, (not from the 
bade). (2:189) 

When you eat or drink remember it is God who has provided for 
you (5:4). When a greeting is offered you return it with a more 
courteous greeting or at least of equal courtesy, as Allah takes 
account of all things (4:86). 

If you intercede in a good cause to help someone in need, you 
will be rewarded by God (4:85). Do not ridicule others who may 
be better than you, whether you be men or women; neither de¬ 
fame nor be sarcastic to each other; do not call others by offensive 
nicknames; avoid suspicion, spying on each other and speaking ill 
behind each others’ backs (49:10-12). 

Hdp each other in righteousness and piety, but not in sin and 
transgrenion, and fear Allah for Allah is strict in punishment. 
(5:3) 

An integral part of the community’s life is the relationship be- 
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tween tribes or nations; there arc treaties to be ratified or wars 
which inevitably break out between countries. None of these is 
overlooked in the Qur’anic teachings; the theme under all condi¬ 
tions is piety and equity. In the transactions either between nations 
or between men, justice and fairness should prevail: 

Surely Allah commands you to make over trusts to those en¬ 
titled to them, and that when you judge between people jud¬ 
ge with equity. 

Surely Allah admonishes you with what is excellent. 

Surely Allah is ever Hearing, Seeing. (4:58) 

At times of war and even on the battlefield, the Muslim fighters 
are commanded to be firm and steadfast but not to transgress, and 
always to remember Allah and to exericse piety (9:123). 

And fight in the way of Allah against those who fight you but 
do not transgress; surely Allah does not love the transgressors. 
(2:190) 

All these transcendent and comprehensive norms of conduct 
have been the object of great admiration from a few scholars.^ 
No wonder, because they were established long before etiquette 
and codes of chivalry were known in-the East or West. Reflecting 
on the verses rendered above, one wonders whether there could 
be any comparable man-made code of morality. One is also 
obliged to ask how all these verses could be overlooked by those 
Orientalists who accused the Qur’an and Islam either of being de¬ 
void of ethics or of sanctioning wrongdoing.^® How could those 
fairly recent scholars specifically dismiss the. Qur’an as containing 
nothing about respect for parents, property or life, or about the 
avoidance of bearing false witness?*** Was it lack of care while 
reading the Book? Was it lack of understanding? Or was it simply 
blind prejudice? Despite all this carping criticism, the Qur’an re¬ 
mains an ideal: the inspiration for millions upon millions of be¬ 
lievers to guide them in every aspect of their lives. 
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Predestination and Free Will 


Docs man have an absolutely free will to set his course in life and 
to reach the goals he aims at or hopes for? Or is his course deter¬ 
mined for him by a greater power over which he has no control 
nor any say? Granted, no one has ever predetermined the 
time, place or environment of his own birth. It may be argued 
that although birth is beyond the baby’s control it is not so on the 
part of the parents. How much control do they have? Reflecting 
on our genes which hand down to us certain aspects of our looks, 
capacities and characteristics from our ancestors which aspect and 
which ancestor is under our command? And to what degree? 

Of the multitudinous functions operating continuously in the 
nervous, digestive, respiratory and other systems in our own 
bodies, how many of them are under our management? And to 
what extent? No doubt it is up to us to eat or drink, but from the 
moment the food goes down beyond the palate how much control 
do we have on the processes which ensue? 

It is not the author’s belief, nor is it the idea he is trying to put 
across, that we are simply predestined in every respect; far from 
it. How many of our thoughts, words and actions are completely 
ours? How many more of our deeds influence families, friends and 
others whom we may not even know? No one can deny your 
freedom to spend your time the way you like, take the job you 
enjoy if it is available, eat the food you fancy at any time you like, 
say what you wish to whom you please; all this is your own 
responsibility. 
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It is thus evident that the subject of predestination and free will 
cannot be illustrated in black and white as some people think. The 
roles of any person in life when looked at in perspective are no 
doubt manifold. Some of man’s actions are under his free will 
whereas certain others are, to say the least, outside his full 
control. 

Many thinkers and writers have subscribed to endless discussion 
on the subject of free will since the ancient times, no matter 
whether their background was Muslim, Christian, atheist or 
otherwise. Each has claimed to have reached the final irrevocable 
solution for the controversy, only to be followed by others who 
disagree outright with his ideas and start anew. 

It is not the author’s intention, nor should it be, to discuss 
the different views proclaimed by the various writers, ancient 
and modem, because this would extend far beyond the scope of the 
present chapter. Instead, attention will be focussed on what the 
Qur’an says about this matter and what the Orientalists’ com¬ 
ments arc. Reading through the literature, one finds diverse views 
taken by Western scholars. The differences are not among their 
own ideas but among what they infer the Qur’an to have said. 
With a subject so complex, one can easily find an excuse for the 
discrepancies among Orientalists; but what is the truth? 


Does the Qur’an preach fatalism? 

This has been the impression given to millions in the West by the 
attitude of several Muslim individuals and communities they have 
seen or heard about. Their resignation to their fate {maktub or kii- 
met) and the little or no effort they make to improve their condi¬ 
tions, their refusal to seek medication when sick — such behaviour 
has been reported and known to many. A case in point is that of 
some primitive modiers in the Egyptian countryside who were 
noted by Rhoda Amine to care inadequately for their children’s 
health.* In fiict the germ of dieir fiitalism lay in their ^orance 
and definitely not in their religion of which the first instruction 
ever revealed is the dynamic quickening “read”. (96:1) As one of 
the arguers for this point, Daniel observed that in the seventeenth 
century, a period of their steepest decline, Muslims used to make 
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little or no effort against a plague by taking precautions, whereas 
in the Middle Ages, when they were closer to their religion, the 
pattern of utter resignation was entirely absent.^ 

The behaviour of people can be quite different from what their 
faith teaches. So, what does the Qur’an actually say? On the ques¬ 
tion of predestination Bethman found a great number of passages 
in the Book which left him in no doubt that man’s course of life is 
mapped out beforehand; nothing can forestall or retard his 
destiny.^ To this Sale added that “good and evil are irrevocably 
fixed, with no possibility of avoidance by any foresight or 
wisdom’’.^ With the same blinkered fierceness Draycott accused 
Islam of establishing its unassailable belief in fatality: “Not even 
fatalism of cause and effect bearing within itself the essence of a 
reason too vast for humanity to comprehend, but the fatality of an 
omnipotent and capricious power wherein mankind can alter no 
tiniest detail of his destined lot.’’® To the same school belonged 
von Grunebaum wrho inferred from verses like the following, a 
sapping of the roots of free will which renders man “blind to the 
teachings of the past, apathetic in the present and indifferent to the 
future”.* 

To Allah belongs whatever is in the Heavens and whatever is in 

the earth. 

He forgives whom He pleases and chastises whom 

He pleases, and Allah is All-Forgiving, All-Merciful. (3:129) 

Bethman wrongly claimed this to show that Islam inhibited all 
moral initiative, all striving to achieve higher goals, all endeavours 
to improve character. He could see no room for personal responsi¬ 
bility for success or failure. The mistaken impressions of these 
Orientalists will be discussed in the coming pages. 

Diametrically opposed to these views were the interpolations 
made by Lammens and Watt. They observed many verses where 
it is made clear that “God’s guidance and leading astray follow 
upon man’s acts of belief and righteousness or disbelief and 
wickedness”’. “There is much fatalism, ” Watt added, “among those 
who are Muslim; but in the essential Islam of the Qur’an fatalism 
is strenuously opposed, even though frequent expression is given 
to the truly religious sense of dependence on God for power to act 
and for protection from evil.”® 

A broader view of the Qur’an was expressed by Arberry and 
Landau who explained the relationship between God and man. 
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“They are agreed that every breath they draw, every glance they 
cast and every motion they perform is by virtue of a faculty which 
God originated in them and a capacity which He created for them; 
no action could be performed without these. They are still accred¬ 
ited with acts and merits in the true sense for which they are re¬ 
warded or punished.”^ Allah issued commands and prohibitions, 
sent messengers with good tidings and warnings against which 
people might gauge their work. 

Along similar lines Lewis declared that whatever limits might 
be set to human freedom by divine decree people had freedom 
enough within these limits to decide their own fate. Far from 
being a fatalistic religion Islam has been a religion marked by a 
strong sense of human responsibility for human conduct. It is an 
individual responsibility; no one can suffer a punishment 
vicariously.Allah charges no soul save to its aptitude (2:782). 
No soul will carry the burden of another (53:38). 

Sadly the Qur’anic views on the subject seem to have proved 
confusing for Gairdner and Levy who deliberated over the “two 
voices” of the Qur’an. Only at times, they exclaimed, is Islam 
efficacious and constructive, while for the remainder it sinks into 
dead fatalism." 


What the Qur’an preaches on the 
theme 

On this manifold subject the Qur’anic teachings cannot be en¬ 
capsulated in one phrase. In order to formulate an opinion let us 
ponder a few typical verses quoted often by writers on this con¬ 
troversial topic. As mentioned earlier in Chapter 10, Allah the 
Almighty, the All-knowing, created, controls and maintains the 
universe. He created everything with a perfect design and measure 
(6:73; 14: 32-34). 

Although numerous natural phenomena are subservient to man, 
he himself is one of Allah’s creatures. Admittedly he is a favoured 
one, but, nonetheless, he should not put himself above his proper 
status: 

Allah is He Who created you, then He sustains you then He 
causes you to die, then He brings you to life. (30:40) 
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When one of the kings thought of himself as a master of every¬ 
thing, he was trimmed down to size by Abraham. Their discus¬ 
sion is vividly narrated in the Qur’an: 

When Abraham said My Lord is He Who gives life and causes 
to die, he said: I give life and cause death. Abraham said: Surely 
Allah causes the sun to rise from the East, so do thou make it to 
rise from the West; thus he who disbelieved was confounded. 
(2:258) 

No man can cause the sun to rise from the West, stop the rota¬ 
tion of the earth or prevent the moon from waxing or waning. 
Any one of these, and multitudinous other natural phenomena, 
although assigned to serve man, are far beyond both his capacities 
and responsibilities. All are most definitely within Allah’s domain. 

And We have placed in the earth firm (mountains) lest it quake 
with them, and We have placed therein ravines as roads that 
haply they may find their way. (21:31) 

Looking at the rendering of this verse one realizes that man has no 
control on mountains to prevent the earth from quaking, whereas 
he can and must exert some effort to make use of the ravines and 
find his way when travelling. Because this effort is within his 
capacity it is therefore his responsibility. 

There is every proof that man is finite and circumscribed in his 
powers, faculties, range and spectra of his senses, knowledge and, 
last but not least, life span. Nevertheless, his mental, conscientious 
and intuitive capacities are adequate for his taking the right deci¬ 
sions jn certain situations but he cannot pass balanced judgements 
on everything. Every man and woman has the ability to discrim¬ 
inate between right and wrong (90:10), and is therefore re¬ 
sponsible for taking the proper decision. Man does not live in a 
vacuum. Before taking any step in his life, he should use his brain 
and think. An evident axiom is that, with man’s limited capacities 
he needs assistance of various kinds. The greatest help to believers 
comes from the Omnipotent, Omniscient, Beneficient, Merciful 
God. He has sent messages for guiding mankind towards the good 
ways of life (3:164). Because of his superlative mercy, God holds 
man responsible only after sending him his message of guidance: 

Whosoever is guided, for his own soul is he guided, and 
whosoever goes astray to its detriment only docs he go astray. 
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And no bearer of a burden bears the burden of another. Nor do 
We chastise until We send forth a Messenger. (17:15) 

Man is held responsible for the work he does — not for that 
done by others. His responsibility is limited by the range and de¬ 
gree of his freedom, the scope of work he can do or refrain from 
doing. The benevolent deeds he achieves are held to his credit, 
whereas any wrong which he does with full intention, free will 
and complete control on his wits can only equitably be held 
against him. If he does not beseech his Lord’s forgiveness he 
should only expect his fair punishment: 

And whoever does evil or wrongs his soul then asks forgiveness 
of Allah will find Allah Forgiving Merciful. 

And whoever commits a sin commits it only against himself. And 
Allah is ever Knowing Wise. (4:110—111) 

It is one’s work, not wealth or children, which can be held to 
one’s credit (34: 37—38). If one happens to do w'rong by mistake, 
forgetfully or under an outside influence, Allah the Compassion¬ 
ate offers forgiveness, but only if the sinner asks humbly for re¬ 
pentance (2:286). 

On the other hand, if you try to do good but for some external 
reason cannot accomplish the work, you will still be generously 
rewarded for your good intentions: 

Whoever goes forth from his home fleeing to Allah and His 
Messenger, then death overukes him, his reward is indeed with 
AUah. (4:100) 

While the pious, patient and keen doers of good will receive an ex¬ 
tremely generous reward, those who are compelled despite their 
will to do wrong will be graciously forgiven (39: 33-34; 16:106). 

The disbelievers who reject Allah’s messages out of their own 
free will can expect to be held responsible for their actions. Can 
they disclaim their will power which they have enjoyed ? Or will 
they contend that their disbelief was their fate, God's will which 
they could not alter? 

Those who are polytheists will say if AUah pleased 
we would not have set up naught with Him, nor 
would we have made anything unlawful (6:148) 

They would only foUow a conjecture and would tell lies which 
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they realized in their own hearts to be false. They would admit 
honestly to their own selves that during thei.* lives on earth they 
have had the free will and ample power to choose and to follow 
either of the two paths, the right or wrong. 

Without any doubt, Alla^, the Just is capable of putting them 
on the right path, but He gave them the free choice: 

And if Allah pleased He would certainly have gathered them all 
to guidance. (6:35) 

And if Allah pleased He would have made you a single nation 
but that He might test you in what He granted you. So vie one 
with another in virtuous deeds. To Allah you will all return so 
He will inform vou of that wherein you differed. (5:48) 

They had the power to choose, and those who out of their own 
free will chose to disbelieve Allah’s messages have used false logic 
when they said to the messengers: 

If your Lord had pleased He would have sent down angels. So 
we are disbelievers in that which you are sent. (41:14) 

Instead of paying heed to the message and using their brains to 
judge its truth for themselves, they chose to deny it outright be¬ 
fore even hearing it, and came up with any argument, no matter 
how irrelevant, such as to demand that God’s message should be 
delivered by angels. This persistent, arrogant denial of the truth 
would justifiably qualify them for divine chastisement. In the 
Hereafter they would say; 

Had we but listened or pondered, we would not have been 
among the inmates of the burning Fire. (67:10) 

Those who close their minds to the message and blindly follow 
the wrong traditions of their ancestors may end up as atheists or 
polytheists and in their fatalistic submission declare: 

Had the Benevolent pleased, we would not have worshipped 
them (the partners we imagined). They have no knowledge of 
this; they only lie. Or have we given them a Book aforetime to 
which they hold fast? Nay, they say: We have found our fathers 
oh a course and surely we are guided by their footsteps. (43: 20— 
22 ) 

Islam does not let man wander from the right path and then 
blame his fate. Had this been the case, Allah’s commandments, his 
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messages, scriptures and the promise of reward and punishment 
would all have been void, and impossible to reconcile with the 
Almighty’s wisdom and justice.’^ Those who try to explain away 
their disbelief or misconduct through the workings of fate and 
who try to deny responsibility for their evil doing are repeatedly 
condemned in the Qur’an: 

And when they commit an indecency they say: We found our 
fathers doing this and Allah has enjoined it on us. Say; Surely 
Allah enjoins not indecency. Do you say of Allah what you 
know not? Say My Lord enjoins Justice; and set your whole 
selves (towards Him) at every prayer and call on Him being sin¬ 
cere to Him in obedience, as He brought you into being so shall 
you return. 

A party has He guided, and another party perdition is justly 
their due. Surely they took the devils for patrons instead of 
Allah and they think that they are rightly guided. (7: 29—30) 

Yet, those who have used the faculties Allah has granted them, 
have seen the light and followed the path of righteousness have 
indeed qualified themselves for Allah’s mercy and rewards 
(7:42). 

And they say: Praise is due to Allah Who guided, us to this; and 
we would not have found the way if Allah had not guided us. 
Certainly the messengers of our Lord brought the truth. 

And they are called: That is the garden you were made to in¬ 
herit for what you have been working. (7:43) 

Does this sound fatalistic? Is not divine guidance absolutely 
essential for finding the right way? For who else is more expert 
and a better guide than God? We should not forget the fact that 
Allah’s guidance is available for everyone, man and woman. And 
only a minor effort is needed from the person concerned to tap 
this. The faithful do not claim full credit for their good work be¬ 
cause they realize that the divine grace, besides His guidance, in¬ 
cludes the faculties He created in them and the resources He made 
available to them. (16:78) 

Those Orientalists such as Bethman and Von Grunebaum who 
assumed the Qur’an to preach fatalism were confused by the fol¬ 
lowing verse: 

And certainly We have created for Hell many of the Jinn and of 
mankind,... (7:179) 
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As if they have not heard the rest of this verse describing those Jinn 
and men: 

... They have hearts wherewith they understand not, and they 
have eyes wherewith they see not, and they have ears where¬ 
with they hear not. 

They are as cattle; they are even more astray. 

These are the heedless ones. (7:179) 

The disbelievers have not sought Allah’s guidance nor have they 
used the faculties he has granted them. As they did not take 
advantage of dieir intdkets, they were worse than the creatures 
whidi had none, namely the cattle. Can they deny that they had 
ample power and freedom to see, hear and study Allah’s signs? 
Did they not wilUuUy refrain from doing so? 

An additional support for their same misconception was sought 
by Bethman and his colleagues in the verse (3:129) rendered ear¬ 
lier. 

When they read dut Allah forgives whom he pleases these Orien¬ 
talists are knocked off balance, causing them to come up with 
blasphemous accusations such as that God is a "capricious power 
not bound by die moral law, in no way obliged to give man right 
guidance or to reward or punish him according to his work’’.*^ 
But, widi ratkmd, dear diinking, this verse should' be read 
together with many odiers in the same EU>ok. As an example: 

Verily Allah does not wrong the weight of an atom; and if it is a 
good deed He muldplies it and gives from Himself a great re¬ 
ward. (4:40) 

And if it is an evil deed God forgives the wrongdoer if he 
pleases, and diastises if he pleases. If He forgives, surely He is Com- 
passKHute, and Merciful; but if He chastises surdy He is just. God 
imposes die frir punishment earned by the wrongdoer with his 
own free will and power. So, where are die grounds for the above 
accusadons? As it is well known to Muslim sdiolars that the 
Qur’anic verses explain each other*\ so the verse (3:129) should 
be read tt^ediCT with: 

And diat man can have nothing but what he strived for and that 
his striving will Jie seen. 

Then he will be rewarded for it with the fullest reward. And 
that to thy Lord is the destiny. (53: 39-42) 



Predeslinaliw and Free IVill 

So, there is no caprice but graciousness and mercy, no terror but 
comfort and hope, no fatalism but benevolent work and good 
faith in the Kind, Compassionate, Generous and Just Lord. 

The Islamic conception of predestination is that everything, in¬ 
cluding every individual’s nature and behaviour, is fully known to 
Allah the Creator, the Omniscient* 

And conceal your word or proclaim it, verily He is Knower of 
that which is in the breasts. 

Would He not Know what He created, and He is the Knower of 
subtleties the Aware? (67:13-14) 

Allah does not force man’s choice; He guides man who alone 
works out his salvation by faith and good deeds. 


The Qur’an versus the Prophet’s 
teaching 

To the author’s knowledge and surprise Watt is the only scholar 
who imagined the Prophet’s Tradition as a “straight even atheistic 
fatalism’’ in drastic opposition to the Qur’an. ^liile the Book is 
theistic and dominated by a faith which hoilds that the courses of 
the world and of human life are controlled by the Righteous, Com¬ 
passionate Lord, Watt dismissed the Traditions of the Prophet as 
tending towards atheism. In his words: “The outstanding fact is 
that human life is controlled and fixed; the controlling forces are 
mostly thought of as vague, mysterious and impersonal as in the 
statement [of the Prophet’s]: ‘what reaches you could not possibly 
have missed you.”’ This, incidentally, is-a mistaken translation, as 
will be shown below.** Watt thus ascribed what he wrongly 
imagined to be atheism in the Prophet’s teachings to the old pre- 
Islamic customs of the Arabs which leaked through to orthodox 
Islam. 

Unfortunately, two mistakes were made by Watt in quoting 
the above saying of the Prophet: one is that he used the wrong 
tense, and the other is that he quoted only a part of the whole. 
That understandably led to his vehement accusation against 
the Prophet’s teachings. For a rational appraisal one should at least 
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quote the whole of the Prophet’s utterance on this issue. It was 
offered as a piece of advice to his young cousin ‘Abdullah-ibn- 
‘Abbas. He said: 

O boy; I teach you some words; cherish Allah and He will cher¬ 
ish you. Cherish Allah you find Him always. Seek to get near 
Allah at times of ease (by thanking Him), and He will be near 
you at times of hardship. 

If you ask, ask Allah, and if you seek any help, seek Allah’s 
help. Realize that if the nation gets together in order to bring 
you harm they will not be able to except by Allah’s leave; and if 
they congregate to bring you benefit they will not be able ex¬ 
cept by Allah’s decred. 

Realize that what has reached you would not have missed you; 
and what missed you was not aimed at you. And know that 
success comes with patience, that relief comes with affliction 
and that with hardship is ease.’’ 

Now, where in this Tradition did Watt discern atheism or fatal¬ 
ism? And where did he perceive a contrast with the Qur’anic 
teachings? For the Book says: 

And if Allah touches you with affliction there is none to remove 
it but He; and if He intends good to you there is none to repel 
His grace. He brings it to whom He pleases of His servants, and 
He is the Forgiving, the Merciful. (10:107) 

And when the spirits of the Prophet himself were at their lowest 
ebb, did he not receive this revelation? 

Verily with the hardship comes ease; 

With the difficulty is surely ease. 

So when you are finished work hard, 
and to your Lord be devoted. (94:5-8) 

Rather than preaching fatalism or atheism, the above advice of the 
Prophet’s to his cousin displays optimism, immaculate monothe¬ 
ism, courage, perseverence and above all a strong faith in Allah, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

The faithful Mushm finds fatalism in neither the Qur’an nor the 
Traditions of the Prophet. The Prophet was quoted to have said 
that man, by his sins, deprives himself from some of Allah’s 
provision. This teaching is in harmony with the verses rendered: 
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Is it not clear to those who inherit the earth after its (former) re¬ 
sidents that if We please We would afYlict them for their sins. 
(7:100) 

And thy Lord would not destroy the towns unjustly while their 
people are good doers. (11:117) 

Among the Qur’anic and the Prophet’s teachings it is said that 
one’s regret and repentance for one’s wrong improves one’s con¬ 
ditions in this world and the next. 

For instance: 

Ask forgiveness of your Lord, surely He is ever Forgiving. He 
will send down upon you rain pouring in abundance, and help 
you with wealth and sons, and provide for you gardens and 
provide for you rivers. (71:10-12) 

The Prophet was quoted by Ibn-‘Abbas to have said that whoever 
supplicated for Allah’s forgiveness, would be granted relief from 
every agony and good which he might not expect.*’ However, 
the Prophet did condemn the fatalist attitude shown by some idle 
Muslims in his time who did nothing but claim to have good trust 
in Allah. 

Reading the Qur’an and the Traditions of the Prophet, and 
understanding their phraseology one easily discerns the complete 
harmony existing between both of their teachings. No wonder 
the Qur’an repeatedly enjoins the believers to “Obey Allah and 
His messenger” (8:20), and to “Believe in Allah and in His mes¬ 
senger” (7:158). Had there been a contrast or a discrepancy be¬ 
tween the Traditions and the Revelations there would have been 
no point in such injunctions. If the contrast Watt imagined had 
been true, obedience to the Prophet would have meant ipso facto 
disobedience to the Qur’an. And how could the sources of divine 
power from outside this world referred to by the Prophet sound 
anything but mysterious to Watt and others? 

The only explanation which may be offered for Watt’s miscon¬ 
ception is that he, perhaps understandably, could neither have co¬ 
vered the whole volume of the Prophet’s Traditions nor could he 
have achieved a comprehensive grasp of the Qur’anic views on 
such a manifold subject. 
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Conclusion 

Man can righdy be described as a member of a community, a de¬ 
scendant and an ancestor of generations, a link in a long chain and 
a creature in a universe. His will can no doubt be stated as free, 
but his freedom can never be claimed as absolute in all respects 
nor extending beyond time and space. The freedom is naturally 
bounded by certain limits. 

This fact should by no means be a source of shame, disgrace or 
anxiety, for the simple reason that the range of man’s freedom is 
amply proportionate to the scope of his mental and physical capa¬ 
cities which, although being sometimes a source of pride, are in¬ 
evitably circumscribed. 

One should not expect a comprehensive opinion to be defined 
in black and white on such a manifold subject as free will and pre¬ 
destination. The subject has exercised the minds of untold num¬ 
bers of thinkers down the centuries. After all, this theme relates 
not only to man’s whole life but to his destiny in the Hereafter 
as well. The Qur’an condemns the attitude of fatalism as a misuse 
of man’s intellect and an unjustifiable excuse put forward by 
wrongdoers for evading their responsibilities. At the same time it 
cultivates a mature standpoint towards this world and the next, a 
sense of man being a creature both fully responsible to, and de¬ 
pendent upon, Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
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The Qur’an and the 
Metaphysical World 


Not all things in existence are perceptible to our senses. There are 
diings in this world which we cannot see, hear, toudi or smell, 
yet they have long been proven to be among the realities we rec¬ 
ognize. The more we learn, the more we become avtrare of the ex¬ 
istence of creamres, elements and media which nuy seem new to 
us although they have long been there. As an instance, two cen¬ 
turies ago people would not have believed that germs or viruses, 
electromagnetic waves, or the ionosphere existed. Of course, the 
scope of knowledge has expanded tremendously in the last few 
decades, but this expansion has been limited to the physical woiid. 

Information about the metaphysical world cannot be acquired 
through our senses by physical experimentation. Its source is di¬ 
vine revelation either rt^yed by prophets or through the inspired 
flashes of other-worldly perception experienced by saints and 
mystics. Those who follow other channels in search of knowledge 
about the metaphysical end up with nothing but mere conjecture. 

The sup<^atural world is mudi more extensive than our lim¬ 
ited mate^|. For instance, in the physical sense man is defined 
by his bo<^y and the phenomena operating within it. Whereas in 
the meuphysical sense man is not only a mere body, but he pos¬ 
sesses a s(W, a spirit as well as a heart. This metaphysical heart is 
not die oi^am which pumps the blood through the lungs and the 
rest of the body; it is the centre of passion, love, hate, affection, 
longing, anger, happiness and sadness. 
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The spirit (ar-rouh) 

« 

By “spirit” is meant the being which when associated with the 
body signifies life and which when it departs leaves the body 
lifeless. The difference between life and death for a person, an 
animal or a plant is drastic, to say the least, although the physical 
differences between the body just before and after death may be 
imperceptible. What caused the vitality of every bodily function to 
cease? What cut the person off from his immediate surround¬ 
ings, from the rest of the world? He ceases to see although his 
eyes remain wide open, he hears no more despite his ears being in 
as perfect condition as just before. Although his sense nerves and 
sensorium are still there almost intact, neither touch, prick or 
blow can he feel. 

What is this spirit which is such a well-spring of viulity? Most 
admit its existence but no one except God knows its substance. 

And they will ask you concerning the spirit, 
say: The spirit is by command of my Lord; 
and of knowledge you have been vouchsafed 
but little. (17:85) 


The soul (an-nafs) and the heart 
(al-qulb) 

As the only thinking being on earth it follows that man alon^ is 
entrusted with a sense of responsibility. The state of being aware 
of his soul and seeking to know its capabilities . an essential step 
as he embarks on the spiritual path in his search for knowledge of 
Allah. Man’s physical needs of eating, sleeping, propagating and 
his other primitive instincts, he shares with the animal kingdom. 
It is his higher faculties that set him above the brutes. The highest 
faculty is reason, which enables him to contemplate the Divinity 
and His attributes. 

The brain, the senses and all the physical capabilities of man are 
the instruments and tools at the disposal of his soul for achieving 
happiness in this world „nd the next. Each of man’s senses has its 
respective delights. The eyes’ pleasure is in observing the beauties 
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of nature in scenery and in the faces of persons dose to one's 
heart; the ears’joy is in listenh^ to harmonious sounds and melo¬ 
dies. For he, or she, who seeks knowledge of God the exquisite 
delight of the soul is in perception of the truth, and its extreme 
felidty would be in the contemplation of God and being in His 
presence. A nun who lacks interest in the pleasures of his soul is 
depriving himself of great bliss. It is even worse than eradi¬ 
cating hearing and seeing from his senses. 

A person who allows his earthly desires to domimne him and 
neglects his soul by allovdng its faculties to rust, can only be the 
loser in this world and the next (91:7-10): 

And whoever is blind in this (world to his spiritual needs) he 

will be blind in the Hereafter and further away from the path. 

(17:72) 

Whereas those who have nourished their souls with frith and 
righteousness will enjoy serenity and happiness in this world and 
in the next (72:13). 

The heart, the centre of feeling and passion, was described by 
al-Ghaz2ly, the great Muslim mystic, as having a window over- 
lotdcing the unseen world.’ The more man purifies himself from 
carnal passions and concentrate his soul’s attention on Allah’s 
message and creation, the more conscious of, and reponsive to, 
the spiritual world he wiU ge. His hert will be clearer and more 
receptive, like a brightly polished mirror brilliantly reflecting the 
incoming divine light. Evil and wrong cast opacity on the heart 
and cloud the mirror. 

In the words of a contemporary Sufi, as the moon transmits in¬ 
directly the light of the sun to the darkness of night, “analogously 
the heart transmits the light of the spirit to the darkness of the 
soul. But it is the moonlight that is indirect; the moon itselfi when 
it shines in the night sky, is looking directly at the sun and is itself 
not in night but in daylight.’’^ This symbolism reveals the trans¬ 
cendence of the heart and explains what is meant when it is said 
that the heart is the faculty of direa spiritual vision. But in fallen 
man this faculty is veiled. By his acts, man’s heart, not his eyes, 
turns blind (22:46): 

Nay, what they have been earning is rust upon their hearts. 

Nay, surely they are on that Day debarred 

from their Lord. (83: 14-15) 
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The cure ami comfort for the heart lie in remembering Allah, 
invoking his name and meditating on his signs: 

Those believed and whose hearts find tranquility in the 
remembrance of AOah, 

Verily in die remembrance of Allah do hearts find tranquility. 
Those who believe and do good, Joy is for them and bliss 
(their) journey’s end. (13:28—29) 

Those who attend to their hearts’ perfecdon will be the felicitous 
in die Hereafter: 

The Day when wealth and sons avail not (any one) save him 
who comes unto AlUh with a sound heart. (26:89) 


Death -— the grave 

Eadi soul has its appointed term in this world ending in death, the 
homecoming to Allah, the Creator. Widi death, the soul loses 
control over the body which begins to decay. Ilie soul can earn 
no more, nddier good nor bad. It takes the first step into the 
metaphysical world and starts to perceive its new environment to 
a degree no more limited by the physical senses of the body. 
The process of death is depicted in the Qur’an as taking place 
gradually throughout die body. The soul becomes deuched from 
the people around it, although its fleshly envelope is physically 
sdll in dieir midst. No one of them can possibly put the soul back 
into association with the body. 

Why then vdien it comes up to the throat, 

and you are at that moment looking, 

and We are nearer unto him than you but you see not. 

Why then if you are not in bondage (unto Us) 

Do you not force it back if you are truthful? (56:83-87) 

Death is expressed in the Qur’an as the “Certain Truth’’, the 
“True Certainty” (15:99), or the “Return” (%:8). A man or 
woman is not described as dying but as “receiving” or “having 
death come to him [or her]”, “to be hit by the calamity of deaths 
or “to be fulfilled by death” (2:132; 4:15). 
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He is the Dominant over His servants; 

and He sends guardians over you, until when death comes unto 
one of you Our Messengers will cause him to fulfill 0iis term) 
and they neglect not. (6:61) 

AccOnfing to Islam death is not the end — £ur fiom it — it is the 
beginning of the Hereafter. After death, man clearly percdves die 
value of ins work on this earth, whether good or evil, and he sees 
die reward or punishment awaiting him. 


Resurrection 

As one of the basic beliefs of Islam, despite being denied by disbe* 
lievers old and new, the theme of resurrection and judgement fie- 
quendy recurs in the Qur’an. Logic is persistendy employed, as 
man is invited to ponder and see for himself: 

Does not man see that We have created him from a small 
life-germ, then lo! he is a manifest opponent. 

And he strikes out a siniilitude for Us and has fiirgotten his 
own Creadon. 

Says he: Who will revive the bones when they have rotted 
away? 

Say: He will revive them Who brought them into existence at 
first, and He is verily Knower of every creadon. 

Who has appointed for you fire from the green tree and behold 
you kindle ^ni it. 

Is not He Who created the heavens and the earth Able to create 
the like of them? 

Aye that He is! and He is the All-Knowing Creator. 

For His command when He intends a thing is only dut He says 
unto it: Be, and it is. 

Therefore, Glory be to Him in Whose hand is die dominion 
over all things. Unto Him you will be brought badt. (36: 77- 
83) 

Yet the disbelievers of old imagined the resurrection to be im¬ 
possible once the body had decayed and die bones had turned into 
dost. Those of today can have much less excuse since the Qur*Snic 
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truth has now been repeatedly corroborated by scientific evidence. 
It has been proven diit even while alive, some of man’s tissues die 
to be continueusly replaced by new ones. His hair falls out to be 
gradually renewed roughly once every six years. 

With death, even if the dead body is cremated, not one atom 
vanishes by the chemical reactions of burning; it merely becomes 
combuied with other atoms such as those of atmospheric oxygen. 
In the subsequent reactioiis in the atmosphere, the soil, plants, 
animals and others, the atoms exchange affiliations with one 
another but every individual atom with its ever spinning electrons 
remains in existence. It is there within die dominipn of Allah and 
at his command (50:4). He knows where each and every atom is 
and to what it belongs: 

Not an aKim’s wdght, or less than that or greater, escapeth 
Him m the heavens or in the earth, but it is in a clear record. 
(34:3) 

After all, are not sleep and waking-up perpetual reminders to us 
that we shaO die and then be brought back to life? “How wonder¬ 
ful is death and his brother sleep!” (Shelley). 

It is almost unbelievable to see writers like the Rev. Menezes 
ridiculing the Qur’Snic teachings about death and resurrection, 
dubbing them as “the most absurd notions especially when we 
consider that many people are burnt or devoured by wild 
beasts.”^ The Reverend Menezes has evidently overlooked the 
two important passages ui the Bible Which speak so emphatically 
of life after death (Isa. 26:19; Dan. 12:2): 

And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall wake, 
some to everlasting life and some to shame and everlasting con¬ 
tempt. (Dan. 12:2) 

We also find in Dr Moody’s Life after Life* a contemporary West¬ 
ern affirn^tkm of life after death in the evidence collect^ from 
those who had actually been pronounced dinically dead but who 
returned to t^fy to the afterlife. 

Anyone who denies die life after death may be asked a simple 
question and be invited to reflea on it. In your previous stage of 
life, as am embryo in your mother’s womb, if you were 
apptoadhed somehow and told dut after a certain period of time 
you would come out and be able to fill your lungs with firsh air. 
to see various lights and hear various sounds coming from far 
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away, to eat independently a variety of food, to walk on your 
own feet, even to travd over distances millions of times the 
dimensions of the womb you are curled in and to be completely 
independent of it, would you have believed all these facts dien? 

Resurrection and gathering of mankind are ebborated mi in 
numerous passage of the Qur’an (36:49-53; 50:20-29). The day 
of resurrection shall be extremely kmg, far longer than days of 
this world; it shall be thousands of years long (70:1-3). The earth 
shall be violently shaken, the graves shall be scattered open, the 
sw> die moon and the stars will no more have their present pat¬ 
tern which is suitable for this world (81:1-3; 82:1-4). A time 
when the sun shall be folded up, and when die stars shall be dim¬ 
med and when the eardi shaU be shaken widi its final eardiquake 
yielding up its burdens. On that day the mountains shall be 
moved like carded wool, and mankind shall come fordi from their 
graves and be as thickly scattered modis {SSrahs 81,99,101). Peo¬ 
ple shall find themselves in an absolutely different environment 
during this hard and extremely long day. There, friends and reh- 
tives shall recognize eadi other, but everyone shall have terrific 
apprehensions of his own, sufficient to consume all his droughts 
(80:24-27): 

On the day when every soul will find present whatever it has 
done of good: and that which it has done of evil it would wish 
there were a long distance separating it. 

And Allah cautions you against His (retribution); and 
Allah is Compassionate to die servants. (3:29) 


Judgement 

The scene is vividly depicted in the Qur’an: 

And We will gather mankind together and We shall not leave 
any one of them. 

And they shall be set before thy Lord in disdnct order. Now 
you are come unto Us the same as We created you die first 
time, but you claimed that We wiU not perform our promise. 
And the book (wherein everyone’s actkms are recorcfed) shall be 
laid; and you shall see the widted in great fright of what.is (re- 
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corded) in it, and they say: Doom to us, why does this book 
omit neither a small action nor a great one. 

And what they had done they found present. 

And your Lord is never unjust M any one. (18:47-49) 

And We will ^ up a just balance on the day of Resurrection 
so no soul will be wronged in the least; 

and if there be the weight of a grain of a mustard seed We will 
bring it; and sufficient are Wc to take account. (21:47) 

On that day. the righteous shall be honoured and given dieir 
books in their right hands; they shall be called to an easy account 
and diaU turn to their families with joy. But those who have com¬ 
mitted wrong in this worid without repentance shall be given 
their books in humiliation; they will wish they had never received 
their books nor had been raised from the dead. Their ridies and 
power of this wmrld shall be ofno avail to diem (69:18-29; 84:9-15) 
On that day, no soul shall be able to give or mke any credit from 
another soul, nor even intercede on its behalf .No parent will be 
able to avail himself of his son nor will die child be aUe to avail 
himself of his parent (31:33). 

Every soul will scrutinize what it has achieved in an attempt to 
assess its desdny; but there will be no friend, no helper, no sym¬ 
pathizer, no patron except Allah. 

Those vdio disbelieve, even if they had all that is in the earth 
and the like of it with it, to ransom diemselves therewidi from 
the chastisement of the day of Resurrection, it would not be 
accepted from them; and theirs is a painful chasdsemem. 
(5J6) 

Even the members of one’s body will be evidence and bear wit¬ 
ness for or against one’s work in this world: 

That day We shall seal their mouths, and their hands will speak 
to Us, and their feet will bear witness as to what they earned. 
(36:65) 

And they will say to their skins; Why bear you witness against 
us? They will say: AUih Who makes everything speak has made 
us speak, and He created you at first and to Him you return. 
And you did not hide lest your ears and your eyes and your 
skins should bear witness against you, but you thought that 
ADah knew not mudi of what you did. And that your (evil) 
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thought whidi you entertained about your Lord ruined you so 
have you become of the lost ones. (41:21-23) 

After each soul has received its sentence, the wretdied con¬ 
demned will be herded to Hell, and the rejoicing righteous will 
be led to Paradise (39:71-75). 


Hell-fire 

Nowadays it is unfashionable in some circles to believe in Hell, 
but its existence for Muslims is very real. As depicted in ,tfae 
Qur’an, it is awfiil beyond imagination. 

And what will convey to you that whidi crushes to pieces? (It 
is) the fire of (the wrath of) Allah kindled (to a blaze). 

That whidi leaps (right) over the hearts. 

It shall be dosed in on them in columns outstretdied. (104:5-9) 

It is the fire, whose fuel is people and rocks which is prepared 
for the disbelievers. (2:24) 

We have prepared for the disbelievers fire which will hem them 
in. If they implore relief they will be granted a water like mol¬ 
ten brass that will scald their (aces. How dreadful the drink and 
how uncomforuble their abode. (18:29) 

As for those who disbelieve, for them is the fire of Hell; they 
are not completely destroyed so they would die, nor is its tor¬ 
ment lightened for them. Thus We punish every ingrate. 

And they cry for help there; Our Lord, release us, we will do 
right, not (the wrong) that we used to do. 

Did We not grant you a life long enough for him who reflected 
to-reflect therein? 

And the wamer came unto you. 

Now taste, for evil-doers there is no helper. (35:36-37) 

Those who deny the Qur’anic description of Hell may be re- 
mindal of the intense heat inside the earth’s core, as well as inside 
the sun where the temperatures reach the order of millions of de¬ 
grees; these are hard facts for everyone to measure. The faithful 
believe in the reality of Hell and seek refuge in Allah’s mercy and 
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ji 

guidance so that they may do good and Allah may accept them 
into Paradise. This is one of the basic articles of faith in Isbm. 


Paradise 

The abode of felicity is the generous reward for the pious believers 
from their Lord, the superlatively Just and Generous. Paradise is 
described in the Qur’an in the plural, as gardens of unimaginable 
beauty and delight: 

And those who believe and do good. We shall make them enter 
gardens in which rivers flow, to abide therein for ever. It is 
Allah’s promise in truth; and who is more truthful in word than 
Allah? (4:122) 

Faces oh that day will be happy, glad for their striving. In a lof¬ 
ty garden, wherein you will hear no vain talk. Therein is a 
fountain flowing, therein are thrones raised high and drinking 
cups ready placed and cushions set in rows, and carpets spread 
out. (88:8f-16) 

On thrones inwrought, reclining on them facing each other. 
Round about them will go youths never altering in age, with 
goblets and ewers and a cup of pure drink. They are not 
affected with headadie thereby nor are they intoxicated. 

And fruits that they choose, and meat of fowl that they desire. 
And pure, beautiful ones, like to hidden pearls. 

A reward for what they have been doing. 

They hear therein neither vain nor sinful talk, but only the 
saying: Peace! Peace!. (56:15-26) 

Paradise represents the pinnacle of happiness and enjoyment and 
the supreme reward for the believer. But all the varied pleasures 
will pale into insignificance when compared with the exquisite joy 
of having pleased God, of being in his presence and being address¬ 
ed by him (36:58): 

Allah has promised to the believers, men and women, gardens 
wherein flow rivers, eternally abiding therein, and goodly 
dwellings in gardens of Eden; 
and greatest of all is Allah’s goodly pleasure. 

That is the grand achievement. (9:72) 
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Angels 

These are non-physical creatures endowed with life, speech and 
reason. They neither rest, eat nor propagate. They never disobey 
Allah in whatever he commands them. Only He knows their num¬ 
ber, has assigned a duty to each and has graded their hierarchy. 

Praise be to Allah, the Originator of the heavens and the earth, 
the Maker of the angels messengers with wings two and three 
and four. 

He increases in creation what He pleases. 

Surely Allah is Possessor of Power over all things. (35:1) 

The wings of angels as described in the Qur’an are not physical 
like the feathered wings of birds, because angels are supernatural. 
Islam categorically disagrees with the praaice of depicting them in 
the form of winged beings, seraphims or infant cherubinu as seen 
on the walls and ceilings of churches and, of course, in paintings. 
It also absolutely rejects the assumption that angels are feminine as 
held by some other religions and by the disbelievers of the 
Prophet’s time: 

And they make the angels who are servants of the Beneficent, 
females; did they witness their creation? (43:19) 

Among the duties performed by angels are those celebrating the 
praise of God (7:206), recording the deeds of every individual 
(50:18), praying for the believers (32:11), and delivering divine 
messages of good tidings to them in this world and the next 
(40:7), and then coming as the harbingers of death. 

Those who say our Lord is Allah then continue in the right 
way, the angels descend upon them saying: Fear not, nor be 
grieved, and receive good tidings of the garden which you were 
promised. We are your patrons in this world and in the Hereaf¬ 
ter and have therein what your souls desire and you have there¬ 
in what you ask for. A welcoming gift from the Foi^ving, the 
Merciful. (41:50-52) 

The archangel who delivered the scriptures to Moses, Jesus and 
Muhammad is mentioned in the Qur’an by the name of Gabriel, 
and is also referred to as the “Spirit of Holiness’’, the “Holy Spir¬ 
it” (6:102), the “Faithful Spirit” (26:193), or “the Spirit” (78:38). 
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Gabriel is the “Holy Ghost” who delivered the good tidings from 
Allah to the Virgin Mary (19:17). 


Jinn 

These constitute another order of beings normally imperceptible 
to our senses; they are of both sexes. Those among them who be¬ 
lieve used to follow divine revelations of which the Qur’an is the 
latest. The disbelieving JiMn are devils, “Satans” (Sr. 72). Among 
the first Jinn was the one named Ibis, or Satan, who disobeyed 
Allah’s command to pay homage to Adam, and subsequently in¬ 
duced Adam and Eve to commit the sin by eating of the prohi¬ 
bited fruit (2:34-37). 

A misconception held by several Orientalists is that Satan was 
originally an angel before being cast out of Heaven for not paying 
homage to Adam.^ The Qur’anic statement about this problem is 
crystal dear (18:50). Ibhs was of the Jinn, although the injunction 
of homage was issued to him as it was to the angels. Other Orien¬ 
talists rejea die concept of Jinn outright as fantasies, the absurdity 
of which was apparent to “intelligent minds’’.^ Had these 
Orientalists been widi us today they would probably have rejected 
many modem sdentific achievements with their same materialistic 
logic. Certain writers, overlooking the fact that the divine origin 
of the monotheistic faiths is the same, have confused Jinn with 
angels, assuming that angels were created out of fire and thus 
assigned to them corporeal functions.^ 


Conclusion 

Belief in die unseen is a fundamental prindple of the heavenly 
faiths. It is the line of distinedon drawn between faith and disbe¬ 
lief. It also admits the fact that the universe is infinitely more vast 
and manifold than what is apparent to sendent man. Those who 
do not recognize the supernatural as fact may end up-rejecting 
God himself and thus deprive themselves of divine guidance and 
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grace. This guidance is always available for the faithful and is best 
illustrated in the verse: 

This is the Book, no doubt about it. A guidance to the pious, 
who believe in the unseen and perfect their prayers and from 
what We have provided them they spend. (2:1) 
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Chapter 15 

General Conclusions 


The above survey of Orientalists’ views on the Qur’an together 
with the study of the relevant verses clearly illustrates three salient 
points. The first is that, with a few exceptions, the opinion 
generally held in the West about the Qur’an is hardly realistic. 
Secondly, numerous Orientalists have unhesitatingly put forward 
conjeaures before studying the sacred Book in detail, and 
without adequate care or sufficient depth to justify their ostensibly 
authoritative statements. 

The third point is the unanimous agreement among all the wri¬ 
ters cited, independent of their diverse backgrounds and beliefs, as 
to the unquestionable authenticity of the Mus-haf available to 
everyone today. Its content and context are the same as the text 
left by the Prophet Muhammad to his companions when he died. 
Not a single Siirah, verse or even a single word has been changed 
or claimed to have been changed with supporting evidence. The 
arrangement of the text has also remained the same ever since it 
was first revealed. However, the difference between their textual 
and chronological orders has led to confusion on behalf of a few 
writers who have tried in vain to rearrange the Surahs according to 
what each thought to be correct. They came up with diverse re¬ 
sults which exacerbated their confusion, overlooking the basic fact 
that the revelations were never intended to follow one another in 
the Mus-haf in a chronological sequence. 

The authenticity of the text and its absolute immunity from 
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even the slightest modulation over such an extensive period of 
time is surely a miracle which should induce the deepest reflec¬ 
tions. The same period has witnessed so many drastic changes in 
societies, their languages and customs. Some civilizations have 
flourished while others have faded and decayed. The Muslim 
world itself is by no means an exception. After its initial 
tremendous growth in the first few decades of the seventh century 
into an extensive empire, its ruling centre shifting from Medina, 
to Damascus, to Baghdad, to Istanbul, many of the provinces de¬ 
veloped into satellite states and eventually became completely in¬ 
dependent. Most parts of the Muslim world have undergone wave 
after wave of invaders, foreign occupations and rulers. There are 
now countless political parties and religious sects. Some com¬ 
munities have severed their ties with the Arabic tongue — the lan¬ 
guage of the Qur’an — and started.,writmg in Latin after genera¬ 
tions of Arabic calligraphy. Antagonism, strife and even open war 
have repeatedly flared up between erstwhile brethren in one or the 
other part of the Muslim world. Despite all this, the Mus-haf is 
still there readily available in its unique original text. 

The miraculous nature of the Qur’an is by no means limited to 
the preservation of its original text over all those centuries. The 
enchanting literary style, as recognized by linguistic authorities 
among the born Arabs, is clear, moving and breathuking, yet, 
undisputably inimitable. Understandably, this fact can never be 
appreciated by thpse Orientalists who have either never read the 
Book except in translation or read the original text before ade¬ 
quately grasping the language. 

The Qur’anic miracle that is still shining through many screens 
of translation and can be visualized by non-Arab readers is its sub¬ 
ject matter. Having conceded that no translation can do justice to 
the sublime literary style of the original, the translator, if he is 
careful, can convey some of the miraculous nature of the ideas 
promulgated. This is supported by two impressive observations 
made by specialists in physical sciences.' Firstly, there is the com¬ 
plete absence of contradiction between the Qur’anic statements 
and established scientific facts; this is in rather striking contrast to 
other sacred books. The Qur’an was aptly described by Bucaille 
when he said, “It does not contain a single statement that is open 
to criticism from mod rn science.’’^ The other observation is the 
presence of several Qur’anic verses which hint at scientific natural 
phenomena we now see around us. These were never discovered 
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or even conceived until many centuries after the time of revela¬ 
tion. 

These two important observations prove two facts. First, the 
allegation so often echoed by multitudinous Orientalists that 
Muhammad composed the Qur’an with the assistance of Jewish or 
Christian sources is categorically false. If that were the case the 
Qur’an would not be so immune from flaws and so different from 
the Bible. Had the Prophet been the author of the Qur’an yet 
helped by a Jewish or a Christian source he would naturally have 
followed biblical lines. What would have induced him, for inst¬ 
ance, in his several references to Jesus, to avbid referring to his 
paternal genealogies, which incidently differ in Matthew’s from 
Luke’s Gospel? How could Muhammad have been aware of the 
contradictions between the Yahvist and the Sacerdotal texts of the 
Old Testament and so evade them when narrating to Noah and 
the Flood? And when describing the Exodus what would have in¬ 
duced him to elaborate on the death of the Pharaoh? He added in¬ 
formation about saving the Pharaoh’s body from being swept 
away by the sea and keeping it as a sign for subsequent genera¬ 
tions, which information is not to be found in any other scripture. 
How could Muhammad have possibly learnt about it all?^ The 
other fact to be appreciated is that the Qur’an could not have been 
written by any mortal including Muhammad himself, because no 
man fourteen centuries ago could have been in a position to have 
known, guessed or conceived the scientific facts clearly under¬ 
stood by the verses as explained in Chapter 2. 

The extreme wealth of ideas promulgated, emotions aroused 
and meanings expressed by the clear yet inimitable style, coupled 
with the pure undisturbed consistency of the Qur’an and the com¬ 
plete absence of any contradiction between it and established sci¬ 
ence put the sublime Qur’an above all other books. In conclusion, 
maybe the most appropriate way to describe the Book is to quote 
it referring to itself: 

Alif, Lam, Mim, that is the Book, no doubt about it, a guidance 
for the pious who believe in the unseen, keep up prayer and 
from what We have provided them they spend; and those who 
believe in what was revealed to you and what was revealed be¬ 
fore you and of the hereafter they are certain. These are on a 
guidance from their Lord and they are those who are felicitous. 
(2:1-5). 
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Transliteration of Arabic Words 

Every language has its own peculiarities. Among those of Arabic, and re¬ 
levant to the subjea in question, some consonants, the loi^ vowels and 
the diacritics are to be noted. 


THE ARABIC CONSONANTS 


Fifteen consonants correspond almost directly to English ones. Hence 
they need no special transliteration. These are: 


Arabic letter English letter 

be b 

te t 

jeetn j 

dal d (as in‘’doubt”) 

zay ' ' 'z: ' . 

sin ss (as in “lesson”, s in “say” but not s in “rise”) 

fa f 

kaf k 

lam 1 


h (as in“hat”) 


y* 

ra 


y 

r (rolled like the Scottish, not fricative as in south¬ 
ern England). 


There are three more Arabic consonants, and the corresponding sound of 
each is produced by the combination of more than one English letter. 
These are: 


Aralnc letter 

Transliteration 

Sounds like 

tha 

th 

th in “thing” 

dhal 

dh 

th in “this” 

shin 

sh 

sh in “show” 


We should notice that in Arabic, if the ha follows the sTn in a word both 
letters keep their respective sounds; they never sound like the English 
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combination ch. They would therefore be transliterated with a hyphen 
separating them. 

The remaining consonants in Arabic have no directly corresponding 
sound in English. They can only be approximated: 


Arabic letter 

Transliteration 

Approximated Sound 

hamzah 

t 

a glottal stop, rather like Cockney 
t in “bottle” 


h 

with a sound like an exaggerated 
stage whisper ha! 

kha 

kh 

like the Scottish ch in “loch" 

sad 

f 

as in “salt” but thicker and more 
accentuated. 

^d 

d 

thick accentuated dd in “odd” 

ta 

i 

as in “task” but much thicker 

dha 

dh 

differs from the th in “this” as the 
tongue touches the teeth ridge 
rather than the front teeth 

‘ain 

4 

differs from the glottal stop. Its 
sound is produced at the back of 
the throat similar to that when 
retching 

ghain 


like the French r in “Paris" but 
rather articulated 

qaf 

q 

distinct from the English q as it is 
produced much further back in the 
throat 


In return for these consonants, which are usually so difficult to pro¬ 
nounce for English speaking people, the Arabic alphabet does not contain 
a p or a V. The sound of x is represented in Arabic by a kaf followed by 
a sin. 

Also, there is no letter in Arabic corresponding directly to the c. It may 
be considered by an Arabist as strangely superfluous. When it sounds like 
a k as in “cat” it corresponds to a kaf, and when it sounds like an s as 
in “nice” it corresponds to a sm. A somewhat similar argument may ap¬ 
ply to the case of g. The corresponding Arabic jim sounds like the j and g 
in “judge”, but not like the g in “go^”. This pronunciation is only an 
accent in some provinces. 

In Arabic, ea^ letter has its particular sound. There is nothing like the 
gh of “thought” or “weight”. An Arab would wonder why “rough” is 
not spelt “rur’. 

In Arabic lettering the dots play a very important role. But for the 
dots, the ha, the ta, the nun, the ya, for instance, would look the same, 
and the dal and the thal would look identical. 
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ARABIC VOWELS 

There are short and long vowels. Only the long ones are represented by 


proper letters: 



Arabic letter 

Tramlitcnitioa 

Approximated Sound 

alif 


, prolonged a as in “far” rather 
drawled 

waw 

a 

sounds like a prolonged u in 
“put” or like the oo in “moon”; 
but not like the o in “ton” or the 
tt in “but” 

y 

i. 

sounds like the ee in “deep” as 
distinct from the i in “dip” 


In addition to sounding a long vowel, each of these letters can sound like 
a diphthong, depending upon the diacritics. Thus, the waw can sound 
like the ou in “shout"; and the ya like the i in “wide”. 

The short vowels are indicated only by diacritics. For instance, the 
short m (as in “hat"), and the u as in “but” would both be represented by 
a horizontal dash almve the preceding consmiant in each case. 

The sounds of o as in “hot” and n as in “put" are both represented by 
the same diacritic. Also, the short i in “pin” and thee as in “pen” are represent¬ 
ed by the same diacritic. The same English letters are used in the translitera¬ 
tion in this book. 


EXAMPLES 

Fo'id. with its glottal stop and prolonged i it should sound quite distinct 
from foad or “food”. 

Hasson with the articulation of the Arabic h and the hissing sin it is not 
the same as say hasan. 

with the thick whistling yad and die prolonged i it sounds quite 
different from solas, which would be close to “salad”. 

Wolid should sound like waited rather than walid or “wallet”. 
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Order of the Qur’anic Surahs 


No. Surah 
in Title 

the 

Mus-haf 

Corrert 

Chrono¬ 

logical 

CMer 


Arrangement suggested by 

Rodtoell Jeffery 

Muir 

Noldeke 

1 

The Opener 

5 

8 


6 

48 

2 

The Heifer 

87 

91 

54 

uncertain 

• 91 

3 

The Imran 
Family 

89 

97 


2-10 A.H. 

97 

4 

Women 

92 

100 

59 

uncertain 

100 

5 

The Table 

112 

114 

60 

6-10 A.H. 

114 

6 

The Cattle 

55 

89 

— 

81 

89 

7 

The Peaks 

39 

87 

— 

91 

87 

8 

The Spoils 

88 

95 

— 

2 A.H. 

95 

9 

Repentance 

113 

113 


The last 
(114) 

113 

k 

10 

Jonah 

51 

84 

“ 

79 

84 

11 

Hud 

52 

75 

— 

78 

75 

12 

Joseph 

53 

77 

49 

77 

TJ 

13 

Thunder 

96 

90 

— 

89 

90 

14 

Abraham 

72 

76 

— 

80 

76 

15 

The Hijr 

Valley 

54 

57 

40 

62 

57 

16 

The Bees 

70 

73 

46 

88 

73 

17 

The Night 
Journey 

50 

67 

44 

87 

67 

18 

The Cave 

69 

69 

41 

69 

69 

19 

Mary 

44 

58 

50 

68 

58 

20 

TaHa 

45 

55 

39 

75 

55 

21 

The Prophets 

73 

65 

— 

86 

65 

22 

Pilgrimage 

103 

107 

— 

85 

107 

23 

The Believers 

74 

64 

— 

84 

64 

24 

The Light 

102 

105 

— 

5 A.H. 

105 

25 

The Criterion 

42 

66 

— 

74 

66 

26 

The Poets 

47 

56 

38 

61 

56 

27 

The Ants 

48 

68 

— 

70 

68 

28 

The Stories 

49 

79 

— 

83 

79 
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A- 

No. Surah Correct Arrangemetii suggested by 


in Title 

the 

Mus-haf 

Chrono¬ 

logical 

Order 

Rodwell Jeffery 

Muir 

Noldeke 

29 

The Spider 

85 

81 

— 

90 

81 

30 

The Romans 

84 

74 

47 

60 

74 

31 

Luqman 

57 

82 

48 

50 

82 

32 

Prostration 

75 

70 

45 

44 

70 

33 

The Allies 

90 

103 

— 

uncertain 

103 

34 

Shiba 

58 

85 

— 

49 

85 

35 

The Angels 

43 

86 

— 

66 

86 

36 

YaSIn 

41 

60 

42 

67 

60 

37 

The Rangers 

56 

50 

37 

59 

50 

38 

Sad 

38 

59 

— 

73 

59 

39 

The Throngs 

59 

80 

— 

45 

80 

40 

Forgiver 

60 

78 

— 

72 

78 

41 

Elucidated 

61 

71 

— 

53 

71 

42 

Counsel 

62 

83 

_ 

71 

83 

43 

Ornaments 

63 

61 


76 

61 

44 

Smoke 

64 

53 

— 

58 

53 

45 

Cowering 

65 

72 

— 

57 

72 

46 

The Dunes 

66 

88 

— 

64 

88 

47 

Muhammad 

95 

96 


uncertain 

% 

48 

Victory 

111 

108 

53 

6 A.H. 

108 

49 

The Inner Apartmentsl06 

112 

— 

uncertain 

112 

50 

Qaf 

34 

54 

— 

56 

54 

51 

The Blowing 

Winds 

67 

43 

— 

63 

39 

52 

Mount Sinai 

76 

44 

_ 

55 

40 

53 

The Star 

23 

46 

25 

43 

28 

54 

TTie Moon 

37 

49 

36 

48 

49 

55 

The Compassionate 

97 

48 

-- 

40 

43 

56 

The Inevitable 

46 

45 


41 

41 

57 

Iron 

94 

99 

— 

uncertain 

99 

58 

She Who Argued 

105 

106 

— 

uncertain 

106 

59 

The Crowding 

101 

102 

— 

4 A.H. 

102 

60 

The Tested 

91 

no 

— 

7 A.H. 

no 

61 

The Column 

109 

98 

— 

uncertain 

98 

62 

Friday 

no 

94 

— 

uncertain 

94 

63 

The Hypocrites 

104 

104 

— 

65 A.H. 

104 

64 

Requital 

108 

93 

52 

82 

93 

65 

Divorce 

99 

101 

-- 

uncertain 

101 

66 

Prohibition 

107 

109 

_ 

1-8 A.H. 

109 

67 

Kingship 

77 

63 

_ 

42 

63 

68 

The Pen 

2 

17 

15 

52 

18 

69 

The Indubitable 

78 

42 

— 

51 

38 
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No. SSroh 
in Title 
the 

Miu-kaf 


Correct Amuigement suggested by 

ChrOHO- - -:- 

logical Rodwelt Jeffitry Muir Noldeke 
Order 


70 

The Ways of 

Ascent 

79 

47 

— 

37 

42 

71 

Noah 

71 

51 

43 

54 

51 

72 

The Jinn 

40 

62 

— 

65 

62 

73 

The Unwrapped 

3 

3 

20 

46 

23 

74 

The Cloaked 

4 

.2 

2 

21 

2 

75 

Resurrection 

31 

40 

33 

36 

36 

76 

Man 

98 

52 

— 

35 

52 

77 

The Wended 
\(^nds 

33 

36 

29 

34 

32 

78 

The Tiding 

80 

37 

30 

33 

33 

79 

Ihe Snatchers 

81 

35 

28 

47 

31 

80 

He Frowned 

24 

24 

14 

26 

17 

81 

The Folding 

7 

32 

24 

27 

27 

82 

Disintegratipn 

82 

31 

23 

11 

26 

83 

The Cheaters 

86 

41 

— 

32 

37 

84 

The Splitting 

83 

33 

26 

28 

29 

85 

The Constellations 

27 

28 

19 

31 

• 22 

86 

TheBri^t 

Star 

36 

22 

12 

29 

15 

87 

The Most High 

8 

25 

16 

23 

19 

88 

The Overwhelming 

68 

38 

31 

25 

34 

89 

Dawn 

10 

39 

32 

14 

35 

90 

Hometown 

35 

18 

8 

15 

11 

91 

The Sun 

26 

23 

13 

4 

16 

92 

The Night 

9 

16 

7 

12 

10 

93 

The Forenoon 

11 

4 

10 

16 

13 

94 

Ddight 

12 

5 

9 

17 

12 

95 

The Hg 

28 

26 

17 

8 

20 

96 

UkOoc 

1 

1 

1 

19 

1 

97 

Power 

25 

92 

11 

24 

14 

96 

The Evidence 

100 

21 

51 

onctitjui 

92 

?9 

The Quake 

93 

30 

22 

3 

25 

100 

TheRunnen 

14 

34 

27 

2 

30 

101 

The Shocker 

30 

29 

21 

7 

24 

102 

Hoardng 

16 

15 

57 

9 

8 

1(0 

The Afietaoon 

13 

27 

18 

1 

21 

104 

TheTiaducerB 

32 

13 

5 

10 

6 

105 

The Etephant 

19 

19 

6 

13 

9 

106 

Quraisk 

29 

20 

3 

5 

4 

107 

Charity 

17 

14 

58 

39 

7 

106 

Bounty 

15 

9 

4 

18 

5 
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No. Surah 
in Title 
the 

Mus-haf 


109 

The Disbelievers 

18 

12 

34 

38 

45 

no 

Support 

114 

111 

56 

30 

111 

111 

TiuMny Rbers 

6 

11 

55 

22 

3 

112 

Absoluteness 

22 

10 

35 

20 

44 

113 

Daybreak 

20 

6 

61 

uncertain 

46 

114 

Mankind 

21 

7 

62 

uncertain 

47 


Correct Arrangement suggested by 

Chrono- ---— 

logical Rodufell Jeffery Muir NSideke 
Order 
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Surahs revealed pardy in Mecca 
and pardy in Medina 


Textual 

Title of 

Number 

Revealed Except 

Revealed 

order 

Surah 

of verses 

in 

verses 

numbered 

in 

2 

The Heifer 

286 

Medina 

(281) 

Mina near 

Mecca 

5 

The Table 

120 

Medina 

(3) 

‘Arafat near 
Mecca 

6 

The Cattle 

165 

Mecca 

(20.23.91. 

Medina 





93.114.141, 

» 





151.152.153) 

7 

The Peaks 

206 

Mecca 

(163-170) 

Medina 

8 

The Spoils 

75 

Medina 

(30-36) 

Mecca 

9 

Repentance 

129 

Medina 

(128.129) 

Mecca 

10 

Jonah 

109 

Mecca 

(40.94.95. 

96) 

Medina 

11 

Hud 

123 

Mecca 

(12.17.114) Medina 

12 

Joseph 

111 

Mecca 

(1.2.3.7) 

Medina 

14 

Abraham 

52 

Mecca 

(28.29) 

Medina 

16 

The Bees 

128 

Mecca 

(126.127. 

128) 

Medina 

17 

The Night 

111 

Mecca 

(26.32,33. 

Medina 


Journey 



57.73-80) 


18 

The Cave 

no 

Mecca 

(38.83-101)Medina 

19 

Mary 

98 

Mecca 

(58.71) 

Medina 

20 

TaHa 

135 

Mecca 

(130.131) 

Medina 

22 

IKlgrimage 

78 

Medina 

(52-55) 

Between Mecca 
and Medina 

25 

The Criterion 

71 

Mecca 

(68-70) 

Medina 

26 

The Poets 

227 

Mecca 

(197. 

224-227) 

Medina 

28 

The Stories 

88 

Mecca 

(52-55) 

Medina 





(85) 

During migration 
from Mecca to 
Medina 

29 

The Spider 

69 

Mecca 

(1-11) 

Medina 

30 

The Romans 

60 

Mecca 

(17) 

Medina 
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Appendix III 


Textual 

order 

Title of 

Surah 

Number 
of verses 

Revealed Except 
ill vtrseS: 

numbered 

Reueated 

in 

31 

Luqman 

34 

Mecca 

(27-29) 

Medina 

32 

Prostration 

30 

Mecca 

(16-20) 

Medina 

34 

Shiba 

54 

Mecca 

(6) 

Medina 

36 

YaSin 

83 

Mecca 

(«) 

Medina 

40 

Forgivcr 

85 

Mecca 

(56.57) 

Medina 

42 

Counsel 

53 

Mecca 

(23.24.25. 

27) 

Medhu 

43 

Ornaments 

89 

Mecca 

(54) 

Medina 

45 

Cowering 

37 

Mecca 

(14) 

Medina 

46 

The Dunes 

35 

Mecca 

(10.15.35) 

Medina 

47 

Mu^mmad 

38 

Medina 

(13) 

During 
migration 
from Mecca 
to Medina 

53 

The Star 

62 

Mecca 

(32) 

Medina 

56 

The Inevitable 

96 

Mecca 

(81.82) 

Medina 

68 

The Pen 

52 

Mecca 

(17-33 and Medina 
48-50) 

73 

Unwrapped 

20 

Mecca 

(10.11.20) 

Medina 

77 

The Wended 
Winds 

50 

Mecca 

(48) 

Medina 
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